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REPORTS FROM ABROAD. 



Among the most potent of faftors contributing to the steady 
improvement of the means resorted to for the education of the deaf 
is the individual and colledlive experience of those immediately en- 
gaged in the work presented in a form for ready comparison. 

The greater the range of experience collefted from reliable 
sources, the more helpful will the labors of others prove to us in 
our work. Especially is this the case in the education of the deaf 
where methods so diverse are employed and teachers of exceptional 
abilities are required in order to attain the common end in view. 
The field of enlightened effort now extends to every continent, but 
it is in Europe and America where the most fruitful thought and 
labor have been given to the subject. I do not propose on this oc- 
casion to give my individual views upon what has been achieved 
and is being done in the larger centers of population in Europe, but 
shall present to you brief monographs from acknowledged au- 
thorities in the several localities as to the character and condition of 
the instruction of the deaf, leaving you to sum up for yourselves the 
aggregate of results attained. With this view 1 submit the follow- 
ing papers of recent date prepared at the instance of the Volta 
Bureau, presenting a brief review of the present condition of the 
education of the deaf as it actually exists in the countries named, 
viz. : — 

Italy, by Prof. G. Ferreri, V. Dir. of the Siena Institution. 

France, by Prof A. Belanger, of the National Institution in Paris. 

Germany, by Prof. F. W. Reuschert, Director of the Strass- 

bourg School. 

Great Britain, by Prof Wm. Van Praagh, Director Teachers' 

ing College, London. 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, by the author and 

statistician, Mr. Lars A. Havstad, a graduate of the High School 

for the Deaf in Christiania, Norway. 



Australia, by Samuel Johnson, Superintendent of the South 
Australian Institution, Adelaide. 



ITALY. 

' GENERAL OU-TLOOK. 

The hopes of the Itailan educators of the deaf revived by the 
Congress of Genoa (September, 1892), proved utterly delusive in 
the year 1893. This year began with faith that the permanent Na- 
tional Committee selected at the Congress of Genoa would give 
new impulse to the diffusion of knowledge relating to the education 
of the deaf, and that the Government would take the interests of 
the deaf more largely to heart. But the Committee gave no sign of 
life, and the Government, confronted, as it was with a most dis- 
tressing financial situation through its Minister of Public Instruftion, 
declared that **The State had done enough for the deaf" (Parlia- 
mentary sitttng of June 26th). 

Besides this, controversies arose in consequence ot the Con- 
gress named between the more thoughtful and well known educa- 
tors and certain ill-advised colleagues who for some reasons seemed 
to forget contemporaneous history and labored to disturb the con- 
cord heretofore existing among Italian instructors of the deaf by 
throwing into their midst the deleterious seeds of political factions. 

A host of small things ! But little energy on the part of the 
Committee who had received the strongest attestations of esteem 
from their colleagues. But little solicitude on the part of the State. 
Trifling disputes of no scientific value and altogether too personal. 
Amidst so many small things, however, two great factors remained : 
faith in the oral method, and love for the deaf These went hand 
in hand and proved efficacious incentives to progress in the way of 
didaftic and pedagogic reforms, although, for various reasons, the 
diredlors of certain institutions delayed somewhat in following 
modern movements of scifientic progress. (Pavia, Genoa, Milan, 
Turin, Naples.) Furthermore, it can be said, new spirit was im- 
parted to private enterprise, as evidenced by the opening of two 
new schools for the deaf, viz: in Alessandria through the efforts ot 
Father Strocca, and in Bari through those of Father Swaldone. 

Method, — The oral method generally prevails, the manual only 
in exceptional instances, in certain schools for the deaf It is no- 
ticeable that instruftors for the manual method are no longer being 
trained. 



Of ^o institutions for the deaf existing in Italy, in 45 the sole 
instruftion is by the oral method, in the other five signs are used 
only in exceptional cases, perhaps because the schools have no in- 
structors for this special purpose. 

Teachers. — The instruftors who are legally qualified to teach, 
all, without exception, use the oral method, and at the normal ex- 
aminations for 1893 (which took place in the schools at Milan and 
Siena) twelve were declared qualified to teach the oral method. 

Publications, — ** The Education of the Deaf-Mute" {''LEdu- 
ca^ione dei SordomuW), 2l periodical published in Siena by the 
Royal Institute Pendola, alone remains to sustain the cause of Italian 
deaf-mutes, because the ** Deaf-Mute" (** // Sordomuto ") ceased its 
publication in January, 1893. The remaining journal continues to 
enjoy increasing favor among the thoughtful and learned, and takes 
an important part in the discussion of problems of pedagogy, illus- 
trates the praftical phases of teaching by the oral method and pre- 
sents to its readers the progress of the art in other countries. It also 
gives attention to the development of special hygienic studies for 
the deaf prevalent among the different nations. 

In addition to minor publications of a purely local charafter is- 
sued by certain institutions, there were published in the year 1893 
the following works : — 

** Exercises of pulmonary gymnastics and emission of the voice 
for purposes of articulation, modulation, and pronunciation, adopted 
by the institution for the deaf in Bergamo," being a posthumous 
work by Father Guiseppe Ghislandi. 

** The Education of the deaf-mute in Italy, historical and statis- 
tical notes with a general catalogue of the Italian publications relative 
to the deaf" 

Report of G. Ferreri to the World's Congress at Chicago. 

** Report of proceedings of the Second National Congress of the 
Educators of the Deaf, held in Genoa from the ist to the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1892." 

** The condition of the Italian Deaf-Mute and the legal statutes 
regarding studies." Ernesto Scuri. 

** Dissertation upon pronunciation " by G. C. Amman. First 

Italian translation by Victor Banchi. 

G. Ferreri, 

K. Direttore del, R. Isiituto Pendola 

pei Sordomutit Siena, 



FRANCE. 

Public instruftion of the deaf was inaugurated in France by the 
Abbe L' Epee in 1760, the sign language being used at first. Beb- 
ian simplified the methods employed and Valade-Gabel modified, 
perfected and rendered more permanent the system of instruction. 
Up to 1879 the sign language, writing and articulation were used in 
various ways in the instruction of the deaf in France. 

Inspeftor-General Claveau introduced the oral method into the 
National Institute for Deaf-Mutes in Bordeaux, into the National 
School for Deaf-Mutes in Paris; and, finally, after the Congress held 
in Milan in 1880, most of the French schools adopted the pure oral 
method, excluding the sign language altogether. Since then all 
new pupils, entering schools where the deaf are taught, receive in- 
struftion in lip reading and articulation. In 1885 a National Con- 
gress brought together in Paris the French instructors interested 
in this subject, and they discussed the results obtained and the 
efforts to be made for the future. Since the adoption of the oral 
method, all efforts have been mainly directed towards adapting this 
method to whatever may present itself in the line of instruction, 
rather than any endeavor to inatigurate new methods; moreover, 
its general use has been effeCted. 

Apart from experience acquired by teachers in instructing ac- 
cording to this method, it is certain that great improvement upon 
the ordinary methods of communication with persons affliCted with 
deafness is noticeable. To commence with : the exercises in artic- 
ulation and lip reading give aptitude and precision to the organs of 
speech, and in extreme youth prove so beneficial that infant schools 
have been organized with a view to give very young children an 
opportuniy prior to entering special institutions set apart for the 
deaf, to be thus trained. M. Cave-Esgais, DireCtor of the Institute 
in Bordeaux, has shown the success of such an effort in the infant 
school established by him in 1888, and the result would certainly 
indicate the need of more such schools. The National Institution in 
Paris has changed its age-limit for admission, so that at present it 
is from nine to twelve years, and other institutions are endeavoring 
to make similar arrangements as soon as possible to train young 
children committed to their care. Lowering the age of admission 
will also have the advantage of affording the means of instruction 
to such little children as are kept away from school by the negleCt 
of parents. Of 4,000 children of school age, instruction is only 



given to about 3,700. In addition, the constant efforts of the State, 
of the city, and of individuals tend to augment the number of insti- 
tutions; thus the Department of the Seine has just opened at As- 
nieres, near Paris, a large boarding school for children of both sexes. 
The Higher Council for Public Charities has also voted upon a prop- 
osition and report made by M. Leeboy (Deputy), which will es- 
tablish schools in different seftions, including two normal schools 
for instruftors in Paris and Bordeaux. 

There is certainly now a possibility of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of our pupils, and giving them a more perfeft education by 
treating them just as their unafflifted brothers are. We can now so 
train the organs of deaf-mutes that they cannot only communicate 
with one another by means of speech, but some few at least, can 
use their organs of speech as well as persons not afflifted at all. 

A few general efforts have been made in the National Institute 
in Paris, that of Bourg-la-Reine, and in some French day schools, to 
preserve and utilize the hearing of persons not totally deaf 

The Verrier hearing tube, which has become well known, has 
been used with success by the Sisters of Calvary at Bourg-la-Reine. 
It is desirable that teachers should use every effort to instruct deaf- 
mutes according to the best methods, and it is thought that the 
future has much in store for such defeftives. Of 70 schools with 
400 teachers and 3,790 pupils (a few small institutions excepted), 
nearly all use the oral method. 

(Signed) A. Belanger, 
{Prof, and Libr. at the National Institute in Paris,) 



GERMANY. 

With the single exception of the institution for the instruction 
of the deaf founded by de FEpee in Paris, the education of the deaf 
may be said to have attained the first permanent hold in Germany. 
Jt has here developed mightily through the animating power of 
neighborly love; more especially is this the case within the past 
three score years and ten of the present century now so rapidly 
drawing to its close. Whilst, at the close of the first twenty years 
from the date of organizing schools for the deaf, a number of schools 
were founded in connexion with normal training schools, some 
twenty-five years ago numerous schools came into existence devoid 
of any connexion whatever with our ordinary normal training 
schools. This resulted eventually in a separation of these earlier 



schools from their progenitors, the normal training schools, so that 
at present all labor independently for development. 

Germany at present has 95 schools and educational institutions 
for the deaf. Of these 48 are day schools (externate), 34 are board- 
ing schools (inter-exernate). Total number qf pupils, 6,400, of 
which 3,614 are boys and 2,786 are girls, under a corps of 650 
teachers, of which number 64 are ladies. 

In Northern Germany it appears day schools are more numerous, 
whereas in Southern and Western Germany boarding schools out- 
number day schools. This difference is to be accounted for by the 
religious predeli(?tions of the two sedions; Protestants being in the 
majority in Northern Germany, whilst in Southern and Western 
Germany the population is prevailingly Catholic. The mixed, or 
day and boarding school, is an institution of recent date. During 
the first few years of their attendance, the pupils of these schools 
are furnished with board and lodging in the school buildings ap- 
proximating family life as nearly as possible. Their young lives 
run here their daily course; they are here trained under the super- 
vision, discipline and linguistic instructions of accomplished teachers 
of the deaf from early morning till late at night. It is here that war 
is successfully waged against signs, and it is here that they are 
rendered capable of freely conversing by speech during the remain- 
der of their attendance at school, in which after the first few years, 
they become day scholars. This arrangement embodies all desired 
advantages; and, it would seem, is certainly the school system of 
the future. 

It may be mentioned here that the number of schools existing 
in Germany at the present time is certainly sufficient to satisfy all 
demands for admission, even in the event that a law should be en- 
aded rendering it obligatory for all deaf-mutes of school age to at- 
tend school. So-called **urgeney courses" {Notstandshurse) such 
as of late have been introduced in the Province of Prussia for deaf 
children of advanced ages, and comprising 2, 3, and 4 year courses, 
can jiardly be called advisable or judicious. 

These observations cover the general field of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, and we now are brought to the question of the means and 
methods of instruftion. In recent years an embittered contest has 
been waged in Germany among instructors of the deaf and certain 
adult deaf as to the greater or less adaptability of the oral or the 
sign-language methods. Fortunately this contest, in the interest of 
the instruftors of the deaf and of deaf-mute instruction generally, 



has waned and lessened in acrimony and fanaticism. The question 
is being discussed and considered more calmly and pradically, de- 
void of personal predelidions. In some of the larger German 
institutions for the deaf, pupils have already been classified and 
separated, a lower standard being exafted for the requirements of 
intelleftually less favored, for instance, in Schleswig, Ratibon, etc. 
On the other hand, the agitation against the exclusive employment 
of the oral method, and in favor of the partial use of gestures, and 
writing, in the instruction of the deaf (as, for instance, has been 
introduced into Denmark) in Germany so far has nowhere resulted 
in practical application, although many a pen and much printer's ink 
has been employed in effefting it. 

The position is now assumed by many in Germany that deaf 
pupils should be separated and classified according to their 
individual capacities and then requirements exaded of them, greater 
or less, according to the abilities of each respective scholar. It is, 
however, proposed to continue as heretofore to teach speech to all 
the deaf; those of normal capacity exclusively in and by means of 
speech, the intellectually less favored, however, to be instructed in 
schools by the aid of writing and natural gestures. Nowhere in 
Germany has a practical carrying out of this idea as yet been at- 
tempted. This may be ascribed, on the one hand, to the additional 
cost involved, and, on the other hand, lies the faft, that in other 
countries praftical results of experience in this direction have been 
too limited, and instruftion is largely a question of praftical experi- 
ence ! Assuredly this important problem will have to be solved 
before long in Germany based upon observations made in other 
countries and extensive pedagogical study. 

In conclusion, I would state that among instructors of the deaf 
two directions have again been manifesting themselves with regard 
to the order in which the first speech and language lessons shall 
follow. The one, or more modern wing, during the first two 
school years, would have the greatest possible consideration given 
to the daily life, events and experiences of the pupils ; it accords to 
untrammeled objeft-teaching the largest portion of time in the entire 
course of instruction, and commencing with the third school year 
would have a course of reading separate and apart supplementary to 
some reader, such as the readers of Kohler and Kruse for the third, 
fourth, and fifth school year. The other and more conservative 
wing, immediately following the first articulation exercises, would 
introduce as the basis for all language teaching a primer followed 
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by a reader, such a one as Vatter's, for instance, to which all 
phases of language teaching should converge and so constitute a 
system of combined, objed-and-language-instruftion. Both wings 
number among their adherents prominent men in the profes- 
sion, and both systems of instruction have proved successful when 
conduced by qualified teachers. Thus far, however, no general 
conclusion has been reached as to to the superiority of one over the 
other of these systems. 

F. W. Reuschert, 

Principal of the Strassburg-Neudorf School for the Deaf, 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

The year 1893 is one which will always stand out conspicu- 
ously in the history of deaf-mute education in this country ; for, 
although we cannot record any very striking events, the one great 
fad we can happily refer to is, that at least Great Britain can no 
longer be pointed at as the only civilized country in the world, in 
which the care of the afiflifted deaf and blind was entirely left to 
voluntary effort and private benevolence. After many years of agi- 
tation and of importunate application to various Ministers and Par- 
liament, the exertions of the friends of the deaf and dumb have 
been crowned with success ! An act of Parliament has been 
passed, which came into force on the first of January, 1894, and 
although we cannot look upon it as the perfeft measure which we 
hoped for, it is still a first step in the right diredion. Undoubtedly 
the Act will be improved upon as time goes on, but still i8gj has 
marked an era in the instruction of the deaf, for it ends the period of 
Government inaftion. (See Appendix: **The Elemementary Edu- 
cation (Blind and Deaf Children) Aft, 1893.") 

One of the difficulties in making legislative provision for deaf 
children was the question of maintenance. Formerly the duty of 
providing for destitute deaf, and blind children rested with the Board 
of Guardians, which, of course, had the appearance — most obnox- 
ious to them — of branding the parents as recipients of parish relief. 
By the new A£l said power has been transferred to the more 
appropriate hands of the School Boards. 

One cannot at this early stage say anything about the practical 
working of the A61, for it has only just gone into operation. The 
only gratifying fad is, the fad that we have now Government 



support, which really means a great victory for the cause. Un- 
doubtedly the existing institutions and schools will apply to be cer- 
tified by the Education Department, and none of them need fear 
being interfered with, as, with the utmost liberality, the bill makes 
no stipulation whatever as regards systems pursued, or as between 
boarding establishments and day schools, the support to be given 
being perfeftly independent of these debatable questions. New 
schools will undoubtedly be started as occasion arises. The only 
important point to rny mind which this Aft has omitted to deal 
with is a very salient one, / ^., the question of the workers. The 
deaf will benefit, but how about the teachers? No provision is 
made for extra payment for our special work. The salaries offered 
now are totally inadequate to induce good men to join the profes- 
sion. The salaries offered by some country School Boards are sim- 
ply absurd, and in this instance a bad example has been set by the 
leading School Boards in the country. One expefts, at least, the 
same payment accorded to teachers of the hearing. Nay, I main- 
tain that the salaries of the teachers of the deaf should exceed those 
of the hearing, if one takes into consideration the faft, not only that 
the work is more arduous, but that a double training is necessary. 

As regards methods, the pure oral method is making sure prog- 
ress. Articulation has already found its entrance into schools where 
hitherto it has been excluded, and although ** speech" may not as 
yet be used as the exclusive means of conveymg instruaion, the 
rising generation of teachers will undoubtedly get a more thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the pure oral system and will con- 
tribute toward its general adoption. 

Adult societies are increasing, and^. although they may benefit 
the adult deaf taught on the manual system, by assisting them to 
employment, etc., they tend too much to keep the deaf, as a class, 
apart, and rather to hinder the progress of the pure oral system. 

Another point which should be mentioned in connection with 
the year 1893 is the publication of the Census returns of the deaf 
and dumb. I am wholly indebted to my esteemed friend. Dr. Bux- 
ton, for the following observations and data:— 

Number of the Deaf and Dumb in England and Wales 18s i to 1891. 
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Here the gradual increase of the whole population and the in- 
crease in the number of the deaf are shown side by side for the 
whole term, 1851 to 1891. 

As regards the division of sexes, the total number of 29,280 
above given is composed of males 13,947, and females 15,333. 

There is no definition of **from childhood " given in the re- 
turns, and as a careful observer and judicious critic has said : * * If from 
birth is meant, the figures are enormously below the mark ; but if 
from real childhood they are simply absurd." 

(Extraft from Qiiarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Education, Vol. 
III., No. }2, pp. 244, 245 and 246). 

Judging from the reports issued by the various institutions, 
schools and societies, the work has been progressing favorably. 
Through the liberality of private individuals new school buildings 
have been erefted and are now nearly finished at Derby and Pres- 
ton in Lancashire. New School Board classes are being opened 
throughout the country and as regards the association of which I 
am the Director, as the parent Training College for Teachers on the 
pure oral system, it rejoices to see the spread of the speech-giving 
method in all English speaking countries. Whatever one's feelings 
may be as regards systems, or questions of detail, 1893 will always 
be looked upon by every true friend of the deaf as a year of happy 
attainments and most significant departure, and will be remembered 
with gratitude to the Legislature, that the rights, so urgent, and so 
long negleded, of the most* needy classes of our fellow citizens, 
have at last been recognized. 

William Van Praagh, 
Directory Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 

// Fit^roy Sq., London. 



DENMARK. 

This country, as we all know, possesses laws of many years* 
standing relating to the education of deaf children and organizing 
their instrudion. All children of school age are received at the 
oral institution at Fredericia (Jutland), and, while the children not 
totally deaf or having some little speech, are immediately trans- 
ferred to the oral school at Nyborg, (Funen) and the feeble-minded 
to a separate institution at Copenhagen, the remainder are retained 
at Fredericia and about one-third of them, after a trial lasting one 
year, are transferred to the old royal institution at Copenhagen, a 
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manual school. The children not transferred are at the Fredericia 
institution formed into two divisions, A (the bright children), and 
B (the children of average intelleft), both taught by the oral method. 

During the year 1893 a sharp controversy took place between 
the manual school of Copenhagen on the one side and the schools 
of Fredericia and Nyborg on the other, the last named schools 
wished to limit still more the number of children not taught by 
speech, while the first named asserted that the oral method had 
been allowed to extend further than advisable under a school organ- 
ization like that of Denmark. This dispute has caused the founding 
of an association headed by the principals of Fredericia and Nyborg, 
aiming to withhold the orally taught deaf from the influence exer- 
cised over the graduating pupils by the numerous circle of sign- 
taught deaf in the Danish metropolis, who have an association of 
their own. The oral association now edit a periodical named the 
EffatUy in order to propagate their views, while the association 
of the deaf at Copenhagen have for several years had a representa- 
tive in the press named *' Smaablade for dovsiumme." 

At the close of 1893 the school for the feeble-minded deaf at 
Copenhagen was discontinued, and its pupils, partly taken home, 
partly distributed to the other schools for deaf children. The result 
will be, perhaps, that the general intelleftual standard of the chil- 
dren transferred from Fredericia to the manual school at Copenha- 
gen will be somewhat lowered. 

The Danish teachers had their salaries considerably increased 
in 1893. 

NORWAY. 

A plan of organization was adopted in 1890, according to 
which all deaf children were to be received into three schools, one 
at Christiana, one at Trondhjem, and one at Bergen ; the last named 
taking in pupils bi-annually, while the intelleftually weak children, 
after a trial of one year at the original schools, are transferred to a 
separate, — also oral — school at Hamar. The old (oral) school at 
Christiania was discontinued in 1893 as determined in 1890, and 
it was also found necessary to take some steps towards the discon- 
tinuance of the Bergen school. Otherwise no new children were 
received into any of the schools in 1893. In 1890, the Government 
had estimated that the number of children would be 480, but it is 
thought that they will hardly exceed 400. It must be remembered, 
however, that the number varies greatly from year to year. 
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The arrangements resulting from the dispositions above indi- 
cated are strongly opposed by those who assert that schools for deaf 
children ought to be of the smallest possible size and equally dis- 
tributed over the country, in order to avoid large gatherings of deaf 
persons in a few places. Especially will the intention to give one 
of the large schools a permanent place in the city of Christiania 
(170,000 inhabitants and increasing at an American rate) meet with 
opposition, not only for the reasons above stated, but also from fear 
that life in a large city might exercise a pernicious influence on the 
moral charafter of the deaf, six-sevenths of whom are born in the 
country or in small towns. 

A new regulation increasing the salaries of the principals and 
teachers at the schools for abnormal children was issued in iSq^. 



SWEDEN. 

In 1889 the Swedish legislature passed an ad of compulsory 
education for the deaf similar to the Norwegian Aft of 1881 and that 
of Denmark which dates back to 1817. In the same year the re- 
organization of the schools was deternfiined and the authorities of 
late have been occupied in providing new buildings for the newly 
organized institutions. 

While the divergencies of opinions as to methods in cases 
where the manual method formerly was the preponderating one in 
schools were adjusted by a compromise, giving the oral method 
schools two-thirds of the children and the manual rrtethod schools 
one-third, viz. : the intelleftually weak children — it appears that the 
authorities in the places where they are at liberty to do as they 
please, are inclined to try the application of the oral method in the 
instruction of all children. In three of the seven districts the schools 
are to be small ones, while the question of small or large schools in 
other of the distrifts caused protracted disputes, terminating, as it 
seems, by the viftory of the system of large schools. In the Got- 
henburg Distrift, where, by the way, the oral method will probably 
be the only one followed, the authorities have adopted a segregate 
system of buildings to accommodate about 200 children, to be 
erected in the little town of Venersborg at the Venern lake at a 
cost of about $iso,ooo (kroner S20,ooo). On the whole it appears 
that, when the State takes in hand the education of deaf children, 
the tendency will in most cases be towards centralization and col- 
lecting children into large schools. 
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FINLAND. 

This country was formerly far behind the other three northern 
States as to deaf-mute education, but in the last two years has 
stepped to the front in a manner very creditable to the energy and 
good judgment of her education and her authorities. 

The Grand Duke of Finland, Emperor Alexander III., issued, 
July 30, 1862, an ordinance relating to the education of the deaf and 
the blind. Amongst other enactments the following may be 
noticed : — 

'Mn the cities of Knopio and Aabo shall be established oral 
schools adapted to receive eighty-five or ninety pupils each; the 
instrndion is to be given in the Finnish language, 

** In the city of Borgaa shall be estabtished a school adapted to 
receive forty-five or fifty pupils; the instrnflion is to be given in the 
Swedish language, 

''The Finnish schools at Knopio and Aabo shall, after one year's 
trial, transfer those children who cannot profit by the oral method to 
the manual school at St. Michel. 

''The Swedish school at Borgaa shall, in the like manner, trans- 
fer part of its pupils to a school at Jakobstad. 

"In order to educate pupils too old to be received in ordinary 
schools, a Finnish school shall temporarily be established at Jyvos- 
kylo and a Swedish one in connexion with the manual school 
at Jakobstad." 

The instruction in all of the schools is given gratuitously. The 
parents or guardians of the children have only to pay the costs of 
boarding. The oral schools are all to be both internats and ex- 
ternats, the children being boarded in the schools the first two 
years of their instruftion, and boarded out in town, the six last 
years. 

The ordinance also enaCls that there shall be certain tests and 
examinations of the teachers wishing to engage in the instruction of 
the deaf and of the blind, and stipulates the salaries of the staff (by 
the way, very liberal ones, even more so than the revised Norwegian 
and Danish regulations of 1893), and a separate ordinance appoints 
as Inspeftor of all the schools for abnormal children Mr. Valter 
Forsius, formerly a principal of a deaf-mute school. 

The rush of children to the schools, after the publication of the 
ordinance, has been so great that it is feared the accommodations 
will prove too limited. Although education is not compulsory, 
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most of the schools have been obliged to refuse admission to a large 
number of children. 

The advent of the new organization marks a significant prog- 
ress of the oral method, as the manual method until then was the 
ruling one in Finland, and the oral method for many years was only 
employed at the institution at Knopio (established 1874). The new 
Inspedor, Mr. Valter Forsius, has largely contributed to this result. 

Lars M. Havstad. 



In conclusion, I would add that, until recently, few, if any, 
schools for the deaf in Germany admitted children previous to at- 
taining their seventh year. 

Michael Berger, an instructor in the Austrian Israelitish School 
for the deaf in Vienna, published in 1892 an interesting little treatise 
entitled: ''Kindergarten nnd Vorschule fur ertaubte, schwer 
horige und iaubstumme Kinder'' (** Kindergarten and Subprimary 
School for hard of hearing, congential and non-congential deaf chil- 
dren ") in which he endeavored to show the urgent necessity for 
such institutions, and gave direftions how such children previous 
to attaining school age might be educated and trained either at 
home or in an institution. 

More recently a society has been organized in Berlin to promote 
the establishment of kindergartens for the deaf, of which Dr. Flatan, 
Dr. H. Gutzman and Editor Schmidt, Instruftor A. Gutzman, Dr. 
Liebmann and M. Caro, constitute the Executive Committee. A de- 
tailed plan of conducting these schools has been published from 
which it may be interesting to note that special effort is to be made 
to develop the perceptive facultiesof the children, with a view to 
promote early in life, ability to read the lips. The speech of the 
semi-deaf is to be mainained and latent hearing developed, but all 
direft teaching of speech is to be avoided. Gestures and signs are 
forbidden. The usual occupations and plays peculiar to kindergar- 
tens are to constitute the leading feature of the schools, modified so 
far as admissible, to serve as a preliminary basis for the instruction 
to follow, the main objeft being to develop a healthy condition of 
the body and mind, stimulate the moral faculties, and inculate dis- 
ciplinary principles. Teachers for these schools are to have a spe- 
cial course of normal training. 

Futhermore, it should be stated that aural methods, partly 
through the decided success which the late Dr. Carl Renz, of Stutt- 
gart, and the eminent specialist Dr. V. Urbantschitsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, claim to have attained, and the successful appli 
cation claimed for the Audigene Verriere at the Institution in Bourg 
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la Reine, France, received a marked impetus. To what extent the 
progress in this direftion will be maintained remains to be seen. 

Finally, the embittered controversy which prevailed in certain 
sections of Europe during the years 1891 and 1892 in regard to 
modifying the prevailing system of instructing the deaf, seems to 
have materially subsided during the past year, owing largely, it is 
claimed by Diredor E. Walther, of Berlin, to the decided stand 
taken in the matter by the Prussian educational authorities. As 
the reports from abroad just read indicate, the year 1893, on the 
whole, proves to have been favorable to the cause all enlightened 
instru(5lors of the deaf have at heart. 



REPORT FROM AUSTRALIA. 

1. New South Wales Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
There were 61 pupils in attendance ; 35 were instructed by the 
oral method and 26 by the manual method. Very good progress 
was made during the year. The Inspectors of the Department of 
Public Instruction who examined the school concluded their Report 
thus: *' Generally speaking in all subjeCls of examination, the care 
and skill of the teachers made themselves manifest. The schools 
are managed in an excellent manner, and their condition is highly 
creditable to the Superintendent and his assistants." 

This Institution has a department for the Blind. There were 
IS blind pupils under instruction in 1893. 

2. Victoria Deaf and Dumb Institution. The Annual Report 
for 1893 states that: **The school work has been carried on with 
great energy, and has resulted in very satisfactory progress having 
been made by the pupils." 

The Superintendent was deputed by the Committee to visit the 
South Australian Institution with the view of comparing the work 
done in both schools. The number of pupils present in 1893 was 
s8. Both oral and manual methods were used; 23 were instructed 
by the former and 35 by the latter. The oral schoolroom has been 
enlarged and an additional teacher appointed. It was determined 
that the whole of the teachers should learn the oral method with 
the view of further extending that method of instruClion. Instruc- 
tion in carpentry was commenced and it was resolved to give the 
pupils more advanced instruction in drawing. 

3. South Australian Deaf and Dumb Institution. This Insti- 
tution, like that of New South Wales, has a department for the Blind. 
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The number of pupils under instruftion was 40 deaf and 12 blind. 
Of the deaf pupils 30 were instructed by the oral method and 10 
by the manual method. The progress made by the senior oral pu- 
pils during the year was very good. It was decided to give deaf 
youths and girls an advanced education, and they have been pro- 
vided with a library. Mr. C. C. Bryan, formerly Head Assistant of 
the Midland Deaf and Dumb Institution England, has been added to 
the staff. 

Industrial training has been introduced. Bootmaking, garden- 
ing and elementary carpentry are taught. The building has been 
enlarged. 

It was resolved to give a prolonged trial to new pupils on the 
Oral System, but at the same time to retain the manual system for 
those who cannot possibly be educated by the oral method. 

4. QyEENSLAND Blind, Deaf AND DuMB INSTITUTION. This Insti- 
tution which had been industrial and for adults only, opened de- 
partments for the education of blind, and deaf and dumb children 
in 1893. There were 23 adults in the Institution during the year, 
9 blind and 7 deaf-mute children who received instruction by the 
manual method. 

PROGRESS OF THE ORAL METHOD. 

In 1883 only about 12 per cent of the deaf-mutes of Australian 
Institutions were educated by the oral method while in 1893, 53 
per cent were instrufted orally. 

CONCLUSION. 

You will observe that the oral method is gaining ground rapidly 
here. This gives me great satisfaftion as I look upon myself as the 
pioneer of this method in Australia. When I arrived in Melbourne 
in 1882, the system was looked upon with little favor. My efforts 
to introduce it into the Viftoria Institution met with opposition by 
the Committee which led to my withdrawal from the school in 
1885. However, I have now the gratification of knowing that the 
authorities of that Institution are following in my footsteps by ex- 
tending the system which has already proved such an effeftual 
means of education here. 

I visited the Melbourne Institution last June and at the request 
of the Committee examined [the school and afterwards met the 
Committee by appointment. Those gentlemen gave me a patient 
hearing and, I understand, have introduced important reforms. 

Samuel Johnson, 
Superintendent South Australian Institution, 



APPET^DIX. 



CHAPTER 42. 

An Act to make better Provision for the Elementary Education of 
Blind and Deaf Children in England and Wales. 

[i2th September, 1893.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

I, — (i.) The efficient elementary instruction which under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1876, a parent must cause his child to receive, shall, in the case of a blind 
or deaf child, be construed as including instruction suitable to such a child, and the 
fact of a child being blind or deaf shall not of itself, except in the case of a deaf 
child under seven years of age, be a reasonable excuse for not causing the child to 
attend school, or for neglecting to provide efficient elementary instruction for the 
child. 

(2. ) In the case of a blind or deaf child, the fact that there is not within any par- 
ticular distance from the residence of the child any public elementary school which 
the child can attend shall not of itself be a reasonable excuse for not causing the 
child to attend school, or for neglecting to provide efficient elementary instruction 
for the child. 

2. — (I.) It shall be the duty of every school authority, as defined by this Act, to 
enable blind and deaf children resident in their district, for whose elementary edu- 
cation efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made, to obtain such educa- 
tion in some school for the time being certified by the Education Department as 
suitable for providing such education, and for that purpose either to establish or 
acquire and to maintain a school so certified, or to contribute, on such terms and to 
such extent as may be approved by the Education Department, towards the estab- 
lishment or enlargement, alteration, and maintenance of a school so certified, or 
towards any of these purposes, and, where necessary oir expedient, to make arrange- 
ments, subject to regulations of the Education Department, for boarding out any 
blind or deaf child in a home conveniently near to the certified school where the 
child is receiving elementary education. 

(2.) Provided that the duty of a school authority under this section shall not extend 
to children who are — 

{a) idiots or imbeciles; or 

(d) resident in a workhouse or in any institution to which they have been sent by 
a board of guardians from a workhouse; or 

{c) boarded out by guardians. 

(3.) Where a school authority contributes under this section to the establishment, 
enlargement, or alteration of a certified school maintained by another authority, the 
terms approved by the Education Department shall include security for repayment 
of the value of the contribution, in the event of the school ceasing to be certified. 

3. The terms of contribution approved by the Education Department may include 
provision for representation of the contributing school authority on the governing 
body of the school to which it contributes, in cases where such representation appears 
to the Education Department to be practicable and expedient. 
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4. The school authority for the purposes of this Act shall be — 

(a) for an area under a school board, the school board; 

[6) for an area not under a school board, any district council established for the 
local government of the district comprising that area under an Act of the present 
or any future session of Parliament, acting through a committee of that council 
appointed for educational purposes, and until such a council is established, the 
board of guardians, or borough council or urban sanitary authority, appointing 
a school attendance committee for the area, acting through that committee. 

5. — (i-) For the performance of their duties under this Act a school authority may, 
without prejudice to any other powers, exercise the like powers as may be exercised 
by a school board for the provision of school accommodation for their district, and 
the consent of the Education Department to the exercise of "the power of borrowing 
for the purposes of this Act may be given in any case in which the exercise of that 
power appears to the Department expedient. 

(2.) The expenses of a school authority under this Act shall be paid out of the 
fund applicable to their general expenses, or where the school authority are a board 
of guardians, out of a fund to be raised out of the poor rate of the parishes for which 
the school attendance committee of the board act, according to the rateable value of 
each parish. 

(3.) Two or more school authorities may combine for the performance of their 
duties under this Act, and, subject to the provisions of this section as to expenses, 
section fifty-two of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, shall apply in the case t*f 
any such combination as if each school authority were a school board, and the enact- 
ments relating to the audit of school board accounts shall apply as if any joint body 
of managers appointed in pursuance of this sub-section were a school board. 

(4.) The Public Works Loan Commissioners may, on the recommendation of the 
Education Department, lend any money required for the purposes of this Act by a 
school authority on the security of the fund applicable to the expenses of this Act, 
and every such loan shall be repaid within a period not exceeding fifty years, and 
shall bear such rate of interest, not less than three and a half per cent, per annum, 
as the Treasury may authorize as being in their opinion sufficient to enable the loan 
to be made without loss to the Exchequer. 

6. If the Education Department are satisfied, after such inquiry and such notice 
to a school authority or to a committee of the authority as they think expedient, that 
the school authority or a committee of the authority have failed to perform their duty 
under this Act, the Education Department may either-^ 

(i) proceed in manner directed by section twenty-seven of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1876 ; or 
(2) order that the school authority pay to any certified school specified in the order, 
towards the expenses of any particular child at the school, such annual or other 
sum as may be fixed by order of the Department, and any sum so ordered to be 
paid shall be a debt to the school from the school authority. 

J. — (i.) A school shall not be certified by the Educational Department as suitable 
for providing elementary education for blind or deaf children — 

(a) if it is conducted for private profit ; nor 

(d) unless it is either managed by a school authority, or the annual expenses of its 
maintenance are, to the extent of not less than one third, defrayed out of sources 
other than local rates, or moneys provided by Parliament, and are audited and 
published in accordance with regulations of the Education Department ; nor 

(c) unless it is open at all times to the inspection of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools and of any visitors authorized by any school authority sending children 
to the school ; nor 
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(d) unless the requirements of this Act are complied with in the case of the school. 

(2.) Every school so certified (in this Act referred to as a certified school) shall be 
deemed to be a certified efficient school within the meaning of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1876. and for the purposes of section eleven of that Act may, in the case 
of a blind or deaf child, be treated as if it were a public elementary school. 

(3.) A certificate granted in pursuance of this section shall be annual. 

(4.) For the purposes of this section there shall be included in local rates any sum 
received under this Act by a school authority from a parent and applied towarda the 
general expenses of the school authority. 

8. — (i.) If and so far as the school which a child is required in pursuance of this 
Act to attend is not a public elementary school, it must, in all matters relating to the 
religious instruction and observances of the child, be conducted in accordance with 
the rules applying to industrial schools, except that references in the Industrial 
Schools Act, 1866, and the rules made under it, to the Secretary of State shall be 
construed as references to the Educational Department ; and any school authority 
may provide and maintain for the purpose of this Act a school so conducted. 

(2.) Every rule made under this section shall be forthwith laid before both Houses 
of Parliament. 

(3.) In selecting a school under this Act, the school authority shall be guided by 
the rules laid down in the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, and if a child is boarded 
out in pursuance of this Act, the school authority shall, if possible, arrange for the 
boarding out being with a person belonging to the religious persuasion of the child's 
parent. 

(4.) Where a child is required in pursuance of this Act to attend any school, the 
child shall not be compelled to receive religious instruction contrary to the wishes of 
the parent, and shall, so far as practicable, have facilities for receiving religious 
instruction and attending religious service conducted in accordance with the parent's 
persuasion, which shall be duly registered on the child's admission to the school. 

9. — (i.) Where a school authority incur any expense under this Act in respect of 
any blind or deaf child, the parent of the child shall be liable to contribute towards 
the expenses of the child such weekly sum, if any, as, regard being had to the pro- 
visions of the Elementary Education Act, 1891, may be agreed on between the school 
authority and the parent, or, if the parties fail to agree, as may, on the application 
of either party, be settled by a court of summary jurisdiction, and any sum so agreed 
on or settled may, without prejudice to any other remedy, be recovered by the school 
authority summarily as a civil debt. 

(2.) It shall be the duty of the school authority to enforce any order made under 
this section, and any sum received by a school authority under this section may be 
applied by the school authority in aid of their general expenses. 

(3.) A court competent to make an order under this section may at any time re- 
voke or vary any order so made. ^ 

10. — ( I.) The parent of a blind or deaf child shall not, by reason of any payment 
made under this Act in respect of the child, be deprived of any franchise, right, or 
privilege, or be subject to any disability or disqualification. 

(2.) Payments under this Act shall not be made on condition of a child attending 
any certified school other than such as may be reasonably selected by the parent, 
nor refused because the child attends or does not attend any particular certified school. 

11. For the purposes of the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1891, a blind or 
deaf boy or girl shall be deemed to be a child until the age of sixteen years; and the 
period of compulsory education shall, in the case of such a child, extend to sixteen 
years, and the attendance of such a child at school may be enforced as if it were re- 
quired by by-laws made under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1891; and 
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any such child shall not, in pursuance of any such byelaws, by entitled to total or 
partial exemption from the obligation to attend school. 

12. Nothing in any Act of Parliament shall prevent the Education Department 
from giving aid from the parliamentary grant to a certified school in respect of edu- 
cation given to blind or deaf children to such amount and on such conditions as may 
be directed by or in pursuance of the minutes of the Education Department in force 
for the time being. 

13. — (i.) As from the first day of July one thousand eight hundred aud ninety- 
four so much of any enactment in force at that date as empowers boards of guardians 
to send blind or deaf children to school shall be repealed, except as to children who 
are — 

(a) idiots or imbecils; or 

{d) resident in a workhouse or in an institution to which they have been sent by a 
board of guardians from a workhouse; or 

(c) boarded out by guardians. 

(2.) Provided that, where any blind or deaf child with respect to whom the powers 
of guardians cease in pursuance of this section is on the first day of July one thous- 
and eight hundred and ninety- four relieved in any institution by a board of guardians, 
the child shall continue chargeable as if this Act had not passed, until the expiration 
of six months* notice to be given by the guardians, if they think fit, to the school 
authority of the district from which the child was sent. 

14. The Education Department shall annually lay before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment a report of their proceeding under this Act during the preceding year, and 
in that report shall give lists of the schools to which they have granted and refused 
certificates under this Act during the year, with their reasons for each such refusal. 

15. — (i.) In this Act — 

The expression * ' blind " means too blind to be able to read the ordinary school 

books used by children; 
The expression " deaf" means too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing children 

in an elementary school; 
The expression "school" includes any institution in which blind or deaf children 

are boarded or lodged as well as taught, and any establishment for boarding or 

lodging children taught in a certified school; 
The expression '* elementary education " may include industrial training whether 

given in the school which the child attends or not; 
The expression *' maintenance" includes clothing; 
The expression " expenses," when used in relation to a child, includes the expenses 

of and incidental to the attendance of the child at a school, and of and incidental 

to the maintenance and boarding out of the child while so attending, and the 

expenses of conveying the child to or from school; 
Other expressions have, unless the contrary intention appears, the same meaning 

as in the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1891. 
(2.) For the purposes of this Act a child resident in a school or boarded out in 
pursuance of this Act shall be deemed to be resident in the district from which the 
child is sent. 

16. This Act shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

17. This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four. 

18. This Act may be cited as the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893, and shall be read with the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1891. 
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Introductory to these reports it is stated that the first publi- 
cation of the series in 1894 met with such sig-nal approval, both 
at home and abroad, as to decide the Bureau to continue these 
accounts from abroad annuall)% in a more or less modified form, 
and the hope is entertained that in time something more of 
uniformity in a statistical way may be achieved; at all events, 
the Bureau feels assured that in thus securing- and disseminat- 
ing- information of what is being- done for the advancement of 
the cause it seeks to promote, a most helpful factor is employed 
to further the praiseworth}' efforts being- made by its earnest 
co-workers throug-hout the world. 

GERMANY. 

Director W. Reuschert, of the Protestant Deaf -Mute Institu- 
tion, Strasburg-, Elsars, reports that the warfare which had 
prevailed in the instruction of the deaf between the adherents 
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of the Oral and Sig-n methods had entirely subsided and that 
the hatchet had been buried. 

In Germany, now, ninety-seven institutions offer to 6,550 
deaf-mute children (3,639 boys and 2,911 g-irls) adequate 
training- and instruction. Of these institutions, fifty-two are 
day schools (externate), thirty-five are boarding- schools (inter- 
nate), and ten are mixed schools ( inter-extern ate ) which 
board and lodg-e only the young-er pupils, but not the older and 
more advanced. Six hundred and nine males and seventy-one 
females constitute the teaching- force of these schools, which 
g-ives an averag-e of ten pupils to each teacher. Most of the 
female teachers 9.re to be found in Southern Germanv, where 



the instruction of the deaf is larg-eh' carried on by relig"ious 
sisterhoods, whereas in Northern Germany, which is larg-ely 
protestant and where the institutions almost wathout excep- 
tion are supported by the State or Provincial authorities, but 
few female teachers are employed. 

In reg-ard to schools established b\' benevolence the report 
sa3's: ''It is not to be denied that such institutions show the 
citizens of a locality to be animated by a noble phase of philan- 
thropic spirit, but the}^ also frequently- encounter the dang-er of 
having" men at the head of their Board of Managers who are 
wholl}' unacquainted with the nature of deaf-mutes and the 
character of instruction they need, who nevertheless assume to 
express opinions in regard thereto, and interfere with the prin- 
cipal conducting the school. Such institutions should grad- 
ually be entirely absorbed by the State and placed under its 
supervision. Then ignoble public begging in behalf of so 
worthy an object as deaf-mute education would cease, and an 
intelligent and qualiiied management would be assured." 

The number of pupils at the various instituti(ms ranges from 
six to three hundred and four. But few institutions have an 
attendance exceeding one hundred; in most of them the num- 
ber of pupils ranges from seventy to ninety, divided into eight 
classes, which, it would seem, conforms to the normal-class 
number of schools. 

As to normal training, it seems that the Royal Prussian 
Deaf-Mute Institution, at Berlin, provides the same for those 
who would bec(mie teachers of the deaf, so far as this is not 
done at the several institutions throughout the land on their 
own account; and the Royal Central Bavarian Institution, 
at Munich, likewise embraces a well-conducted normal depart- 
ment. 

In the matter of recent publications the report refers favor- 
abh' to the comprehensive work of Walthcr in Berlin, Hand- 
huch dcr TaubstHmmcn-bilduua^ ( Manual of Deaf-Mute Instruc- 
tion ). Also to Das Praktischc /{and-hurhfurdcn Sprachunter- 
}ich1 in dcr Taubstummcn Schiilc (Practical Manual of Teach- 
ing Language in Deaf-Mute Schools;, embracing* the first four 
school vears, bv Knauf of Berlin. Likewise to the Slatislischc 
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Jahrhuch fur Taubstummcn^ Chrcr (Statistical Annual for 
Teachers of Deaf-Mutes ), bv Reuschert of Strasburg*. and 
finally to the Rcalicnbnch^ or Manual of Natural Science, of 
Debus, Kruse, P^inkh and Warnecke of Schleswij;^ presented in 
MSS. to the Third Cong-ress of German Teachers of the Deaf 
at Aug-sburg-, Ma}-, 18^)5, and awarded the States' Prize bv 
the Prussian Minister of Instruction. 

In reg"ard to Kinderg-artens the report says: '*There exist in 
(Termanv, for deaf-mute children not vet of school ag"e, sub- 
primaries or Kinderg-artens at Plaueri near Dresden ( founded 
1S72) and at Berlin; another is being" established at Konig-s- 
l^erg", Prussia." 

The lack of supplementar}' schools for the deaf is deplored 
and also the total absence in Northern Germany of a '*IIome" 
for superannuated and dependent deaf-mutes. In conclusion, 
the report refers to the Leag"ue of German Deaf-Mute Teachers, 
org-ani^ed in Ma}-, 1894, upon whose standard was inscribed the 
motto: '*To promote the cause of deaf-mute education and 
our common welfare/' which, however, it reg^rets to say, so far 
had g-iven no manifestation of life other than the publicaticm 
of one very meag^re number of its org^an. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

We learn from this report that, althougfh this Empire in 
area and population far exceeds Germany, it contains only 
thirtv schools or institutions for the instruction of the deaf. 
In round numbers, these schools contain one and hundred fifty 
teachers and 1,900 pupils, or an averag-e of thirteen pupils to 
the teacher. Among- the hindrances are certainly the 
unfriendly relations existing* between the various natitmalities 
constituting- the Empire, necessitating- that instruction be 
g-iven in no less than ten distinct vernaculars which prevail 
in the land! This circumstance undoubtedly also caused the 
demise of the Austrian Teachers' Association and of its org-an. 
A hopeful sig-n for the better, however, is the fact that among 
the numerous commemorative institutions to be established 
in honor of the Emperor's fiftieth year of reig-n riH08), several 
new institutions for the deaf are provided for. 
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of Supplementing- the Ear with the Eye), supervised by M. 
Ad. Belang-er. 

**2. Dc V Acquisition des Idccsabstradcs par les Sourds-muets 
(On the Acquisition of Abstract Ideas b}- Deaf-Mutes), by 
Thollon. 

^*3. De la Prepai'ationdes Organes de la Parole chez la 
Jeime Sotirds-imicts (The Preparation of the Org-ans of Speech 
of Young- Deaf-Mutes), by A. Boyer/' 

OKEAT BRITAIN. 

William Van Praag-h, Director of the Training- Colleg-e for 
Teachers of the Deaf, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. London, reports 
that the Act of Parliament, dated September 12, 1893, 
entitled '*An Act to make better provisions for the elementary 
educati(m of blind and deaf children in Eng-land and Wales'* 
had become operative. The Rev. J. W. Sharpe, C. B. H. M's. , 
Chief Senior Inspector of Schools, has been appointed Inspec- 
tor of Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, and had been ably 
assisted by assistant inspectors for schools carried on under 
both systems, Mrs. Thurston Holland for the Oral, and the 
Rev. J. W. Gil by for the Manual System. 

The Government has issued detailed rules and reg-ulations 
for the boarding- out of blind and deaf children. Of these 
P. 6 (No. 1) reads: ''There shall not be more than two 
blind or two deaf children resident in the same house at the 
same time, whether boarded out or not." 

P. 7. ' 'Everv boarded-out child shall be visited not less often 
than once in every mcmth by a member of the Boarding--out 
Committee at the home of the foster parent, and the visitor 
shall thereupon make a report in writing- to the Committee, 
mentioning- the apparent bodily condition and behavior of 
such child, and the state of the home, and all reasonable 
complaints made b)^ the child or the foster parent." 

Two societies have recently been org-anized by the teachers 
of the deaf. 

1st. "The Association of the Teachers of the Deaf," under 
the presidency of Lord Eg'erton, of Tatton. 
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2nd. *'The Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the pure 
Oral System," having* for President, Lionel Van Oven, Esq., 
and for Vice President, B. St. John Ackers, Esq. 

ITALY. 

Prof. G. Ferreri, Vice Dircttore del R. htiiuto Pcnola^pei 
Sordomuti, Siena, says that the j-ear 1894 opened with an 
awakening* in favor of the cause of Italian deaf-mutes. To 
the periodical, ''The Education of the Deaf-Mutes" (/.' 
Ediicazionc dei SordomHti)^^\s\<i\\ ever since its foundation 
(1872) has sustained the cause of the deaf and dumb in Italy 
— *'and chang*ed not his aspect, nor moved his neck, nor bent 
his side"* — were added two other periodicals. The first of 
these publications limits itself to protecting* the interests of 
the Neapolitan deaf-mutes. The other publication devoted 
itself mainh' to securing* (xovernment aid. To the voice of the 
public press was added, also, that of Prof. Fornari, Director of 
the school at Milan, who published first an essay in reg*ard to 
uneducated deaf-mutes, then a popular tract upon the 
condition of deaf-mutes, and finally an open letter to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, however, continues to be supported principally by 
public charity, from which it has received liberal donations. 
A local committee has been org*anized in Milan, whose object 
is to extend the education of the deaf and dumb, and to serve 
as a substitnte for the National Committee elected at the 
Cong*ress of Genoa (1892), which latter had never g*iven a 
sig*n of life. Throug*h the efforts of this Committee of Milan, 
a new school was opened at Como (March 4th) for deaf-mutes, 
another, also, in Naples, where the Rev. Di Majo has done his 
utmost to aid abandoned deaf-mutes in opening* a small 
asylum for themselves. 

The last publication of the year was addressed to the 
Government, to again remind it of its oblig*ation to provide for 
the education of Italian deaf-mutes, -of whom there are about 
1,500 of a suitable ag*e to be instructed who are abandoned to 
ig*norance. 



*Danto, x: 74. 
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PORTUGAL. 

From the detailed historical sketch of the instruction of 
deaf-mutes in Portug-al, prepared by Prof. Anicet Fusillier, 
Director of the College for Deaf-Mutes, Bemlica, Libson, we 
learn that, in addition to the already existing- municipal 
institution, a private school was founded in 1890, known as 
the College of Bemfica, where the most advanced methods of 
instruction are followed. Already one of the graduates, 
Carlos Magro, had matriculated in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
A department for feeble-minded deaf is also attached. Among 
the studies pursued at this school may be enumerated: Speech, 
both orally and aurally taught, lip-reading, geometry, 
mathematics, histor3^ physics, elements of common law, 
geography, natural history, chemistry, cabinet-making, 
horticulture, modelling, athletics and photography, also the 
French and English languages in addition to the Portuguese. 

Through the legacy of an opulent citizen of Oporto (Jose 
Rodrigues de Araujo Porto), amounting to some §130,000, the 
management of the Misericordia Hospital at that place was 
enabled to found an institution there for the deaf, which was 
duly inaugurated on the 26th of February, 1893, and then 
opened with twelve pupils on its rolls. After some difficulty 
experienced in securing qualified teachers, the Count of 
Samodaes, of the Board of Managers and an active friend of 
the deaf, finally, after a competitive examination, engaged two 
gentlemen to go to the National Institute of Deaf-Mutes in 
Paris, to study the most advanced methods. These gentle- 
men, Srs. Rodrigues Lobo, a physician, and Nicolau Falcao, 
spent a year in Paris and are to-day, respectively. Director and 
Professor of the Institute. 

Endowed with a considerable means and employing the 
best recognized methods, the Araujo Porto Institute 
is destined to have a brilliant future. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Lars A. Havstad, of Christiania, Norway, reports: — 
''Scarcely any change has taken place in the schools of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland since my last report. 
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''The discussion in our professional press, which is practi- 
cally limited to the periodical published at Stockholm under 
the name of Tidskrift for Dofsfumskolau, has larg-ely turned 
from the questions connected with the outward organization 
of the schools and from the warfare between methods, to that 
of the details of instruction and education. In Norway, the 
Oral Method is left alone master of the lield. In Sweden, 
Finland and Denmark, the two methods have divided the 
domain, the Oral Method ceding* to the other one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the pupils, generally the intellectually weakest. 
Although defeated as to the extent of the use of the method, 
the partisans of the Manual Method may be said to be seeking 
their revenge in urging upon their opponents the apparently 
cheaper organization of large schools. In fact, the schools for 
the deaf are growing larger and becoming fewer than at the 
period when nobody thought of assimilating the deaf to the 
hearing world. The opposite views of the partisans of the 
two methods, although not for the time being appearing in 
open contest, cannot but be plainh' distinguished in the above 
named periodical. The contests between the methods, how- 
ever, will hardl}' cease until one of them is totally superseded 
by the other. And when the battle of methods dies awa^-, 
then, I believe, will present itself as the great problem to be 
solved, a question now much agitated in Scandinavia and in 
Germany, namely: How is the oral language to supersede 
signs as the natural language of the deaf, or, to express the 
same in other words, how can the language of speech success- 
full}' wage the war of extirpation against the deeply rooted 
evil of "deaf -mutisms.'' This will be coming to the root of 
all questions relating to the education of the deaf." 

KUvSSIA. 

In the year 1806, the Empress Marie Feodorovna, daughter 
of the Duke of Wurtenberg, founded a school for the deaf 
and dumb of both sexes on her estate at Pavlovsk, in the 
neighborhood of St. Petersburg, which four years later was 
moved to that city. A capital of 156,000 roubles was 
deposited in one of the savings banks to found a scholarship 
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fund for pupils placed at the school in her Majesty's name. 
The pupils are taug-ht by the Oral system, the Sig-n and 
Manual system being* used for those who are disinclined to 
follow the former method. In addition to this, thev are 
instructed in relig-ion, the Russian lang-uag"e, arithmetic and 
the necessary trades. The school consists of one hundred 
and five boy boarders and sixty-five girl boarders, besides 
thirty-two boys and twenty-eig'ht g^irls as day scholars. Of 
the two hundred and thirty pupils, one hundred and thirty- 
eig-ht are taug-ht by the (^ral system. 

AUvSTKAIJA. 

Superintendent Samuel Johnson, of the South Australian 
Instituticm for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb, at Brig-hton, 
reports that said Institution, which was founded October 1, 
1874, by the late William Townsend, M. P., is prog-ressing- 
verv favorably under an excellent staff of teachers. Before 
vacation of 1894, there were fifty-two inmates, viz.: eleven 
blind, thirty-nine deaf and two blind and deaf. The results 
attained in teaching- speech are g"ratifying", the Oral method 
being- employed in the educaticm of the deaf, but the pupils 
are permitted to use the Manual Alphabet. In the industrial 
department the boys, in addition to the usual studies, are 
taug-ht boot-making-, gardening and elementary' carpentry, 
and the g-irls learn sewing- and domestic work. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL REPORT. 



Desirous eventually to secure for instructive cbmparison greater uniformity 
of reports from all parts of the world, the Volta Bureau herewith presents the 
result of its inaugural labor in this direction. Whilst fully recognizing the 
meagreness of its achievement, nevertheless, as an initial effort, it is satisfac- 
tory. 

The scope of inquiry upon this first attempt has purposely been very 
limited, nevertheless in the notes appended to the statistical tables, although 
in some instances necessarily greatly abbreviated, there will occasionally be 
found some valuable suggestive statements. These notes are either liteial 
reproductions or translations from the originals which have come to hand in 
no less than ten different languages. The Bureau takes this occasion to dis- 
claim any endorsement of these statements, simply presenting them as indica- 
tive of current thought among those engaged in the instruction of the deaf. 
In a few instances where it seemed called for, statements of facts from histori- 
cal and previous reports made by those in charge of the respective schools, on 
file in the Bureau, have been inserted. The statistical tables, however, unless 
otherwise noted, are taken from the reports made direct to the Volta Bureau, 
supplemented in a few instances, for Germany and America, by figures obtained 
from the Reuschert Annual for 1895 and from the American Annals for Janu- 
ary, 1896, and, in regard to Italy, from Prof. G. Ferreri's list of Italian institu- 
tions published 1893. 

This report having an international character, the location and names of 
schools, so far as practicable, adheres to the nomenclature of the originals 
transmitted to the Bureau. 

In regard to the character of schools, the reports have, with but few excep- 
tions, been uniformly explicit. In regard to the designation of methods, 
however, a considerable variance prevails, which, in time, the Bureau hopes in 
a measure to overcome. For the present it simply gives as near as practicable, 
literally what has been reported either in the body of the tables or accompany- 
ing notes, and must leave any attempt at a closer analysis or classification to 
others, or for some future occasion. 

To account for the apparently large number of teachers in some schools, it 
may be well to note the fact that in giving totals some schools include also 
instructors in manual training and gymnastics, of arts and religion, who only 
attend periodically, whilst others omit this class altogether. 

More or less of industrial training, either in the schools or connected with 
them, seems to prevail pretty generally, especially so in Continental Europe. 

The Volta Bureau would here express its thanks and high appreciation to all 
superintendents, principals, directors, teachers, and others in charge of schools 



for the prompt, intelligent, and generally satisfactory character of the reports 
sent in. The material accompanying them, including MS. in some instances, 
has been very voluminous, and for the present purpose could only be availed 
of to an extremely limited extent, but the historical and other data given will 
all be carefully preserved in the archives of the Bureau, and cannot fail to prove 
of great interest to students and others who may at any time have occasion to 
consult the literary and other treasures its valuable library already contains. 

In conclusion, the hope is expressed that, in addition to those who so promptly 
contributed to enhance the value of the tables and statements which follow, in 
future also, those who failed to respond, will come forward and have their 
schools authoritatively enrolled upon this list of the world's educational insti- 
tutions for the deaf, which the Volta Bureau purposes to issue from time to 
time in furtherance of the cause it has been established to promote. 

With the exception of possibly fifteen schools in Africa, Belgium, Portugal, 
Russia, and Spain (the total number of whose pupils is not likely to exceed 
eight hundred), it is believed the list attached comprises all places of instruc- 
tion for the (Jeaf known at present to exist. 

JOHN HITZ, 
Superinte7i dent. 



EXPLANATORY, 



A strictly geographical arrangement of the schools by continents, countries, 
and. as far as practicable, cities and post-offices, has been adopted, numbered 
by countries, as will be observed in columns 1 and 2. 

The designation of schools in column 3 follows as nearly as possible the 
originals sent to the Bureau. 

Column 4 indicates in some instances the date of founding ; in others, that 
of opening. 

In column 6 the names given are not uniformly executive officers ; in some 
instances they are rather officers having supervisory functions. 

In column 7 Pr. = private, and Pu. = public. O = oflPentlich, stadtisch, staat- 
lich or public. V = Vereins or association. 

B = boarding. I = intemat (boarding). Pe. =« con pensione or boarding. 

D = day. E = externat (day) ; Q = quotidiana or day school. 

It should be noted that many of the schools indicated as being conducted 
by " private persons or corporations " receive governmental support in some 
form, and that a considerable number of schools indicated as '^ public " are not 
State or municipal schools, but are simply so designated to indicate that ad- 
mission is open to the public generally. 

In column 8 Al. = manual alphabet, Au. = aural. C = combined, a defini- 
tion of which will be found in note to No. 9, U. S. A. 

D == dactylology. M = manual, which is defined variously. 

O = oral ; Ls. = Lautsprach or Deutsche methode. O. P. = Oral pure. 
R. Ls.=Reine Lautsprach = Reine Deutsche-methode, and P. O. all signify 
Pure Oral, which latter implies the exclusion of all other methods of instruction 
than by speech and " Lip " or speech reading — writing being common to all 
methods. It will be proper to state that a large proportion if not all of the 
schools indicated simply as Oral, follow it would seem, the Pure Oral method. 

All other designations of methods indicated in this column are written out 
in full. 

In column 11 the letter F where it occurs signifies that the statement given 
upon that line is taken from Prof. G. Ferreri's list of Italian schools, published 
1893. 

The letter R indicates that the statement given is taken from Reuschert^s 
Annual or Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Taubstummen Lehrer for the year 1895. 

(XJ) = unofficial. 

S. H. P. = some hearing power. 

(N) wherever it occurs refers to note of the corresponding school number. 

* «= British Deaf-Mute and latest reports received. 



STATEMENT OF SCHOOLS 



1 
2 
3 

4 
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Location. 



AFRICA. 

CAPE COI.ONY. 

Cape Town 

Grahaniftto'wu 

King Williams T'n, Cunveut S. H. 

Worcester 

NATAL.. 
Durban, 42 Russell St 



Nama 






Convent School for the Deaf and Dumb 

School for the Deaf 

DeEif and Dumb Mission School 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 

Ealing House School for the Deaf 



Note.— Schools are also reported to exist in Algiers and Syonfieh, Egypt. A school formerly existing is Bh 



1 
2 

1 

2 



Presbyterian Mission School for the Deaf i 188B 



ASIA. 

CHINA. 

Tung: Chow, Chefoo, Prov. Shantimg 

INDIA. I 

Bombay i School for the Deaf I UH 

Calcutta, No. 4 College Sq Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School i ISM 

JAPAN. I 

Kyoto, near Imperial Pk ' The Kyoto-Moa-in 



Tokyo, 77 SasugayachO I Tokyo Moa-gakko (Blind and Deaf) 



1818 
1880 



NoTK.— Japan. (1) "The students are taught practically by dactylology, writing, and by pronunciatioii 
which was invented by the founder, Furukawa. Shampooing and acupuncture specially taught." I 

Japan. (2) Batu Jamininath Banerji, the Principal, is absent in England and America attendine^ training oi^| 
leges for teachers. 



1 
2 
3 
4 



AUSTRALIA. 

Brighton, near Adelaide, S. A 

Brisbane, Queensland 

Melbourne, St. RUdaBd., Victoiia. 
Sydney, New South Wales 



South Australian Inst'n for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb 

Victorian Deaf and Dumb Institution 

New South Wales Institution for Deaf and Blind 



1974 

"m 

1861 



(1) " Oral method— manual alphabet allowed. Two deaf and blind pupils attend. There is also on Wri^i 
St., Adelaide, an Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission, founded 1890 by Superintendent Johnson, and conducted Iff 
Eugene Salas. It is a public day institute where the manual method is used. Lectures are given, a library is 
provided, and the deaf are encouraged to improve the education they received at school. 45 deaf-mutes are under 
its care." 

(3) " The opening ceremony was performed on the 13th of October, 1867, • • • The view held by some thii 
the intermarriage of deaf-mutes is likely to produce deaf children has not been verified in this colony ; not » 



1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

R 

i) 

10 

11 

12 

13 



EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Agram, Croatien 

Arad, Hungary 

Brunn, Msihren 

Budapest VII, 2 B^thleupltz 

Budapest VIII, 43 Himyadi Gassc. 

Budweis, Bohmen 

Doblinjt:, 16 Hof zeile bei Wien 

Kibenscliitz, bel Brunn, Moravia. . . 

Gorz, 26 Seminar Str 

Graz, 2lA EiRcngassc Stcicruiark 

Kapsovar, Ungarn 

Klafi:enfurt, Kilmten 

Klaugenburf*:, Siobenburgcu 



Landestaubstummen Inst 

Aradv^rosi Kozs^Sgi siketn^ma-iukola 

MuhriRch-Schlesisches Taubstummen Inst 

Izelt siketnemakorszintdzete 

Oflf. Lehru. Erziehgs. Anstalt fur Taubstumme. 

Taubstummen AnstaJt 

Niedr. Ostrc. Landestaubstummen Schule 

Moravsky zemsky ustav pro hluchonc'm6 

Landschaftliches Taubstummen Inst 

LandschEif tliches Taubstummen Inst 

StJidtische Taubstummen Schule 

Kamts Taubstummen Inst 

Landestaubstummen Anstalt 



1893 
1885 
1883 
1877 



1871 
1S81 
1804 
1840 
1831 
1886 
184R 
1888 



Jl.n.r...-zrnaer ASIA, a„b.«tnte the word " I«**-;," J- r^-jr " ■'""^* '''' ^"' ""^ '''^"'' ''^ ^ 
7 read the word " Japan " before the »econd note (,•»). 
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ounder. 



ktholic Church . . 
.tholic Church. . 
;ia Tiefenbock.. 
''d Church 



ion and Natal 
nent. 



6 



Executive Offtcer. 



8r. M. Stephana, O.8.D. . 
B. J. G. de Labat, Prin. . 



Sara Champion . 



Character. 



Pr. B 



Pr. B. &D. 

Pu 



Pr. B. 



8 



Method. 



9 



S 

.d 



Manual. 



O. 
C 

P. O. 



4 
8 

2 



Pupils. 



10 

Con- 
genital 



3 
15 



14 



581 



11 

8. H. 
P. 



U 
U 
3 
9 



13 



158 

Total. 



A. , has been discontinued. 



13 
6 
8 

39 



758 



Irs. C. R. Mills.. 


Annetta T. Mills 


Pr. B 

Pr. D 

Ft. D 

Pu. B. & D. 

B. & D 


D. 0. . . 






U 

u 

58 

3 

585 


158 


3urin 









585 


Jinha 

urukawa. Q d v . 


Sri Nath. Sinha, Act'g Hmr 
G. Yamada. Sunt 




D. 

Note 


4 

7 


10 
69 
30 


23 
74 


ira. 

wakura & others. 


8. Konishi. Dir 


64 














11 


109 


30 


198 



le ordinary course of instruction comprises reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, written con- 
id gymnastics. The technical course : Drawing, engraving, joinery, and sewing ; also a special course 



isend, M. P . 

Qd F. J. Rose — 
ng & Bd. of Dir. 



Samuel Johnson, Supt. 
Isaac Dickson, Supt . . . 

Wm. Jones, Supt 

Samuel Watson, Supt. . 



Pu. B. 



Pu. B. 
Pu. B. 



D. O. 



C. 
C. 



8 



8 
8 



584 



588 



36 
30 



94 



12 


43 


U 


11 


9 


60 


6 


46 


27 


160 



ice is known of children being similarly afflicted as their parents. The board of managers are now 
le example of some of the most important institutions in England and America, bycarrjrlng on the 
f the children on the combined system, thus securing the advantages acknowledged to belong to both 

eater part of deaf department conducted on the oral system. Fully one-third learn by means of 
system." 



ierung 

)Z 

raubenburg. 

ks 

m 

re. Landtag. . 
I. Landtag. . 

tauig 

[sche Regierg 



Ivan Muha, Vorstr. .... 

Jakob Ellas, Dir 

Edw. Partisch, Dir. . . . 
Leoi)d. Grimberger, Dir 

Anton Frim, Dir 

Sedl6,k, Dir 

Adalbert Lehfeld, Dir. . 

Josef Kolar, Dir 

Fried. Lenardig, Dir 

Alois Zey ringer, Dir 

Milankovitz, Dir 

Geo. Grientschnig 

— Olgyai Janos, Dir ... 



O. I 

O. E.... 
Pr. I. . . . 
O. I.... 
O. I. E. 
I 



O. I 

O. I. ... 

O. I 

O. I. E. 
O.E.... 

V.I 

O.I 



L,B 

R. Ls. 
Ls. . . . 
Ls.... 
Ls . . . 



R. Ls. 
Ls... 
Ls.... 
C 



Au. R. Ls. 



6 


10 


5 


3 


3 


4 


8 


18 


16 


9 


55 


6 


4 


3 


3 


10 
18 






80 


25 


10 


24 


18 


6 


20 


17 


17 


51 


87 


1 
7 






9 


13 


6 


« i . ■ • ■ . 





24 
9 
74 
89 
21 
96 

151 
81 
66 

137 

8 

26 

60 



{ 



8 



Staterrient of SchooUji 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



% 

Location. 



EUROPE-Conrd. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— Cont'd. 

KonigKTratz, BOhmen 

IL«ipnik» Mabren 

I«eitineritZy Bohmeu 

Iiembei^* tfalicien 

Iieinb«ii;» Oalicien 

liinz, an der Donau 

MilM, bei Hall, Tirol 

Mltrovltz, Slavonien 

Neu8atz» Ungarn 

Pi»«r 

St. Polten, NIed. Oestr 

TemeBvar, 17 BemgaRse. 

Trient, S. Tirol 

Wahrlng, 3 Klettenhoferg'e (bei Wien) 

Wai;2en» Ungarn 

Wien III, 22 Bndolfsgasse 

Wien IV, 13 favoritenstr 

Wien IX, 2 Oemeindegasse 



3 

Name. 



I go. 

if' 



Diozes. Taubstnmmen Insl, Budolfinum — 
Mahrische Landestaabstnmmen Anstalt. . . . 

Dioecesan Tanbstummen Inst 

Oalicische Priv. Taubstummen Inot 

Bardachs Taubstummen Schule 

K K. Prov. Taubstummen Lehranstalt 

Landestaubstummen Inst 

Serbische Taubstummen Anstalt. 

Berencz Prlvatanstalt fur Taubstummen 

Vereins Anstalt fur Taubstumme 

Bischofe. Taubstummen Anstalt 

Stadtisches Taubstummen Inst 

Istituto P. V. Sordo-Muti 

Kommunal Taubstummen Anstidt 

K. Landestaubstummen Anstalt , 

Allg. Oestr. Israelii Taubstummen Anstalt. 

K K Taubstummen Institut 

Offentl. Taubstummen Unterrichts Abtheilg 



im 

1811 
IM 
IW 

im 

180 
ISM, 
ITTI' 
188B 






Note. — (2) Instruction is given in the Magyar language. Industrial training also given. 
(3) (Gestures to a limited extent are x)ermitted. Instruction given in the Gterman language. 

(7) Urbantschitsch's method of aural training is practised in this school. 

(8) Instruction given in the Bohemian language. 

(9) The pupils are taught either in the Italian or Slavonic language according to their nationality. 

(10) Instruction is given in the German language, although about one-quarter of the puidls are of Slavonfe 
origin. 

(12) The first principal of this school introduced the ** mixed " method. His successor the " French " mi, 
to the exclusion of all oral instruction. His successor in turn abolished all other than the pure oral method titl 
connection with aural training according to the system Urbantschitsch. 



1 
2 
S 
4 
5 



BEI.GIUM. 

Anvers, 117, rue van Schoonbeke 

An vers, 17, rue Jongelinke 

Bruxelles, 106, Bampart des Moines. 
Gand, Boighem, 1 rue de la Pomme. . 
lilege 



Institut des Sourds Muets 

Institut des gourdes Muettes 

Inst. Boyal des Sourds Muets et des Aveugles. 

Inst. St. Gregoire pour Sourds Muets 

Inst Boyal des Sourds Muets et des Aveugles. 



186) 
1881 
ISM 
18» 
1819 



Note. — (1 and 2) The Antwerp Aid Society for the Protection of Deaf-Mutcs was organized 1835. At first it 
sent its wards to divers schools until later on it successively established these two schools. The course of iB' 
struction is the same as that of the elementary schools for the hearing. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, Gita dels vis 58 

Copenhagen, 1, Bosenvang's Tidealle 
Copenhagen. 31, Niels Ebbesensway 
Frdksbg. 

Fredericia 

Nyborg 



Det Kougellge Dovstumme Inst 18W 



Froken Mathlus Dovstummenanstalt 
Miss Hvids School for the Deaf 

Konegliche Taubstummen Institut. 
Den Kongelige D()vstumme skola. . , 



1871 
1881 

1880 
1849 



Note. — The deaf children of Denmark are classified into (A) semi-deaf, taught at Nyborg by aural and 
oral methods. Glass (B), deaf without any hearing whatever are sent to the Boyal School at Fredericia, and the 
pupils of Glass (G), composed of the dullest and most backward deaf, are educatetl at the Boyal Institution in 
Copenhagen by means of the manual alphabet and writing. The classification takes place at the Fredericia school, 
to which all deaf-mutes, upon arriving at school age (8 years), are first sent. 

(2) This school is limited to twelve inmates In order to preserve its strictly family character. Although % 
private institution, the government extends its aid. No degree of intellectual deficiency is excluded. 
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Deaf^ December, 1895 — Cont'd. 



5 

Founder. 




Joa. Joh. Hais 

lesregierung. 

Jhof A, B. Hille 

ibekannt , 

Bardach 

laelBeitter 

Holdheim 

^oj Popovic 

Berencz 

>• 

■ imm •> 

<SM rl Schaffer 

49iDv. Kep. de Tschiderer. 
'--'*»• 

ML^Eouisch! !!!!!*.'.!!'...'! 

HpMl Decree 

WttiL Pabisch 



6 



Executive Officer. 



P. Vladls. Sekera, Dir 

Ant. Holzer, Dir 

P. Karl B. Kotler, Dir 

Anton Mejbanm, Dir. 

laak Bardach Dir 

Aloifl Walcher, Dir 

Jos. Zamx>edri, Dir 

Badivoj Popovic, Dir 

Michael Bereucz 

Kmoch, Dir 

Witschko, Dir 

C. Schaflfer, Dir 

Sac. VaL de Prob6zer, Dir.. 

Webber, Hm 

Prof. Piv&r, Dir 

Dr. M. Brunner, Dir 

Fink, Dir 

Joh Pabisch, Ob. L 



Character. 



Pr. I. E. . . 

O. I 

O. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I. E... 

O. I , 

Pr. E 

Pr. I. E..., 

Pr 

Pr. I. E.... 

Pr. I 

0. I 

Pr. I 

O.E 

1. E 

O. I 

O. I. E.... 
O. E 



8 

Method. 



9 






Frost'sche. 

Lb 

O {n) 

Ls 

R. Ls 

Ls 

C 

Ls 

Ls 



Ls 

Italian. 



Ls 



Ls 



9 
5 

7 
11 

5 
5 
% 
1 
10 

7 

7 

8 

14 

10 

11 

9 



230 



Pupils. 



10 


11 


Con- 


S. H. 


genital 


P. 


31 


3 


SO 


20 


582 


4 


30 


15 


6 


5 


45 


42 


20 


30 


5 




. . . .^^. 


6 


31 


6 


J 




37 


28 


19 


20 ! 


652 


373 



12 

Total. 



80 
48 
32 
79 
16 
87 
60 
8 
3 

156 
42 
53 
44 
59 

165 
80 

109 
54 



(15) Instruction given in the Bohemian language. 

(16) Although in Bohemia instruction in this school is given in the German language. C = Frost'sche. 
(19) Up to 1847 this was a day school. It was then converted into a boarding school. Several text-books 

kTe emanated from instructors at this school. 
'20) This school has but one boarder, all others being day pupils. 

(23) The teacher of this school is a certificated teacher of the deaf, who is an instructor in one of the elemen- 
■chools, and in addition has been teaching deaf children on his own account, gratuitously in some in- 
■uioes. 

(26) Special attention is also given to industrial training, and to enable pupils to improve and become self- 
ftjttaining after their regular school term. 



llASoci6t^proted'edes S.M. 
Ka 8oci^t4 proted'e des S.M. 

CJhanoine Triest 

4L Burgoise. 

SHeui Bap. Qouplin 



Abbe f van Bueren. . , 

Melle H. Loons 

Bosalie SjuUenackers, 
M. A. Stockmans . . . . 
M. Su jokers Mathieu. . 



Pr I 

Pi* I 

Pu. I 

Pr. Pu. I. 
Pu. I. E. 



O. P. 
O. P. 
C ... 
O .. . . 

o. p. 



.(n) 



lO 


17 


14 


8 


21 


21 


14 


63 


35 


13 


71 


7 


15 


74 


10 


60 


246 


87 



60 
55 

157 
98 

105 

475 



{2Pi Has a pupil congenitally deaf who became blind when nine years of age. Orale, combinue designes. 

(4) Special attention given to industrial training, arboriculture, gardening, etc. 

(5) A large majority of the pupils are boarders. 



Qtlftes and Fundats 

3Rrof . J. Keller 

lIlmNanuaHvid... 

By the State 

< Dahlerap 



Pastor Fr. Heiberg Vorstr 
Frdulein L. A. Mathisen. . 
Miss Nanna Hvid 



Gteo. Jorgensen, Dir 

Joh. Geo. Forchhammer 



Pu. I.... 
Pr. I.... 
Pr 

O. L E . 
CI. E. . . . . 



D. .. 
R. Ls 
O.... 

P. O. 
R. Ls 



13 
5 

1 

23 
13 






77 


1 
4 

124 


1 

19 
38 


8 
8 

190 
79 


55 


129 


58 


362 



(4) This school needed to be enlarged from time to time. It can now accommodate 250 children. It has 
biee divlBious : (1) Training School, (2) intellectually bright children, (3) children of ordinary capability, in- 
loding also the feeble-minded, transferred to it from a school for such children which was abolished 1893. 

(5) This school was conducted many years by Prof. Joh. Keller as a private institution. In 1891, when the 
liildiiigs were destroyed by fire, the Danish government assumed charge and erected new buildings. Obligatory 
ehool attendance of the deaf was promulgated in Denmark as early as 1805. 
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Statement of Scho 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

44 



Location. 



EUROPE— C^ow^'d. 

FRANCE. 

Angouleine 

Annonay* Ard6che 

Arlanc, Puy de Dome. 

Avignon, Vaucluse. 

Bordeaux, Gironde, rue Bt.-Semiu. . . 
Bordeaux, Oironde, rue Marseille 61.. 

Besancon, Doubs 

Bourf?, Ain 

Bours, Aln 

Bourg: la Beine. Seine 

Chambery, Savole 

Deols, Indre 

£lbeuf, Seine-Inferieure 

Liaval, Mayenne 

Lyon, 77 rue Maisons-Neuves 

Malgrrange, Meurthe-Moselle 

Nantes, Loire Inf erieure 

Neam, Seine 

Oloron, Basses Pyr^n^es 

Orleans, St. Jean de la Buelle 

Paris, 254 rue St. Jacques. 

Paris, 82 rue de Longchamps 

Kochin-UUe, Du Nord 

Koyat-les- Bains, Puy de Dome 

St. Hippolyte, G&rd 

St. Liaurent-du-Pont, Isere. 



3 

Name. 



Institution Balzac et des Boords-Muets 

Institute de la Providence . . 

Institute des Sourds-Muets de Ghaumont 

Institute des Sourds-Muets, Begues, etc 

Institute National des Sourdes-Muettes 

Ecole des Sourds-Muets et les Aveugles 

Institute des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution Napoleon 

Institution Notre-Dame du Calvaire 

Institution National des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution des Sourds-Parlants 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets de V Est 

lustit'n des Sourds-Muets et Aveugles de la Persagotiei 

Institution depart'l de Sourds-Muets 

Institute des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution National des Sourdn-Muets 

Institution Houdin 

Institution des Sourds-Muets et des jeunes Aveugles. . . 

Institution St. Anne 

Institution des Sourds-Muets Protestants 

Ecole St. Bruno (Chartreuse de Curriere) 

Additional schools in France which in May, 1887, reported to the French Minister of the Inter 



70 



Note.— (1) Director refers specially to the advantage which the system of instruction followed at tl 
confers upon the deaf. 

(2) Up to 1879 " Methode Mimlque," since " Methode Orale Pure." 

(4) This school admits not only the deaf, but also children defective in speech, and the director cail 
tern of instruction ^' Mixte (orale et mimique)," and claims that his school is the only one in France ^ 
education of the sexes is practised with the best of results— compliments American schools iu this dire( 

(5) This is a strictly State institution for the instruction of deaf girls. Since 1879 the pure oral n 
followed. Children admitted at the age of six years. Sisters of Charity have charge of the instruction. 

(8) The late Inspector General Claveau declared the achievements of this school ^' plus remarquableH. 
1880 all instruction is given by the pure oral method. A number of instances are cited where the deaf ; 
this school competed successfully with hearing pupils in competitive examinations. 

(9) The institution takes its name from the fact that it was made the beneficiary of a legacy of f n 
derived from Napoleon I. 

(11) This institution in reality consists of two separate and distinct schools under one managemeu 
Elivira Conti, of the Sacred Heart, as Directrice, having charge of the girls (35), and Mr. Eugene Bland 
boys (75). 

(13) Director Capon designates his method of instruction '* Orale Mixte,'' but the printed matter ace 
ing his report indicates that only oral and writteu language is used. Pupils at the close of their school 
placed for two years with artisans to learn some trade. The director is an " Officier d'Academie Fi-ana 
reate," etc. The school has a special museum comprising some 7,000 objects utilized in teaching pupilf 

(15) The director is proprietor of the establishment ; receives, however, a subsidy from the Depart 
Rhone and City of Lyons. Gardening, housekeepiug, and needlework taught. Very satisfactory res 
been achieve by aural ti-aining. 

(17) ** Combined system used up to 1880, since then pure oral, of which prospectus says : * est c! 
rendre plus complutement le Sourd-Muet a la socidte en lui donnant une connaissance et uu usage plu 
de la langue.' " 

(21) During the last four years of the pupils' school period, special attention is given to iudustria 
training. Conducts a normal training school for instructors of tlie deaf and confers diplomas upon sal 
graduates. The library and museum connected with the institution are both extensive and valua 
pupils are charged francs 1,400 annually, and upon entry an equipment fee of francs 400. Pupils are 
between the ages uf 9 and 12 years and can remain until 21 years of age. 

(22) Claims to be the cradle of the pure oral metbod in France. 

(25) Claims to be the only Protestant institution for the deaf in France. The sexes are kept strictly 
Both boys and girls are apprenticed to artisans before leaving the institution — the buys learning sho 
cabinet-making, bookbinding, baking, gardening, etc., and the girls needlework, embroidery, cooking, 

(26) Printing, shoemaking, horticulture, etc., taught. Adopted the oral method iu 1880. 



1 
2 
3 
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GERMANY. 

Aaclien, Preussen . ! Provinzial Taubstiimmeiiaustalt. 

Ang^erburj(, Preussen i Provinzial Taubstumuicuaustalt 

Ansbacli, Bayern I Stiidte. Taubstummenanstalt 

Anj^sburg^, Bayern Ereis Taubstummenanstalt fur Kuabcn . 



f, Becemier, 1895.— Cont'd. 






i^on, aloud, elo H. c»Te.. 

". .'.^."jBr. CelMt 

met Falli.. 
K de JoHelb 
■biXelaj 



e. IicsentiL., 



e(Ins St.Q'b'1). 
etboa«a|. 'ape'i 



ir Agu^deU Croli 



Boeura de St. Clai]ea 
Fr.FrLdafr.deSLQ 



HiUrtui VerdflUbtn, n 



"iio 




sa 








ii 




la 


j 






13 


n 


ti 


' ao 




*4 




























ao 



) ftbore teble, repotted in n 



lo oltcolu at the Ulnlster of 



3 m O 



ifi followlDg taught bjr 



lUBht bj the 
5.Ufi pnpll- 
reported, gl 



S;":""'^ 


IT... Wilh, Llpnacti, Dlr 


0. B.,.. 

o.eZ'.'. 


::i?i.;::: 


i ■; 


ao IT 

36 44 


nu 






IHDK H. Koob. VorBtd 


4n 



w|d™. riB) «boye rem 8965 inste*,! 8145 ™a Kflfift \oa\«a »*\*iBiS,^5,S;^Cv%t^ 
^J?^i,° o""* ^'*' 'f"™ *^3 tUBteul 183, aOOa liiftle*a. \a»« *ii^ ***** ■n».\*»a. 6 
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Statement of Sc/iot 



2 

Location. 



6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4L 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 



EUROPE— ConVd. 

GERMANY— Cont'd. 

Bambergft Bayem 

Bayreuth, Bayem 

Bensheiuiy Or. H. Hessen 

Berlin, Elsasser Str. 86-88 

Berlin, O. Markiis Str. 49 

Berlin- Weissengee 

Bonnigheim, Wiirttemberg 

Braunschweig, Herzgth. Brg 

Bremen 

Breglau, Schlesien 

Bromberg, Posen 

Bruhl, Bheinprovinz 

Buren, Weatfalen 

Cainberg, Hessen Nassau 

Cobni^, Sachs. Cobg. Gotha 

Danzig, West Preussen 

Detmold, Lippe Detmold. 

Dillingen, Bayem 

Dinglingen, Or. H. Baden 

Dresden, Chemnitzer Str. 2 

Dregden-Plauen 

Elberfeld, Bheinprovinz 

Emden, Prov. Hannover 

Erfurt, Prov. Sachsen 

Egsen, Bheinprovinz 

Frankenthal, Bheinfalz 

Frankfurt a M 

Friedberg, Gr. H. Hessen 

Friedland, Ost. Preussen 

Forth, Bayem 

Gerlachsheim, Gr. H. Baden 

Ginund, Wiirttemberg 

Cjuiund. Wiirttemberg 

Gnben, Brandenburg 

Halbergtad, Prov. Sachsen 

Halle, a. S., Prov. Sachsen 

Haniburg , 

Heiligenbronn, Wurttemberg 

Hildburghausen, Sach. Meiningen 

Hildegheim, Prov. Hannover 

Hohen-wart, Bayern , 

Homberg, Gassel 

Igenheim, Ob. Elsass 

Jena, Sachs. Weim. Eisnach 

Keinpen, a. R., Bheiuproviuz 

Koln, Hosengasse 10 

Koniggberg, Preussen 

Konigsberg, Preussen 

Koglin, Prov. Pommem , 

Liangenhorgt, Westfalen , 

liCipzig, Sachsen 

lilegnltz, Schlesien , 

Liubeck. Wahn Str. 63 , 

Liud'wigslugt, Gr. H. Meek. Schwu. 

Marienburg, W. Preussen. , 

M eergburg, Baden 

IVf etz, Elsass-Lothringen 

Munchen, Bayem 

Munchen, Bayern , 

Nenried, Bheinprovinz , 

Nurnberg, Wiirttemberg 

N urtingen, Wurttemberg . 

Ognabruck, Hannover , 

Ogterburg, Prov. Saclisen , 

Peterghagen, Westfalen 

Pogen, PreuHsen 

Pottgdam-Nowaweg 

Katibor, Schlesien , 

Kegensburg, Bayem 

Koggel, O. Preussen 

Rogtock, Mecklbg. Schwerin 

Schleiz, Beuss, j. L 



3 

Name. 



Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstummenschulc 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

K. Taubstummen u. Lehrerbildungsanstalt 

Stfidt. Taubstummenschulc 

Iraelit Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Konge. Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats. Taubstummenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Herzgl. Taubstummen u. Lehranstalt 

Stfidt. Taubstummenschulc 

Staats Taubstummenschule 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummen Vorschule 

Envang. Prov. Taubstummenanstalt 

Ostfriesische Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Ereis Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummen Erziehungsanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Stiidte. Taubstummenschula 

Gr. H. Badische Taubstummenanstalt 

Konigl. Taubstummenanstalt 

Filial Taubstummenanstalt dcr Barmherzn. Schwn. . 

Provinzial Taubstummenschule 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenschule 

Privat Taubstnmmeuanstalt 

Herzogl. Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzi^ Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Standsche Taubstummenanstalt 

Kathol. Taubstummenanstalt 

Erziehs anstalt fiir Schwerhorige u. Ertaubte 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenschule 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Lehranstalt fiir Taubstnmme Kinder 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Berend Schrodersche Schule 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Qr. H. Taubstummenanstalt 

Kaiserl. Taubstummenanstalt 

Konigl. Central Taubstummen Inst 

Heil anstalt f Gr Sprach Kranke 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Stiidt. Taubstnmmenschulen (4) . . 

Konigl. Taubstummenschule 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Oberllnhaus 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 
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\ December^ 1895. — Cont'd. 



5 

mder. 



6 



Executive Officer. 



Bauisch. 



indwig. 
chke . . 
rtram . 



(rung, 
mug . 
s 



terstgg. Vern.. 



lutz (Dm.) . 

gk 

;rat 



Wagner. 

t-u. Sprenger.. 

Qcke 

. Jencke 

r. Reg. 



Loge 
ing.. 



el 



tag 



ederich 

pfar. Kratzer.. . 
Schweeteru 

ow 

. A. Klotz 

iuck u. andr . . . 

I 

lell 



poltsweiler 

nun 

rung 

nstein, n. a . . 

n. 

Gent. Vereln . 



3r. 



nd. ; . . . . 

Friederich . , 

ierung 

dorf er 



Atsregierung 
brat 



leruug 



J 

jrung. 



Loge. 



iSenatoren.... 



Franz Keller, Vorstr 

Job. Maunschedelf Oblr. . . 

Wilh. Herames, Dir 

K. Eduard Walther, Dir . . . 

Karl Bemdt, Dir 

Beich, Vorst 

Trt. Fr. Streich.,Ob. Inspr. 

Oust. Schott, Ob. Inspr 

Marquart, Vorstr 

Bd. Bergmann, Dir 

Nordmann, Vorstr — 

H. Fieth, Dir 

Ferd. Derigs, Dir 

Wilh. Wehrheim, Dir 

A Schlott, Vorstr 

Bruno Badau, Vorstr 

Brockschmid, Lehr. . . . 

— — Niedermair, Dir 

Schweickhardt, Lehr. . 

H. G. Stotzer, Dir 

H. G. Stotzner, Dir 

W Sawallisch, Dir 

Otto Danger, Dir 

Karl Prufner 

Ochs, Dir 

Kling, Vorstd 

Joh Vatter, Ob. Lehr. 

Wodaege, Dir 

Lud. Fenselau, Vorst 

Peter Fischer, Lehr 

H. Willareth, Vorstr 

W. Hirzel, O. Inspr 

Joh. Henne, Inspr 

Bilger, Dir 

Wilh. Keil, Dir 

Fried. Kobrich, Dir 

H. 8r)der,Dir 

Hochw.H, A. Stohe, Vorstr, 

Dr. O. Buckert, Insptr 

V. Staden. Dir 

Schw. Beda, O. Lehm 

Fried. Kessler, Dir 

Kexel, Ob. Lehr. 

K. Brauckni»nn, Dir 

H. Kirfel, Dir 

N. Weissweiler, Dir 

Belmer, Dir 

H. Scheffler, Dir 

Oltersdorf , Vorstr 

Mart. Bruss, Dir 

Dr. Eichler, Dir 

H. Kratz, Dir 

Strakerjahn, O. Lehr. . 

Mulsow, Dir . 

C. Hollenweger, Dir 

HSrter, Vorst 

Emil Erbrich, Dir 

Max Roller, Inspr 

Gentner, Dir 

Theo. Barth, Dir 

Prof. Dr. Glauning, Insp . . 

H. Weber, O. Lehr 

Otto Zeller, Dir 

Kiihne, Dir. 

Herm. Winter, Dir 

G. Bieraann 

F. Badomski, Dir 

Alb. Schwarz, Dir 

Joh. Doring, Vorst 

Heinick, Dir 

Wilh. Lemke, Lehr 



Character. 
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Method. 



O.I 

O. I 

O.E 

O. L E. . . . 

O.E 

Pr.I 

O.E 

Pr.I 

Pr. I. E... 
O. E 



La.... 

La 

Lb... 

B.L8. 

Ls.... 



• • • • 



B. Ls. 
Ls.. . 



E. Ls. 



O. E.... 
O.E... 
O. E.... 
O.E.... 
O. E.... 
O.E,... 
Pr.I ... 
Pr.I... 
O. L E. . 
O. I . . . . 
O.I.... 
O. I.... 
O. I. E . 
O. E. .. 
O. I . . . . 
O. I . . . . 
O.E... 
O. E.... 
O.E.... 
O. I . . . . 
O. I. E.. 
OLE.. 
O. I.E.. 
O. LE.. 
O. E.... 
O. I.E.. 
Pr. L... 
O. E.... 
O.I E.. 
Pr. I . . . 
O. E.... 
Pr. I . . . 
Pr. I . . . 

O.E 

Pr. E... 
O.E.... 
Pr. E . . . 
O. E.... 
O. E.... 
O. I. E . 
Pr. L... 
O. E.... 
O.E 
O.E 
O.I 
O. I 
O. I 
Pr... 
O. E. 
O. E. 
O.E 
O.E 
O. E 
O.E 
Pr. I 
O.I 
Pr. I 
O. I. E. 
O.E 
O.I 



B. Ls. 
Ls.... 
Ls.... 
B. Ls. 
B. Ls. 



Ls.... 
Ls.... 
B. Ls. 
B. l£. 
Ls.... 



B.LS. 



Ls. 
Ls. 
Ls. 
Ls. 
Ls 



B. Ls. 

Ls... 

Ls... 



Ls. 



Ls.... 
Ls.... 
Ls.... 
Ls.... 
Ls.... 
B. Ls. 
Ls.... 



B. Ls 



Ls. 
Ls. 
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4 

10 

21 

18 

3 

7 
7 
4 

31 
7 
9 
7 

16 

4 
1 
8 

22 
4 
7 
4 
9 
6 
7 
6 
9 
5 
1 

13 
7 
9 

10 
8 
7 

11 
7 
4 

11 
4 

15 
9 
1 
5 

13 

12 
8 
8 
9 

18 

12 
2 
8 

12 

13 
8 

11 



Pupils. 



7 
5 
5 

lO 
5 
7 
1 

23 

31 
8 

lO 
2 
5 



10 


11 


Con-- 


8. H. 


genital 


P. 




4 


9 




42 


42 


25 


12 


62 


33 




R 



39 
13 



97 



33 
16 
44 
8 
10 



97 
16 
25 
lO 
45 



20 



12 

2 

31 



36 



29 
29 
24 
15 
10 



54 
12 



15 
36 
30 
20 



R 
R 



R 
R 
R 



61 
5 
6 
9 

16 



R 
R 

R 



9 
lO 



R 



51 
15 
24 

14 
21 
37 
25 
6 



R 



19 
17 



jR 



5 
14 
29 

9 



23 


20 




R 


26 


32 


5 


3 




R 


.S3 


19 


61 


47 


6 


16 


66 


12 




R 


27 


11 


7 


11 


24 


16 


33 


13 




R 


11 


20 


70 


36 


116 


83 


19 


16 




R 




R 



12 

TotaL 



20 
14 

70 

23 

18 

25 

5 

7 



26 
16 
72 
76 

126 
22 
69 
47 
31 

233 
64 
72 
61 
92 
14 
28 
11 
46 
12 

206 
38 
62 
24 
74 
66 
56 
33 
36 
64 
4 
94 
62 
66 
90 
80 
66 
92 
60 
23 

104 
46 

101 
44 
6 
43 
77 
98 
67 
79 
78 

168 

97 

6 

76 

120 
86 
48 
79 

"*57 
38 
40 
70 
44 
61 
2 

188 

297 
60 

lOO 

9 

30 
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77 
78 
79 
81) 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
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Location. 



EUROPE— Conrd. 

GERM ANY— Con Vd. 

Schleswi);, Preussen 

Schlochaiif W. Preussen 

Schneidexnuhl, Posen 

Soest, Westfslen 

Stade, Hannover 

Stettin, Pommem 

StralBund, Pommem 

Strassburg-Neudorf, Elsass 
Strassburg-Ruprechtsau .. 

Straubing:, Bayem 

Trier, Bheinprovinz 

Weimar 

Welssenfels, Prov. Sachsen . . 
Wildeshausen, Oldenburg.. 
Wiiheimsdorf, Wiirttemberg 
Winnenden, Wiirttemberg. . . 

WHezen, Preussen 

Wurzburg. Bayem 

Zell, (Eysoldeu), Bayem 

Zerbst, Herzgtm. Anhalt 

Zittau, Sachsen 



3 

Name. 



Provinzial TaubstnmmenaBstalt 

Provinzial Taubstnmmenanstalt : 

Provinzial Taubstummenansialt , 

Provinzial Tiaubstummenanstalt , 

Provinzial Taubstumm^anstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt , 

Stadte Taubstummenanstalt , 

Evangel. Prot. Taubstummenanstalt , 

Jacautot Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstnmmenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Herzogl. Taubstummen u. Blindenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummen Lehr Institut 

Anstalt fur Normal u. Schwachsin Taubstummen, 

Paulineupflege 

Wilh. Augusta Stift Taubstummenschule 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat 'J aubstummenanstalt 

Herzogl. Taubstummenanstalt 

Vorschule fur Taubstumme 






vm\ 

IS 

It 
isa] 

vm 

18Sl) 
18»1 
18» 
18)4 
18» 
1879 
18M 
18» 
1890 
1837 
1828 
1879 

\m 

1873 
180S 



Note.— (3) The teacher in charge is instructor in a school for girls, and as teacher of the deaf receives 
addition of mks. 460 ($109) to his salary. 

(4) Pupils after attending school for eight years are then apprenticed to some trade for three years, dmiiif 
which period they attend a supplementary course of study at school. 

{fi) In fact a public day school with boarding facilities for non-residents conducted by an aid society at i 
fixed amount. The number of pupils is limited to 20. 

(8) The Royal Deaf -Mute Institution at Berlin is the only State institution proper in the Kingdom of Pnuiii 
Its object is that of a normal training school for teachers of the deaf ; for this purpose the State Minister d 
Instruction designates annually five or six young teachers, either male or female, to attend the institution 
two years and there receive theoretical and practical instruction. Upon concluding the term of training, 
undergo, in conformity with the order issued June 27, 1878, relating to teachers of the deaf, an examination, ni 
which, if successfully passed, they are certified as qualified for appointment as teachers In any of the schools i 
the deaf in the various Provinces of the State. During this attendance at the training school in Berlin; each one 
receives annually a state subsidy of marks 1,200 <$291). The deaf-mute school connected with the institutiOD 
constitutes primarily a practice school for the teachers. For further particulars see Walther : Die Koni^dil 
Taubstummenanstalt zu Berlin, 1888, Yerlag von El win Stude. 

(9) Of eight pupils whose fathers and mothers were deaf, five have deaf brothers or sisters, and 17 papUs ue 
connected with families in which there are several deaf children. There is also a supplementary public nigtt 
school for deaf-mutes connected with this school where discharged pupils can continme their studies. 

(12) This school took its inception as early as 1777, when a deaf pupil taught by the chorister Schweinhagn 
was confirmed by Pastor Pauly. Later on (1828) the State founded a school and placed the public fchool teaebtf 
Albrecht in charge. Attendance at school from the 7th to the 16th year is obligatory upon the deaf of Brsm- 
schweig. Every boy and every girl (.unless the latter is provided for at home) is apprenticed to learn a tndk 
upon arriving at the age of 17 years. Non-sectarian. 

(13) The leading teachers in this school, as in many others in Germany, are entitled to a fixed increaie 
salary after every five years' service. 

(14) The pupils in this school are annually classified into gifted, medium gifted, least gifted, and tanght 
accordingly in separate classes. Although nearly an equal number of boys and girls attend, no female te 
are employed except in the industrial department. 

(16; *^ The number of deaf-mutes entitled to admission to the schools in the Rhine province is 'llmlniirW'^ti 
owing probably to the improved social conditions which now prevail here among the lower class of the people M 
compared with those previously existing." 

(19) This school also reports a decrease of deaf of school aga 

(22) This school also serves as an asylum for deaf girls (67) aud aged deaf at Qlott (21). 

(24) 183 of the pupils are boarders, and 20 are day scholars. An asylum for adult female deaf (25) is connecto& 
with this school, as is also the School Annex at Plauen. 

(25) This suburban school is a subprlmary annex of the main school in the city of Dresden, where young 
children are taught by kindergarten methods, learn to articulate, and, after an attendance of two or three yeiffi 
are transferred to the city school proi)er. 

(26) This institution is one of two which owes its present improved condition to an annual subvention of 
mks. 50,000, voted to commemorate the golden wedding anniversary of Emperor William I and the Emiwea 
Augusta. Three of its teachers have successfully taken the examination required to entitle advancement to i 
vacant directorship of deaf-mute institutions. 

(27) Up to 1864 the combined (gemischtc) method prevailed ; since then the oral ; 14 additional pupils 
enrolled for admission at Easter. 

(29) Although a day school, pupils residing at a distance are supplied gratuitously with dinner. 

(34) These pupils are taught in a public school by one of its teachers, exclusiva of his regular duty, fof 
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Founder. 



6 



Execuiive Officer. 



Prof. W. PflngBten. . . 

Landrat V. Oven 

Provl. Begieruug 

Ober Prest. der Prov. 



Btaats n. Provl. Begierg . 

Furchau, Kruse u. a. 

Stadt Verwaltung 

Aug. Jacoutot 

Insp^tor Lemberger .... 
Provl. Landtag 



Hxsnag Pet. Fr. Ludwig . , 



Stdtpfarrer Helm . . . 
Prov. Brandeu1[>urg. 
Pomkr. Hummel.., 

Joh. Ev. Wagner 

Pf . Tettenbom 



Aug Engelke. Dlr 

Carl Einert, Dlr 

Jul. Hartert, Dir 

Geo. Heinrich, Dir. . . 

Schroder, Dir. . . 

H. Erdman, Dir 

H. Voss, Ob. Lehr . . . 
W. Reuschert, Vorst. 

Ch. Jacoutot, Dir 

Fr. Schul, Vorst 

W. H. Cuppers, Dir.. 
Fr. Langlotz, Dir.... 

Voigt, Dir 

Her. Yx. Tietjen 

J. Ziegler, Dir 

pr. Faulhaber, Inspr. 

Fried. Kauer, Dir 

O. S.Wolfif, Vorst.... 
Jula. Habet, Vorst. . . 
Rob. Zabel, Insp 
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Character. 


8 

Method. 


Teachers. ® 


Pupils. 

10 11 

Con- S. H. 
genital P. 


0. I. E 


Ls 


18 
13 
14 
9 
9 
9 
4 
5 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 
4 
9 
5 
15 
8 
3 
5 


75 
20 
44 
21 

**' 37 
13 
18 

"28 
42 

"19 

7 

61 
48 
15 
10 


62 


0. K 


Ls 


40 


0. I. E 


Ls 


34 


O. E 


Ls 


23 


0. E 




R 


0. K 


Ls 


14 


0. I 


Ls 


7 


Pr. I 

Pr. I 


R. Ls 

Ls 


12 
9 


0. I 


Ls 


20 


O. E 


Ls 


11 


O. I 


Ls 




0. E 




R 


OE 

Pr I 


R Ls 


9 

R 


Pr.I 

0. I. E 


L« 

Ls 


21 
31 


0. I 


Ls 


10 


Pr. I. E.... 

0. E 

Pr 


R.Ls 

Ls 


2 
5 

R 






803 


2012 


1418 
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Total 



143 
136 
126 
72 
72 
81 
30 
37 
40 
70 
63 
35 
68 
29 
74 
32 
128 
80 
27 
24 



which he receives extra comx)ensatiou at the usual rate allowed for extra time (M. 1.20) <-> 30 cents per hour, 
amounting in the aggregate to salary addition of mks. 864 per annum — $209.50. 

(40) Ctf the congenital deaf, two are brother and sister, two are children ot deaf i)arents, and two of married 
oousinB. A new institution building is in progress of erection, and then boarders will also be admitted. 

(41) 25 pupils are day scholars, and 67 are boarders. 

(43) Obligatory attendance of idl deaf upon arriving at school age is enacted in this pHncipality. 

(48) Dr. KesHCl of the University Ear Clinic is special consulting aurist. 

(57) It is asserted that a school for the deaf existed here as early as 1787- and continued for several years. 
This school (apart of one class of deaf pupils taught separately) also comprises live classes of children intel- 
lectual ly feeble, who, if they attended the public schools, would retard the progress of their more gifted fellow - 
pupils and increase the labor of teachers. The number of pupils now attending this department of the school is 
T4, The deaf commingle with these only during athletic exercises, drawing, and penmanship, and to some extent 
in industrial training. 



(69) 
vapils. 
(62) 
(63) 
(65) 



A supplemental course of training is open to the pupils of this school, attended at present by eight 



This is also a State Normal training school for teachers of the deaf. 

An institution specially devoted to correcting defects of speech, admitting at times also deaf persons. 
Comprises three class rooms occupied in the Lauferthor school building and one class room in the 
Marl^ithor School building. 

(71) A home for defectives, where there are two blind deaf-mutes who receive special instruction from Prof. 
O. Bieman of the Royal Institution for the Deaf in Berlin, who visits the home twice a week for that purpose. 
For particulars see ** Taubstumm und Blind zugleich," Berlin, Verlag von Weigand u. Triebe. 

(72) The pupils of each year are divided into four groups. A, B, C, D. The institution comprise two dis- 
tinctly separated departments— main and annex buildings. To the first are assigned all new-comers and iutel- 
lectuidly feeble (158). The annex is devoted to the gifted children. The school period continues for six years. 
The boys are taught shoemaking and tailoring in the institution, also fancy sawing. 

(77) Pupils are admitted only bi-annually (August), so that previous to the succeeding vacation they shall 
rkkve acquired some firmness in articulating, and also tu better classify them into three divisions according to 
rWtitude — A ==> gifted, B «a medium, C = feeble. All divisions are taught speech, including C. At the expiration 
^m two years the pupils are all x)ermanently reclassed. 

(79) This school is intended for German- speaking residents of Posen of both sexes, regardless of belief. 

(83) It has recently been decided by the directory to convert this from a boarding into a day school 

(84) Although a private school, the State grants subsidies as high as 4U0 mks. ($1U0) for every child admitted, 
• and also pays the salaries of the headmaster and two assistants. 

^ (88) Obligatory attendance at school is exacted of the deaf in Weimar from the beginning of the 7th year until 
\ flie close of the 14th or 15th year. Admission bi-annuaily. 

(dl) Institution for normally gifted and feeble-minded deaf ; also an asylum for aged (44) of the latter. 

(92) Institution for normally gifted and feeble-minded deaf ; also an asylum for aged (23) of the latter. 

(93) 46 pupils are boarders ; the balance day scholars. Founded as a memorial of the golden wedding anni- 
of Emperor William I and Empress Augusta. 

(95) Connected with the school is a home for girls where they can live after leaving school. At present there 
>tn 40 inmates, moat of whom are engaged in the making of clerical vestments and church service regalia, whilst 
Others are occupied in housework, gardenmg, etc. 

The MiCHBLFBiiD, Oberpfalz Bavaria Institution, cannot properly be classed as a school, but is rather an asy- 
hun for deaf females educated in other Institutions who can here find a permanent home, partake of supplemen- 
[twy instruction, and especially perfect themselves in fancy embroideries, such as vestments, church regalia, etc., 
iltitti which they occupy their time, or render domestic service, etc. 
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Stateraent of Schools fcfi 




1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
K 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

ENGIiAND. 

Bath, Walcott Parade 

Bexley, Woodvale Kent 

Birmingham, Edgbaston 

Boston Spa, Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
Bradford, Carlton St., Yorkshire. . 

Brighton, Sussex 

Bristol, Tyudalls Park, Clifton . . . 

Derby, Friar (iate 

Doncaster 

Kxeter, Devonshire 

Hull, 50 Spring Bauk, Yorkshire. . . 

Lieedg, Woodhouse Lane 

Leicester, Milton St 

Lieicester, Elbow Lane 

liiverpool, Oxford St 



liondon N., 27 Alexandra Villas. 
liondon N.W., Brondesbury . . . 



liondon W., Ealing, Castle Bar Hill. . 

liondon W. , 11 Fitzroy Square 

LiOndon N.IC., Lower Clapton 

liOndon W., 115 Walmer Road 

Liondon S.H:.. Old Kent Boad. 

Manchester, Old Trafford 



Margate, Kent 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Northampton. East Park Parade. 

Nottingham, Clarendon St 

Oldham, Lanes 



Preston, Lancashire 

Sheffield 

IBSLAND. 

Belfast 

Dublin, Cabra 

Dublin, Cabra. 

Dublin. Claremont, Qlasnevin. 
SCOTI.AND. 

Aberdeen, 37 Belmont St 

Dundee, Dndhope Bank 

Dundee, Euclid Orescent 

!Edinburg, Henderson Row. . . 

Kdlnburg, Donaldson 

Glasgow, Langside 

Go van, Copeland Boad 

Greenock, Renfrewshire. 

Lianark 

wal.es. 

LlandaflT, S.W 

Swansea 



Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 

Private Oral School for the Deaf. 

Royal Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf 

St. John of Beverly Institution for the Deaf. 

Board School for the Deaf and Dumb 

Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 

District Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Midland Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

West of England Institution for the Deaf 

St. John of Beverly Private School for the Deaf 

Leeds Board School for the Deaf 

School Board Class for the Deaf. 

School Board Class for the Deaf 

Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb 

London School Board Classes for the Deaf and Dumb (18) . 

Barber's Private School for the Deaf 

Training College for Teachers of the Deaf 

Training College for Teachers and Day School for the Deaf. 

The British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb females 

Jews' Deaf and Dumb Home 

Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 

Old Trafford Schools for the Deaf and Dumb 

British Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Northern Counties Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. . . . 

Select Oral School for the Deaf 

School Board Classes for the Deaf and Dumb 

School Board Deaf Glass 

The Cross Deaf and Dumb School 

School Board Classes for the Deaf and Dumb 

Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. . 

St. Joseph's Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

St. Mary's Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Aberdeen Instn. for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Dundee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Dundee Oral School for the Deaf 

Edinburg Instn. for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Donaldson's Hospital 

Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Oral Day School for the Deaf 

Oral Day School for the Deaf 

Smyllum Orphanage 

Llandaff Deaf and Dumb School 

Cambrean Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 



Note. — (2) Special teachers employed for drawing, wood-carving, etc. One pupil is the youngest of 4 boa 
deaf. Parents, cousins. Principal originally (1863) taught semi-deaf by finger-spelling and speech : then trie! 
various methods. Abandoned all except speech and lip-reading after visiting the Northampton, Mass., Insttto* 
tiuu. ^^ Visible Speech " was successfully applied in the school. After withdrawing from the Ealing TrainiBt 
School as its principal, devotes herself specially to educating select pupils. The majority of them have b6fl\ 
children of cousins, some of them having as many as four similarly afflicted in one family. Strongly condonM 
the intermarriage of relatives. 

(5) Two sisters and one brother and sister in this class congenitally deaf. 

(7) There are two instances of 4 deaf and dumb children in family, parents not deaf ; four instances of 3 deif: 
children in lamily, parents not deaf ; seven instances of 2 deaf children in family, parents not deaf, and one te* 
stance of 4 deaf children in family having deaf parents. Besides the parents, the paternal grandfather, nnde,! 
aunts, and 4 cousins are deaf. In one of the instances of 3 in family, the parents were cousins ; in one of tkl 
instances of 2 in family, the parents were uncle and niece. i 

(9) '* There are several pupils who do not speak very intelligently, but who learn to read the lips very iwtt 
and take their lessons orally ; hence, with the exception of some 15 ineapables who are under a special and ffXt* 
capable teacher, all are taught orally. No signs are allowed in the school-room. Various industries are taogbL 
and a teacher with four assistants has special charge of kindergarten work. There are several brothers and wl 
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Founder. 



E. Hull. 



>rd School Board. . . 
Qeight and others. . 

ly and others 

. B Roe 

V. C. Fenton 

:nokfield 

f cOandlish 

School Board 

ter School Board . . 
ter School Board . , 
m Comer 
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Executive Officer. 



Miss Harrison, Matm, 

Miss Susan £. Hull, Hm . . . 
Edwd. Townsend, Hm . . . . , 
Bev. E. W. Dawson, Hm.., 

Helena Balmforth, Ht 

I Wm. filelght, Hm 

Wm. B. Smith, Hm 

W. R. Roe, Hm 

James Howard, Hm 

Benj. P. Jones, Hm 

Mrs. McCandlish, Hm 

Edw. A. Kirk. Hm 

Miss L. H. Whistier, T 

Miss A. A. Freer, T 

Gilson Coward, Hm 



n School Board. 



barber 

John Ackers 

iss de Rothschild h o. 

}lent Lady 

388 de Rothschild. . . . 
Townsend a. Mason.. 



School, Old Kent Rd. 



Iios. Arnold 

gham School Roard. 
u School Board 



lary Cross. 



Aid Soc. to the Deaf. 



Las. £. H. Orpen 



IS of Aberdeen. 
Orysdale 



raidwood 

onaldson 

Muir and others. . . . 
Parish School Board. 
>rthwick 



:der Melville. 



Dr. Wm. Stainer, Supt. . . . , 

Jno. Barber, Prin , 

Eveline J. Kinsey, Supt. . . 

William Van Praagh, Dir. . . 

Humphrey Broom, Hm 

Simeon Kutner, Hm , 

R Elliott, L.H. D.,Hm... 
W. S. Bessant, Hm , 

R. Elliott, L. H. D., Hm .. . 

Andrew Wright, Hm , 

H. N. Dixon, Hm , 

Chas. H Green, Hm 

Fr. G. Barnes, Hm , 

Jno. Geo. Shaw, Hm , 

G. Stephenson 



Rev. J. Kingham, Prln , 

P. L. Maher, Dir 

Danl. O'Brien, Sectry.. 
George Taylor, Prin... 



Alex. Pender, Hm 

James Barland 

Ellen Crosswieller, Hm 

Edwd. A. Illingworth, Prin. 

Alfred Large, Hm 

Wm. H. Addison, Hm 

Helen MacNeill, Prin 

Lizzie M. Fisher, Hm 

Sr. Teresa Tarrell 



Mrs. Alex. Melville, Supt. . 
B. H. Payne, Prin 



Character. 



Pr. B 



Pu. D ... 
Pu. B.... 
Pu. B.... 
Pu. B.... 
Pu. B.... 
Pn. B.... 

Pr 

Pu. D . . . 
Pu. D... 
Pu. D . . . 
Pu. B. D 

Pu. D . . . 



Pr. B. D... 

Pr. B. D... 

Pu. D 

Pr. B 

Pu. B. D... 

Pu. B 

Pu. 



Pu. B. 



Pu 

Pr. B . . 
PU.D.. 
Pu. D . 



Pu. B. 
PU.D. 



Pu. B. 
Pu. B. 
Pu. B. 



Pu. B. D., 
Pu. B...., 

Pu. D 

Pu. B.... 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. D 
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Pupils. 



10 

Con- 
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11 

S. H. 
P. 



17 
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4 
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15 

8 

1 
10 

1 

1 

IS 

52 

» 

4 

14 
6 

4 

7 

SS 
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3 
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1 
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1 
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3 
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39 

62 
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2 
15 



76 



7 

9 
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13 
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26 
11 

31 
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26 

7 
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52 

68 



5 
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336 
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TotaL 
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10 
15 
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2 
6 
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1 

7 
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86 
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2 
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•15 

3 

•12.5 

•161 

32 

65 

51 

82 

129 

54 

4 

60 

♦10 

♦13 

140 

518 

8 
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48 

31 

37 

77 

♦196 
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•124 

8 

36 

29 

66 

•34 

125 

208 

•215 

31 

28 
20 
23 
68 
115 
161 
14 
26 
24 

31 
•52 



3625 



he school, in all 35, coming from 4 families who have each 4 deaf children ; 10 families who have each 3 
Idrpn : 10 families who have each 2 deaf children, and 94 families who have each 1 deaf child." 
** Believing, as I do, that the education of the deaf should conform as much as possible to that of hearing 
„ I hold that the oral system adapts itself as the more suitable to the majority of the deaf. While thus 
ng oralism, I believe that due prominence should be given to the sign system in the case of those chil- 
o have proved themselves incapable of benefiting by the other. * • * i prefer fully trained elementary 
, with an additional special training for this work." 

This school, it would seem, is the successor of the late Hull, East Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Institution 
3eaf, the premises and appliances of the same having been turned over by the committee in charge to 
Candlish, who named the school in honor of the first teacher of the deaf upon record, St. John of Beverly, 
yt of the Anglican Church in the seventh century. 

Pending the erection of a new institution with facilities for boarding children, all pupils are day scholars, 
meanwhile being boarded out around Leeds by the local school authorities. Children who fail to make 
ory progress by oral method are removed to silent classes and taught by writing and the manual alphabet. 
Originally a day school ; has now 41 day and 99 boarding pupils. Day pupils provided vdih. free dinner. 
urgely dependent upon voluntary contributions. Upon admission, each child is put into an oral class and 
at least 1) montlui ; if then not foimd satisfactory, it is transferred to a silent class and taught by moans 
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of writing and finger-spelling. Signs are only used as a means of conveying information or for explaining Ic 
All children mix in the playground and hence the orally taught children are quite familiar with signs. Of 
12 classes, 8 are taught orally and 4 on the silent system, principally finger-spelling. Various industries tavfl 
Subject to government inspection. Kindergarten classes exist. 

(16) ^^ In connection with these day schools there are homes founded by Rev. W. Stainer accommc 
about 230 children in 9 houses. They are supported partly by payments for the children and iMurtly by vole 
tary contributions. A prominent feature of the homes is the workshops where the boys are taught all kinds i 
woodwork, iron, zinc, and copi)er work, modelling, wood-carving, tailoring, shoemaking, etc., and a i 
kitchen is established for teaching cookery and laundry work to girls. These occui)ations are only carried \ 
out of school hours so as not to interfere with the ordinary branches of school instruction. No special 
for the deaf are employed for this purpose, but about a hundred pupils attend centres for manual work with 
hearing children. The London School Board has established eighteen centres for day schools for the deaf, 
comprise 50 classes taught by the oral method and 2 by the sign manual." Additional remarks noted by diffe 
teachers of London School Board classes :— ** Four pupils who have little hearing i)ower, have not sufficient he 
to make it of any practical value, but it enhances the beauty of their voice and prevents the monotonous 
so peculiar to congenital deaf mutes." ^* All pupils between the ages Qf 5 and 7 are taught kindergarten audi 
between 7 and 11 some suitable occui)ation 4 hours each week ; these include i>aper and cardboard mode" 
color work, modelling in clay, and occui>ation8 leading up to industrial or manual pursuits ; and finally, all < 
11 years are taught (a, boys) woodwork, modelling in clay, (b, girls) laundry, cooking, needlework, etc. , etc." 
M. Inspector Mrs. Thurston Holland reports, 1896 : The teaching is remarkably good and thorough. The ' 
edge in the first division is very good. Arithmetic is good and of practical use to the children." 

(18) ^* A training college for teachers of the deaf, as well as a practice school for deaf children. We hin 
at present in our college 10 teachers and one student. The training college teaching staff consists of the snpo 
intendent, the mistress of the school, with the addition of Dr. Hill, late demonstrator of anatomy of St. Mary' 
Hospital, London. Our school is now under government inspection." 

(19) *^ The objects of the association are, (I) to establish in every English-speaking country the pure 
instruction of the deaf and so-called dumb by lip-reading and articulate speech to the rigid exclusion of f^e fingi 
alphabet and all artificial signs ; (II) to train qualified teachers, both men and women, by this system for pobtf 
and private work ; (III) to maintain a normal practice school for the instruction of deaf children of all classes i 
denominations. " 

(20) *^ The only institution in the United Kingdom which admits deaf and dumb after the age of ten years, 
objects are (I) to educate as far as possible ignorant deaf and dumb females ; (II) to keep up and increase til 
knowledge of those who have left other institutions, and to teach them domestic duties and plsdn needlework, ( 
as to enable them to earn an independent livelihood ; (III) to provide a home for the friendless and destitute in 
from age or infirmity are unable to support themselves. At present the youngest inmate is 11 yeurs of age, I 
are under 20, and the oldest is 81 years of age." 

(21) Boys do gardening and girls do house and needlework. No trades taught. Visiting teachers for drai 
and woodwork. A number of applicants are awaiting admission, but cannot be received until certain pro] 
extensions are carried out. 

(22) *^ Ohildren elected by the votes of subscribers ; board, lodging, education, except m a very few cases, : 
This is now the preparatory school of the institution at Margate. The cliildren are entered here and remain 
IX years, when they are transferred." 

(24) *^ In 1862 a temporary branch to accommodate about 60 pupils and so relieve the then crowded 
institution on the Old Kent Boad was opened in Margate, which is 74 miles from London. In 1876 a _ 
building to accommodate 150 children was built ; this was added to, to the extent of an additional accommc 
for 100 more pupils In 1880, and a further addition was made to accommodate another 100 in 1886. Of the i 
dren, 230 are taught by the oral method and 73 by the manual method." Terms of admission the same as at i 
parent institution " (No. 22.) 

(26) ** A strictly select private school. No signs or manual alphabet employed ; only natural gestures to i 
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int permitted for new pupils to express their needs before the acquisition of the corresponding words. 
)t prohibited (though discouraged) in the playground, and are used by the younger pupils as a sup- 
speech." 

3 senior boys and girls attend once a week the school board's technical class, receiving the same indus- 
g as the ordinary children, but taught separately. 

penses of the school defrayed by the Oldham School Board and 6 guineas -pQX head, Oovemment 
mdance is compulsory and compares favorably with that of hearing children. In some cases the 
tram fares for children. Kindergarten and manual occupations taught, 

lly a dozen children have been put in the manual department because they were upwards of eleven 
when they came to school. Legal school age is from 7 to 16 years. Upon payment by parents or friends , 
1 remain longer. Industrial occupations taught by a regular staff of instructors. Five classes are 
lie oral and two by the manual method. 

3 Olaremont Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, situated 2^ miles from the city of Dublin, was 
1816 by Dr. Chas. E. H. Obpbn. This gentleman delivered a course of lectures at the Botunda. Dub- 
strated the principles of instructing the deaf by exhibiting the attainments of a child he had corn- 
instruct. The novelty of the spectacle excited so much Interest on behalf of this hitherto unbe- 
ss that a subscription list was opened and the scheme of a school for their education was soon formed, 
ndertook the office of directing the general business of the school. Considerable difficulty was at 
itered in securing trained teachers. This was finally overcome. The attendance, however, has 
eased since opening of the Roman Catholic Institution at Oabra, and of the Presbyterian Institution 
at Ulster. It is under the exclusive management of members of the Church of Ireland, 
his institution is in a state of transition, being transferred into the hands of the local school board." 
truction in technical work is given. Swimming is taught and a gymnastic instructor comes twice a 

LIS families, 1 family has 6 deaf children, 5 families have each 4 deaf children, 12 families have each 3 
Q, 10 families have each 2 deaf children, and 87 families have each 1 deaf child. Of these there are 5 
ti both xwrents deaf, 1 family having deaf father and aunt, 2 families having deaf aunts, 1 family hav- 
df brothers, 1 family having a dea' cousin, and 1 family having 2 deaf cousins. 

g the greater part of the school day the education is carried on by the manual and sign methods, and 
es by the oral method, with the exception of 15 pupils who have no aptitude for oral instruction or 

intelligent. The semi-mutes and those who have acquired a fair command of language while in the 
rstem school are transferred to the oral school-room, where they are taught entirely by the oral sys- 

are now altogether dispensed with, and it is found that their acquisition of language facilitates their 
>cal expression. At present lOU hearing children are associated with the deaf during play hours. 
Idren must leave the school on attaining their fourteenth year, but the deaf can remain one year 
rder to extend their education and receive technical training, which embraces joinery, carpentry, 
irdening, cookery, dressmaking, laundry work, etc., according to sex." 

new feature of this school is the combined drill the boys have with a com];>any of hearing boys, the 
'fficer complimenting them for their work. Cookery, needlework, and launcbry work are taught, 
le pupils are expert machinists. An aural surgeon in regular attendance." 

1 addition to the ordinary class subjects, clay modelling, drawing, painting, drill, and all kinds of 
1 exercises are given." 

he first public day school in Scotland. The first teacher was Professor Oraham Bell, who assisted 
ick in founding the school, and remained until a thoroughly qualified teacher of the deaf by the pure 
could be got. It also trains young ladies to become teachers of the deaf. School boards of small 
parishes, rather than incur the expense of a school of their own for the few children in their jurisdic- 
lem to Greenock to attend this school, and pay their board in families approved of by the headrais- 
children are encouraged to associate with the hearing as much as possible. The school is conducted 
the Glebe School, one of the large Momentary schools under the Greenock school board." 
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27 
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29 
30 
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2 

Location. 



EUROPE— ConVd, 

ITAIiY. 

Acireale 

Allesandria, via Geaare Ferruflni 4. . 

Assisi 

Bari 

Bergamo, via Pignola 64 

Bologna ^ 

Bologrna, via Nassadella 47-61 

Brescia 

Brescia 

Cagliarl, Sardegna 

Casoria 

Catania 

Catanzaro 

Chiavari, via Grimaldi 

Como 

Como, No. 104 Borgovico 

Crema 

Cremona, via Bagero Manna 24 

Firenze 

Firenze 

Genova 

Genova-Marassi 

liccce 

LodL 

Milano, via San Yincenzo 7 

iwii««» (viaGalvaniNo. 2 \ 
Milano, ^^j^ chiusa No. 9 / '■ 

Modena, Oorso Gavonr 17 

Modena 

Molfetta, Prov. di Bari 

Molfetta 

Napoli, Albergo dei Poveri. 

Napoli 

Oneglia 

Palermo 

Favia, Corso Gkulbaldi 62 

Fiacenza, via Borghetto 11 

Roma, via Nomentana 

Roma 

Roma 

San 8e vero 

Sassari 

Siena, via Pendola 30 

Torino 

Torino 

Torino 

Torino 

Trapani, via 8. Pietro (Sicilia) 

Venezia 

Venezia 

Verona 

Vicenza, via S. Domenico 



3 

Name. 




Sezlone delle Sordomnte nel OoUegio di 8. Bosalia 1881 

Istituto pei Sordomuti , ISN 

Gonvitto dei Sordomuti e ciechi isn 

Pia Gasa per le Sordomnte ISH 

Istituto Sordomuti d' ambo i Sessi 1844 

Istituto per le Sordomnte 1841 

Istituto Oualandi i)ei Sordomuti 180 

Pio Istituto Pavoni (Sez. Sordomuti) 1891 

Istituto Ganosiano per le Sordomute 1861 

Istituto Gonvitto pel Sordomuti 188) 

Pia Gasa delle Sordomute ISA 

Scuole pei Sordomuti 1868 

Istituto provinciale i)ei Sordomuti 1888 

Pio Istituto Assarotti pei Sordomuti 18T8 

Pio Istituto per le Sordomute 180 

Pio Istituto pei Sordomuti 18K 

Gonvitto delle Sordomute 1810 

Istituto delle Sordomute 190 

Istituto pei Sordomuti e Sordomute 18tf 

Istituto dei Sordomuti 188f 

Begio Istituto dei Sordomuti 18H 

Gantabemio D' Albertis per le Sordomute 18tf 

Pia Gasa delle Sordomute ISflK 

Istituto pei Sordomuti in S. Gnaltiero Yecchio ISl 

Bo. Istituto pei Sordomuti IW 

Pio Istituto Sordomuti Poveri di Gampa. 180 

18» 

im 

180 
18li 

vm 
1» 

180 

vm 
vm 

UM 
18fl 

im 
vm 

18K 

vm 
vm 
vm 

1881 
180 
1881 
180 
180 
180 
180 



Istituto figlie delle Provldenca pei S. M 

Educatorio dei Sordomuti. 

Istituto Apicella pei Sordomuti 

Pio Istituto dei Sordomuti 

Begio Istituto Sordomuti 

Pia Gasa arcivescovUe pei Sordomuti 

B. Istituto pei Sordomuti 

B. Istituto pei Sordomuti d' ambo i Sessi . . . 

Pio Istituto dei Sordomuti. 

Istituto i)ei Sordomuti casa di S. Gniseppe. . . 

Bo. Istituto pei Sordomuti , 

Piccola Missione ai Sordomuti abbandonati. 

Asilo pei piccoli Sordomuti 

Scuola Estema pei Sordomuti 

B. Orfanotrofio Sez. i)er le Sordomute. 

Begio Istituto Pendola i)ei Sordomuti 

B. Istituto pei Sordomuti d' ambo i Sessi 

Asilo pei piccoli Sordomuti a. 1' Educatorio.. 
Asilo i)ei piccoli Sordomuti a. B. Istituto . . . . 

Educatorio per le Sordomute i)overe 

Scuola Fr. De Grazio Grasso pei S. M 

Istituto delle Sordomute in 8. Alvise 

Sezione dei Sordomuti nell Orfanotrofio 

Istituto Provolo p. Educaze. dei S. M 

GoUegio Parina casa centrale 



Note.— (21) Owes its origin to a decree of Napoleon I, issued in 1806, establishing it in one of the buil^ 
of a suppressed religious order ; in the year 1812 it was converted by H. P. Assarotti into the first 
school for the deaf in Italy, but at present also admits day pupils. 

(26) There is connected with it a Normal Department for the training of teachers, claimed to be the only* 
in Italy where in a two years' course teachers for the deaf can obtain requisite training. Up to 1895 it has i 
uated 36 certificated teachers. 

(26) Gomprises a male and a female department located iu different localities, and is specially intended for | 
X)oor of Milan and vicinity. The boys' department comprises twelve classes and the girls' department has 
classes. It receives a subsidy from the Mimicipality of L. 20,000 ($4,000). 

(81) Was founded in 178")— located in the building of the Gollegio del Salvatore, adjoining the Royal Ui 



I.UXEMBURG. 

liuxemburg, Arsenal strasse 




Note.— (1) Public day school, yet with the exception of three pupils who reside with their parents the 
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Executive Officer. 


7 
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Method. 


Teachers. « 


10 

Con- 
genital 


Pupils. 

11 

S. H. 
P. 


12 

TotaL 


Qor Gennardi 




F 

3 
F 
F 

11 
F 

3 
F 
F 

9 
F 
F 
F 

9 
F 

2 
F 

2 
F 
F 
20 

4 
F 
F 


9 


8iv. F. Sbrocca 


D. Federico Sbrocca, Dir. . 


Pr.Q 





11 


14 


46 


)'vic50 da Casoria 


1 


17 








1 






9 




D. Allesandro Bailo 


Pr 


O.P 


13 


12 


63 


Buffetti 


1 


49 


;. Cesare 


D. Gui. Gualandi, Dir 


Pr. Pe. Q.. 


Mixte 


16 


• ■ • ^e 


61 


Pavoni. 


28 


■ G. Fan. Canossiana 












23 


pio di Gagliari 

igi Ajello 


S. Ant. I. Argiolas, Dir. . . 


Pu. Pe. Q.. 


O.P 


11 


38 


50 
53 


. Piz7-8.P*»lli 












29 


•ia. e Oon^nne 




1 






21 


at Assarotti 


Prof. Natale Landi, Dir. . . . 


Pu. Pe.Q.. 





7 


10 


30 


ab. 8. Balestra 





35 


nt. Sala 


Pi'of. Antoni Sala, Dir 


Pr. Pe 


O.P 


8 




26 


lella Carita 


16 


Canossiana 


Figlie d. Cor. Canossiana . . 


Pr. Pe 


0...... ',',','. 


» 


1 


15 


Gualandi 
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Educaze. e Patrono . 












14 


e. Assarotti 


Cav. D. Gia. Panario, Dir.. 
Sr. Giuseppa Gozo, Supr. . . 


Pr. Pe. Q.. 
Pr. Pe. Q.. 


6 '.'.*. 




11 

8 


30 
25 


70 


' Albertls 


56 


'. Apioella. e P. S.. . . 


31 


dIo Locabelli 




1 




70 


) Heyraud 


Prof. P. Fomari, Dir 

Sac. Luigi Casanova \t>i„ 
Mad. Guil.CalQater'a J" ^^^^ ' 
C . Virginie Lugysi, Dir . . . 


Pu. Pe.Q.. 
Pr. Pe. Q.. 
Pr. Q 


OP 

O.P 

Fon. puro. 


13 
30 
17 




55 


avemo e. Com.. . . -| 

ourano 

C Pelieffrini 


33 


25 

5 

F 

18 
F 

11 
F 
F 
F 

10 
3 

20 
F 
F 
F 
F 

9 
F 
F 
F 
F 

1 
F 
F 

31 
1 


171 

72 
19 
68 


Apioella 


S. Mich. Azzolini, Dir .. . . 


Pr. Q 


Tutto 


11 


3 


Alello e Anicella.. . . 


52 


.ndl. Bede Nap.... 
Ajello 


Prof. Ernesto Scuri, Dir . . . 

• « • • • 


Pu. Pe. Q.. 


O.P 


581 


34 


115 
40 


e Negri 










• • • • 


27 
54 


lUdo II 












Gaudiiile 


Prof. S. Navasconi, Dir. . . . 
Sr. A. Cand. Quadrani, Dir. 
Luigi Procida, Dir 


Pe.Q 

Q 

Pu. Q 


........ '. 


9 

3 

16 


35 


54 


aCrini 

•egorioXVl 

Gualandi 


OP 

O.P 


15 
103 




18 


)io e Conte Campello 
)io 












24 












7 


De Angioy 












12 


so Pendola 


Vittorio Banchi, Dir 


Pu. Pe. Q.. 


O.P 


18 


53 


87 
82 


K50 e C. Alberto. .... 


:. Prinotti 












28 


Lazzeri 












33 


'. Prinotti 












50 


It. Grasso 


Prof. F. DeG. Grasso, Dir. 


Pr.Q 


OP 


1 


4 


9 


te Bianchini 


18 


) Imperiale 












15 


> Provolo 


8. Giulio Maria Giorl, Dir. . 
G. M. Viviani, Dir 


Pu. Pe 

Pu. Pe 





13 
3 


2 
14 


48 


. Farina 


O.P 


18 










242 


354 


197 


2138 



1819, when it was transferred to the Albergo dei Poveri. The Municipality of the Province in consider- 
wenty-four free pupils it provides for, grants an annual subsidy of L. 26,000 ($5,200). The Director is 
•r of the periodical at the institution entitled : Bassegna di Pedagogia E. Igiene per 1' educazione dei 
ti e la profilassi dei Sordomutismi. 

Dhis school has received medals and other recognitions at divers expositions. Its patrimony exceeded in 
turn of L. 417,340.38 ($80,000). 

rhis school for deaf-mutes in Rome, the first in Italy, was founded by Avo. Oonsistoriale Pasquale di 
Mrett. Ab. Tommaso Silvestri, who had been in Paris with the Abbe Dc L'Ep^e. The deaf were taught 

After Silvestri's death (1789), the school underwent divers vicissitudes, and for a time was suspended 
e Gregorio XYI revived it again in 1841 as a public day school. 



te. 



Joh Klmmes, Vorst. 




R. L. 




)f the scholars board and lodge in an asylum kept by sisters of charity. 
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Location. 



EUROPE— Co«<'<i 

NETHERIiANDS. 

Groninj^en 

Rotterdam 

St. MicheU, Gestel by's Bonh 



3 

Name. 



Institnt voor Doofstommen 

Inrichting voor Doofstommen-onderwijs, 
Institnt voor Doofstommen 



« . 



1790 
185S 
1840 



NoTR. —(2) The children not residents of Rotterdam are boarded ont in families, not exceeding three in a fam* 
ily, imder supervision of the school. The school trains its own teachers, who are subjected to examinations for 
Ist and 2d grade. Domestic industries are taught in the girls' department. The boys, during the last two yean, 
are put with private artizans In the city, such as shoemakers, tailors, cabinetmakers. Religious instruction ii 
imi>arted by the teachers of the school according to the respective beliefs of the pupils, supervised by clergy- 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



NORWAY. 

Hamar 

Kristiania, Vibesgade 7 

Kriatiania, Ublevaltw. 33 Hoien 

Trondhjem 

Trondlxjem 



Hamar skole for dove 

Balchens skole for dove 
Fru Rosings Taleskole for dove 
Det offentlige dovstumenstitut. 
Lyngs dot stumskole 



1882 
1848 
1881 
182S 
1882 



Note.— (1) See note (4). It was at this school that the blind deaf-mute Ragnhild Kaata was educated. Tlw 
method followed is ** 8i)eech aided by natural gestures.'* 

(2) Here, too, children remain from two to three years boarders of the school, and thereafter become dif 
pupils or are boarded out in families . 

(3) " The school at Christianssand was suspended in the year 1893 ; that at Bergen in 1896 ; the pupils beiof 
transferred to schools at Christiania and Trondhjem." 

(4) ** The organization of the Norway Deaf-Mute School System, dating only from the year 1892, is not yet 
fully completed. Its basis is the division of the country into two admission districts. First, Southern isA 
Eastern Norway ; and, second. Northern and Western Norway. In each of these districts, re8i)ectively, in Eri»* 



1 
2 
8 



PORTUGAIi. 

ILisboa 

ILisboa, Bemflca 15 Pocode Ghao 
Porto, Rundo S. Isabel. 



Instituto Municipal de Sordosmudos 

Instituto Para Sordosmudos 

Instituto de S. M. Aranjo Porto 



1890 
18BS 



ROUMANIA. 

Focsanl, Dep. de Pntua 



Le Prs. Elizabethe Inst, de Sourds-Muets et Orph 



1866 



NoTB.— Owing to the fact that this is also an orphanage, the number of deaf children admitted is limited. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
K 
9 
10 

11 

12 



RUSSIA. 

Abo, Finland 

Abo, Finland. 

Borga, Finland 

Fennem, Livland 

Jacobstad, Finland 

Jyvaskyla, Finland 

Knopia, Finland 

Mitau, Eurland 

Rigra, Livland Muhlen str. 29.. . 

St. Michel, Finland 

Varsovia, PL St. Alexandre 4-6 
Wolniar, Livland 



Landinstitut for Dofstumma. .. . 

Landschule for Dofstumma 

Taubstummenschule 

Taubstummenanstalt Gotthardt 

Dofstumskolan 

Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummenschule 

Hephata Taubstummenanstalt. , 

Taubstummenanstalt , 

Taubstummenanstalt 

L' institut des Sourds-muets . . . 
Lettische Taubstummenanstalt 



1860 
1803 
1846 
1906 
1861 
180* 
1862 
1870 
1840 
1890 
181T 
1876 



Note. — (1 and 2) Pending reorganization, two schools are conducted, called the Institute, where writingt 
manual alphabet, and also signs are used ; whereas in the section called the School, speech alone is used bi 
instruction. The Institute is to be suspended in 1898. 

(3) Until 1892 a writing and sign school ; then changed to the oral method, using the Swedish language, rft* 
taining up to the present two writing-sign classes, but which will be suspended in 1896. Of the 258 pupdls Ungbt 
here thus far, 147 were educated in the Finnish language and 111 in the Swedish. All pupils board at the schod 
the first two years and thereafter are boarded out in families. Pupils i>ay according to ability. Oertain indtu* 
tries arc taiight. 
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5 

Founder. 



Dan. Guyot 

p Dnbbeldg & others. 



6 



Execniive Officer. 



Dr H. Reuljl, Dir 

I.e. Bikkers, Dir 

C. J. A. Ferwendt, Dir 



7 
Oharacter. 


8 

Method. 


Pr. B 





Pr. D 





Pr, B 









9 



GO 
U 



25 
20 
13 



58 



Pupils. 

10 11 

Con- S. H. 
genital P. 



Ill 
88 
86 



38 
54 
15 



S85 I 107 



12 

TotaL 



174 
148 
142 



464 



the various denominations. 

** This school in reality was founded at Gtemert in 1828 by G. Zeerleder, where Martinus van Beck, Bector 
latin School, taught with good results until 1840, when it was reorganized. Considerable attention is 
> industrial training." 



3. Hofgard . . . 

Balchen 

idwig Bosing . 

E. Moller 

ig 



Ellas Hofgard, Vorst 
F. A. Fjoroft, Vorst. 

E. Zissler, Dir 

H. F. Finch, Vorst.. 
J. Lyng 



O. I 

O. I. £ ... . 
Pu. I. E... 
Pu. I. E... 
Pu 



L in) 

B. Li 

B.L 

AJ 

L 



8 


22 


10 


23 


13 


35 


8 


25 


5 


25 


44 


130 ; 



10 


38 


29 


60 


32 


79 


23 


70 




57 


94 


304 



ad Trondhjem, all pupils admitted, after one year's attendance, are assigned to one of four classes : (A) 
tually bright, (B) intellectually medium, (C and D) intellectually dull. Those of Glass A remain in the 
?here admitted, which contain? three articulation classes of seven ascending grades. Those of Class B 
$ned to another school in the same city, having a headmaster, under the authority of the superintendent 
3hool where originally admitted. The pupils of Classes C and D, of both schools of admission, are as- 
o the school at Hamar. The pupils of Glasses A and B, after an attendance of three and five years, re- 
ly, at their boarding schools, are relegated to the externat ; that is, they are put out to board in families 
ind school the same as day scholars, whereas the pupils of C and D usually remain intemats during the 
f their school term. The oral method is employed in all of the schools." 



















FusUlier. 


Anicet Fusillier, Dir 

Joaq. Jos^ d Trinidade, Dir, 


Pr 

Pu. I. E.... 


OP 






1 


odrigues d Aranjo. . . 


OP 


6 


17 


29 



Jhas. Davlla. 



Nicolas Tonescu, Dir. 



Pu. I. 



O. M 



10 



19 



40 



skar Malon 

Sokolowsky Pfr 
: Heikel Pfr.. . . . 
dische Staat 

^ynode 

akt. Biirgervbg. 

dische Staat 

Falxowski 

Em. Mellin 



Adolf E. Nordman, Vorst. . 
Adolf E. Nordman, Vorst. . 
A. Sivari Savolainoa, Vorst. 
A. C. V. Horschelmann, Dir. 

Anna Heikel, Vorst 

Ernst TiUoma, Vorst 

Kust. Killinen, Vorst 

G. Migge, Dir 

Edw. Inselberg, Vorst 

Ossian Wichmann, Vorst. . . 
Ath. Blagoweszszenski, Dir. 
Phil. Schwede, Vorst 



O.E 

O. I. E. 
OLE. 

Pr. I 

O.I 

O. E 

OLE. 
O. I. E.. 
Pr. 1. E. 
O. I.E.. 
Pu. I. E 
Pr. I.... 



Mixed. 
Ls.... 
Ls . . . . 
B. Ls. 
Sign.. 
G. . . 
R. Ls. 
Ls.... 
Ls.... 
Al.... 

C 

Ls... 



13 


29 


24 
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13 


15 


9 


11 


5 


8 




18 


8 


7 


3 


8 


12 


3 


10 


31 


20 


10 


9 


5 


7 


17 


21 


7 


7 


1 


40 

4 






4 


6 


129 


140 


121 



91 
48 
35 
50 
27 

60 
92 
70 
54 
33 
201 
36 

797 



3tate school. Teachers receive upon entry, men, mks. 2,600, and women, mks. 1,900, with an increase of 

:iut. upon every five years of service rendered. 

ileretofore five classes were taught in the Livlandish language and three classes in the German language. 

ises are hereafter to form separate schools, taught respectively in German and in Livlandish. 

Supported by a society of citizens organized for public enlightenment. Some pay pupils ; the majority 

'ucted free of charge. 

Further statistics and report in prospect. 

This school is shortly to be turned over to the Livlandish D. M. Educational Association. Industries 

;ht, including gardening. 
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Statement of Schools for 
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2 

Location. 

EUROPE— ConVd. 
SEBVIA. 


3 

Name. 


Hi 

05 









Note — According to advices received from the Department of Public Instruction of Servia, the project o( 



1 
2 



SPAIN. 

Burg^os, Calle de Madrid. 
Zaragoza, Aragon 



Collegio de Sordo Mudos y Ciegos 
Golleglo de Sordo Mudos y Ciegos. 



182S 
Ib-TS 



Note. — (1) It is not stated in the report of the director whether the total of pupils givem also includes the 
blind. As to method, the report states ^' intellectual, industrial, and artistic." 



1 

2 

a 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



SWEDEN. 

Falun 

Guiupetan, Kil 

HermoBand 

Karlskrona 

ILund 

Manilla, bei Stockholm. . 

Orebro 

Waxjo 

Wodstena, am Wetter See 



Sjette dofstumundervisungs dist. Skola 

Zemte distriktcts dofstumskola 

Sjunde Distriktets Dufstumskola . 

Dufstumskolan 

Sprechschule des III Tanbstumschulbezirkes 

Allmanna institut fur dofstume 

Orebro och Warm lands laus dufstumskola. . . 

Andra Distriktets dufstumskola 

li&waustatten i Wodstena for Dufstumma . . . . 



187S 
1874 
\9M 
lflS8 
1887 
1809 
181B 
1891 
1878 



Note.— (1) ^* This is one of the schools to which only pupils found qualified after a two-years' trial toti 
taught orally are sent from the school at Ballnos, where they first entered." 

(6) **In the beginning, instruction was given by the French method. During the past thirty years 
so-called Gterman method has been introduced. Since enactment of the compulsory school law. May 31,^ 
the German method ranks first in the instruction of the deaf of Sweden, as all of the deaf must first be tested! 
this method. Those who cannot be satisfactorily instructed by this method are taught by means of writing an2| 
the manual alphabet, and only feeble-minded deaf are principally instructed by means of gestures. Thies 
methods are therefore employed. The educational aim of the two first-named methods is the same. In tbif 
school 65 per cent, are instructed by the pure oral method, 35.5 per cent, by writing and manual alphabet, m. 
9.6 per cent, mainly by gestures. According to the educational system for the deaf established in Sweden, t]» 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 



SWITZERLAND. 

Aarau, Kanton Aargau 

Baden. Kant. Aargau 

Bern Stadt, Ausere Enge 

Bern Stadt- Wabem 

Bettingen. Kanton Baselstadt.. 

Geneve-Charmilles 

Geneve, Ghemin du Yelonrs 260 , 

Geronde, pres Sierre Yalais 

Gruyeres. Kant. Priburg 

Hoheurain, Kanton Luzem 

Liocarno, Kant. Ticino 

Moudon, Kant. Yaud 

Munch enbuchsee, Kant. Bern. 

Riehen, bei Basel 

St. Gallon (Itosenberg) 

Zofingen, Kant. Aargau 

Zurich Stadt, Kilnstlergasse 



Yereins Taubstummenanstalt , 

Taubstununenanstalt Liebenfels 

Taubstummenanstalt Hephata 

Taubstummenanstalt fur Madchen. , 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Kantonal Taubstummenanstalt 

Inst. Cantonal de Sordo-Muti 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Taubstummenanstalt fur Knaben. . . 
Taubstummenanstalt fur Knaben. . . 

Kantonale Taubstmumenanstalt 

Yereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Blinden und Taubstummenanstalt. 



1899 
18B0 
18H1 
1891 
1871 
1889 



1899 
1890 
1899 
1899 
18U 
1899 
1899 
1891 
1899 
1839 



Note.— (3) This school gives special attention to teaching hard-of-heaiing adults lip-reading, but children 
are also occasionally admitted. 

(4) Pupils admitted every two years. School tei*m eight years. 

(8) " Our pupils are divided into German and French speaking classes and, like the hearing, vary more or let . 
in intellectual abilities." 

(9) Special attention given to industrial training. The Canton grants au annual subsidy of frcs. 3,000, 
(12) The founder of this school was Pestalozzi's assistant at Yverdou. 
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Founder. 
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Executive Officer. 



Character. 
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Method. 
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Pupils. 
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10 


11 
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Con- 
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genital 
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12 

Total. 



shing a state school for the deaf is under consideration. 



>86 Mart. Carriles . . 
Arell y Ballesteros. 



M. G. Echevarrieta, Dir.. . , 
A. A. y Ballesteros, Dir . . . . 




Varioua . 
Various. . 



IS 


89 


6 






14 


89 


6 



216 
6 

222 



Since its establishment^ this school has had 256 pupils under instruction, of which 79 were deaf ; the re- 
r were either blind, idiotic, or feeble-minded. The school has a museum and library. 



ag der Pro v. Dalame. 

ren L. Kayser 

sgesetz 

Dphie Wilckens 

tingen 

Borg 

ting 

Smaland & Oland 

Zotterman 



Anders Axel Berg« Yorst . . . 

Theod. Kayser, Dir 

Oustaf Graiiquist 

Froken S. Ulfsparre, Vorst. 

A. G. Flodin, Dir 

Dr. O. Kylberg, Vorst 

Jehubba Blomkvist., Vorst. 

A. J. Hagstrom 

E. A. Zotterman, Dir 



O. I. E. 

O. I . . . 
O.I... 
O. I.... 



Divers 

O. M. Al... 

M. 

O , 



O. I j Three.. (n) 

O. E R. Ls 



Pu. B 
0. E.. 



C. 
C 



6 


8 


5 
12 




41 


10 


21 


16 


32 


21 


55 


11 


12 


10 


36 


5 


11 


96 


216 



14 

3 

19 

29 

12 

5 

7 



92 



29 
16 
64 
46 
87 
136 
56 
72 
37 



543 



r is divided into seven districts. All schools are therefore public district schools supported by the state, 
bool (at Manilla) is the first district school, and here also is established the Swedish Normal Training 
ry for Teachers of the Deaf, no one being permitted to teach the deaf without a previous two years' 
;— one year at the seminary and one probationary year provided for by the State. The superintendent of 
nilla School is also director of the Teachers' Seminary." 
*^The school at Orebro was, in Sweden, the first to use the pure oral method and the first public day 



»» 



** All of the pupils during the first year are tried in articulation. Only the weak-minded and those who 
able to acquire any readiness of speech and lip-reading are thereafter taught by writing and signs ; all 
jy the oral method." 



rgesellschaft 

linden 

Brunner 

omel and others 

acratia Vidmer, Sup., 
malde Juggy 

St. Croce Ingenbohl. 

lef 

)tt u. Andere 

ried.Splttler.... 

A Steinmann (Dm.) . . 
rgesellschaft 

Ulrich u. Dr. Hirzel. 



Forter, Vorst 

Franz Groth, Vorst 

J. Zurlinden, Vorst 

Theofil Etter, Vorst 

German, Hausvater. . . . 

A. Dejoux, Dir 

Sager, Dir 

Sr. Quiutine, Dir 

R. S. Bern. Jaggy, Dir 

Fellmann, Dir 

Sr. Edwige MuUer, Dir 

Louis Forestier, Dir 

Fried. Uebersax, Dir 

Aug. Frese, Inspckt 

Fried. Erhardt, Dir 

Joh. Ulr. Brack, Vorst 

Gotthilf Kull, Dir 



Pr.I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pr.I 

Pr.I 

O. I. £ .... 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

O.I 

Pr.I 

Pu.I 

O.I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I.E.... 

Pr. I 

Pr. I. E.. . . 



Ls. 
Ls. 
Ls. 



O. P. 



O 

O. P.., 



O 

O. P.. 
B. Ls. . 
K.LS.. 
R. Ls.. 

Ls 

R. Lb.. 



3 
2 
3 
6 

1 
4 



4 

11 

5 

8 

4 
9 
5 

7 
4 
6 



82 



23 



33 
30 
28 
14 



6 12 



2 
10 



13 



29 
40 



R 
R 



R 



7 
32 

5 

2 
8 

11 

4 
30 
27 
27 
20 
19 
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32 
19 
10 
42 
14 
18 



33 
51 
54 
32 
21 
80 
40 
47 
34 
40 



567 



W. D. Arnold, who confined himself exclusively to oral methods, was in charge of this school 1839-1859. 
The founding of another institution in the Canton is in contemplation. 
The institution exx)euds per pupil annually, frcs. 600. 

The institution has recently been enlarged, and was in fact founded and has ever since been conducted 
Zurcher Hulfsgesellschaft, which however, receives from the city and Cantonal governments an annual 
of frcs. 9,000. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

Belleville, Ontario 

Frederlcton, New Brnuswlck. . . 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Montreal, Mile End 

Montreal, 595 St. Denis St 

Montreal, Notre Dame de Grace. 
Winnipeg^, Manitoba. 






Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. . . 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Catholic Male Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Catholic Female Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Mackay Institution for Protestant D.-M. and the Blind 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 



.. \ 



Note.— (2) " The Educational Act of 1892 made it compulsory on the part of the counties sendiug 
to pay a proportion of about one-third towards their maintenance. The government also makes an anui 
towards the support of the institution. Voluntary subscriptions make up the remainder. Our method <z= 
ing is on the combined system. Articulation, however, has received greater attention since my daughfc::> 
"Woodbridge, who took a course of instruction at the Clarke Institution, commenced her duties at the oj^'* 
the present term. The results of this method are very gratifying, several of the pupils having uiaA^" 
tional progress." 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
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19 
20 
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22 
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37 
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40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
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48 
49 
50 
51 
52 



UNITED STATES. 

Alabama, Talladega 

Arkansas, Little Bock 

California, Berkeley 

California, Oakland 

Colorado, Colorado Springs 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Connecticut, Mystic 

Dlst. of Columbia, Kendall Green. . 
Dist. of Columbia, Kendall Green. . 

Florida, St Augustine 

Georg^ia, Gave Spring 

Illinois, Chicago, 409 S. May St 

Illinois, Chicago, 6550 Yale Ave 

Illinois, Chicago 

Illinois, Jacksonville 

Indiana, Evansville 

Indiana, Indianapolis 

lo'wa. Council Bluffs 

lo'wa, Dubuque 

Kansas, Olathe 

Kentucky, Danville 

Liouisiana, Baton Bouge 

Liouisiana, Chinchuba 

Maine, Portland 

Maryland, Baltimore 

Maryland, Bait., HoUins & Parkin Sts 

Maryland, Frederick 

Massachusetts, Beverly 

IVI assacliusetts, Boston 

Massachusetts, Jamaica Plain 

Massachusetts, Norihampton 

Massachusetts, West Medford 

Michigan, Det., cor. 12th & Brigham. 

Michigran, Flint. .. 

Michigan, North Detroit 

Minnesota, Faribault 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Mississippi, Jackspn 

Missouri, Fulton 

Missouri, St. Louis, 9th & Wash. Sts. 
Missouri, St. Louis, 1849 Cass Ave . . . 

Missouri, St. Louis, Longwood PI 

Montana, Boulder 

Nebraska, Omaha. 

'Serw Jersey, Trenton 

New Mexico, Santa Y6 

New York, Albany, 98 N. Pine Ave. . . 
New York, Buffalo, 125 Edward St. . . 

New York, Malone 

New York, Bome 

New York, Rochester 

New York City, Station M 



Alabama Institute for the Deaf 

Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute — 

Cal. Inst'n for the Education of the D. & D. and the B] 

St. Joseph's Institute 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 

The American School at Hartford for the Deaf 

Mystic Oral School 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Kendall School.... 
and Dumb. ( Gallaudet College . 

The Florida Institute for the Blind and Deaf 

Georgia School for the Deaf 

Ephpheta School for the Deaf 

McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf Children 

Public Day Schools for the Deaf 

Illinois Inst'n for the Education of the Deaf and Dmul 

Evanuville Day School for the Deaf 

Indiana Institution for the Education of the Deaf 

Iowa School for the Deaf 

Eastern Iowa School for the Deaf 

Kansas School for the Deaf 

Kentucky Institution for Deaf-Mutes ^ 

Louisiana lust'n lor the Education of the Deaf and Du== 

Deaf-Mute Institution of the Holy Rosary 

Portland School for the Deaf 

Maryland School for Colored Blind and Deaf 

Frederick Knapp Institute 

Maryland School for the Deaf 

New England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf 

Kindergarten for the Blind 

Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes 

Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children 

Detroit Day School for the Deaf 

Michigan School for the Deaf 

Evangelical Lutheran School for the Deaf (German) . . . 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 

Minneapolis Day School for the Deaf 

Mississippi Inst'n for the Edu'n of the Deaf and Dum 

Missouri School for the Deaf and Dumb 

St. Louis Day School for the Deaf 

Mariee Oonsilia School for the Deaf 

St. Joseph's Deaf-Mute Institution for Boys 

Montana Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

Nebraska Institution for the De^f and Dumb - 

New Jersey School for the Deaf .- 

New Mexico Inst'n for the Deaf and the Blind 

Albany Home School for the Oral Instr'n of the Deaf. . ' 
Le Couteulx St. Mary's Inst, for the Instr'n of Deaf-Mi^- ^ 

Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes " 

Central New York Institution for the Deaf - "^ 

Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes .• — " 

New York Inst'n for the Instruction of the Deaf -■ ' 
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Executive Officer. 



Bobt. Mathison, Supt 

Albert Fred'k Woodbridge, 

Jas. Fearon, Prin 

Rev. Alf. Belanger,C. S. V 

Sr. Ph. of Jesus, Supe 

Harriet E. Ashcroft 

D. W. McDermid, Prin 



Character. 
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37 
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8 
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80 
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277 
32 
59 
130 
177 
58 
40 



773 



)1 instruction is given by the Pure Oral Method in the Oral Department, by the Manual 
il Department, and by the Combined Method for the English classes. Each department has 
iormitories, recreation rooms, etc., so that the pupils of the Oral Department have no com- 
with those of the other departments. 

8 department in which pupils are taught by signs and the manual alphabet. Some of these 
3 in articulation. There is another dei)artment taught orally." 
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J. H. Johnson, Prin 

Frank B. Yates, Supt 

Warring Wilkinson, Prin. . . 
Sr. M. Alphonsus, Prin .... 

D. C. Dudley, Supt 

Job Williams, Prin 

Clara M. H. McGuigan, P'l. 

James Denison, Prin 

Edwd. M. Gallaudet, Pres't 

Henry L. Felkel, Prin 

Wesley O. Connor, Prin. . . 
Mary C. Hendrick, Prin. . . 

Mary McCowen, Rin 

J. L. Oallaher, Act'g 

S. T. Walker, Supt 

Paul Lange, Prin 

Bich'd O. Johnson, Supt. . 

H. W. Rothert, Supt 

De Coursey French, Prin . 

H. C. Hammond, Prin 

John E. Ray, Supt 

Dr. John Jastremsky, Supt. 

Rev. Can. H. Mignot 

Eliza R. Taylor, Prin 

Frederick D. Morrison 

Wm. A. Knapp, Prin 

Chas. W. Ely, Prin 

Nellie H. Swett, Prin 

Sarah Fuller, Prin 

M. Anagnos, Dir 

Caroline A. Yale, Prin .... 

Eliza L. Clark, Prin 

M. Liz. Donohoe, Prin 

Francis D. Clarke, Supt . . . 

H. Uhlig,Dir 

J. L. Noyes, Supt 

Alice J. Stout, Prin 

J. R, Dobyns, Supt 

James N. Tate, Supt 

Jas. H. Cloud, Prin 

Sr. Mary Adele, Prin 

Sr. Mary Adelina, Prin. . . . 

J. A. Tillinghast, Supt 

J. A. Gillespie, Prin 

Weston Jenkins, Prin 

Lars M. Larson, Supt 

Anna M. Black, Prin 

Sr. Mary Ann Burke, Prin 
Henry G. Rider, Supt 

E. B. Nelson, Prin 

Z. F. Westervelt, Supt 

E. H. Currier, Prin 
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c 

Vy ■■■■ ••■••• 

c 

Eclectic . . . 

C 

Am. Ec. . . . 
O 

c 

c 

Rochester. . 
Various (n) 



15 
21 
15 



10 

22 

4 

9 

20 

4 

10 

11 

7 

10 

37 

1 

27 

19 

1 

24 

21 

10 

8 

8 

5 

4 

16 

3 

14 

3 

21 

2 

1 

33 

3 

22 

3 

14 

28 

4 

4 

4 

3 

13 

9 

1 

3 

19 

8 

10 

21 

37 



108 
73 



20 
79 
8 
14 
16 



90 
20 



97 



1 
75 



50 
29 
36 
15 
18 
49 

4 
18 

3 
51 

5 

2 



11 
72 



55 
5 



17 

14 

6 

6 

21 



32 
16 



90 



2 
56 



10 
15 
12 
11 



8 

6 

45 



35 

1 
2 



11 



9 
68 
94 


6 
10 






2 
3 


3 
2 






7 

8 

41 


2 

3 

19 






37 
107 


11 
99 



115 
210 
163 



' 74 

159 
22 
49 
85 
37 

129 
95 
31 
79 

487 
10 

303 

301 
5 

223 

296 
79 
49 
64 
34 
25 
92 
24 

114 
3 

147 

9 

10 

369 
34 

206 
25 
93 

348 
31 
39 
14 
14 

167 

118 
10 
18 

125 
79 

129 

162 

370 
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Statement of Schools for 




68 

64 

65 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 



NORTH AMERICA-Conrd. 

UNITED STATES— Cont'd. 
New York City, 904 Lexington Ave. . 

fllSBuf. Ave.,Br'n 
New York City A 712 E. 188th S t . 

I Westchester. 

New York City, 27 E. 46th 8t 

New York City, 243 W. 2l8t St 

New York City, 42 W. 76th St 

North Carolina, Morganton 

Nortli Carolina, Raleigh 

North Dakota, Devils Lake 

Ohio, Cincinnati, E. 6th St 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 431 W. 9th St 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 431 W. 9th St 

Ohio, Cleveland, Band &Bockwell Sts. 

Ohio, Columbus . 

Oreg^on, Sulem 

Pennsylvania, Edgewood Park 

Pennsylvania, Mount Airy 

Pennsylvania, Phila., Belmont Ave. . 

Pennsylvania, Scranton 

Khode Island, Providence 

South Carolina, Cedar Springs 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee, Enoxville 

Texas, Austin^ 

Texas, Austin 

Virg^inia, Staunton 

Washington, Vancouver 

West Virginia, Bonmey 

Wisconsin, Delavan 

Wisconsin, Eau Claire 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac 

W^isconsin, La Crosse 

Wisconsin, Manitowoc 

Wisconsin, Marinette 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh 

Wisconsin, Saint Francis 

Wisconsin, Sheboygan, 7th St 

Wisconsin, Wausau 

Utah, Ogden 



3 

Name. 



■dS 



Inst'n for the Improved Instruction of Deaf. Mutes 
St. Joseph's Inst, for the Instr'n of Deaf-Mutes. . . 






18G7 
1809 



Keeler's Pr. Articulation Class for the Deaf 1885 

Warren Articulation School \ 1890 

Wright-Humason School 189i 

North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb 1891 

North Carolina Inst'n for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 1846 

School for the Deaf of North Dakota 1890 

Notre Dame School for the Deaf 1889 

Cincinnati Oral School for the Deaf 1886 

Cincinnati Public School for the Deaf 1875 

Cleveland School for the Deaf 1892 

Ohio Inst'n for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 1829 

Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes 1870 

Western Penna. Inst'n for the Instr'n of the Deaf 1876 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 1890 

Home for Teaching Speech to Little Deaf Children 1893 

Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf 188S 

Bhode Island Institution for the Deaf 1870 

S. C. Inst'n for the Education of the Deaf and tha Blind. . 1849 

South Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes 18W 

Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb 1814 

Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum 18ST 

Deaf and Dumb and Blind Inst'n for Colored Youth 1887 

The Va. Inst'n for the Ednc'n of the D. & D. & the Blind. 18» 

Washington School for Defective Youths 1886 

West Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 1870 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf U8I 

Day School for the Deaf. 1886 

Day School for the Deaf. 18IS 

La Crosse Oral School for the Deaf 1887 

Manitowoc Day School for the Deaf 1884 

Marinette Day School for the Deaf 1896 

Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf 1888 

Oshkosh Day School for the Deaf 1896 

St. John's Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute 1870 

Sheboygan Oral School for the Deaf 1894 

Wausau Oral Day School for the Deaf 1890 

Utah School for the Deaf 1884 



NoTB. — (5) ** Combined, though two classes are taught by the exclusive oral method." 
(6) " Rev. Thos. Hopkins Gallaudet was the first Principal." 

(8) ** The Kendall School for the Deaf is a department of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dnid)^ 
which was incori)orated by Congress in an act, approved February 16, 1857, under the name of the Columbia Iiistt> 
tution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. A small school had been opened in Washingttt 
in the previous year,* in which several prominent citizens, among them the Hon Amos Kendall, had beooiw 
interested and had consented to act as trustees. Owing to circumstances which need not be related, the school' 
was broken up in a few months. Among the pupils were five orphan deaf-mutes, who had been brought frM 
New York. These were bound to Mr Kendall as their guardian by the Orphans' Court and formed the nudew 
of the institution. The institution was opened June 13, 1857, under the superintendency of Edward Miner Gtli*' 
laudet, in two houses on Kendall Green, one of which, with two acres of ground, had been presented by the l&A* 
Amos Kendall. Within a short time Mr. Gallaudet was assisted by his mother, Mrs Thomas Hopkins GMlandeli^ 
as matron, Mr. James Denison as instructor of the deaf, and Mrs. Maria M. Eddy as instructor of the bUni. 
The school was opened with five pupils," 

(9) A department of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. It embraces a normal departmflO^ 
of which 5 students possess all of their faculties. ** The combined system includes : the oral method, the nil 
ual method, the auricular method." 

(11) *^Mr. Oliver Porter Fannin was the first principal. He was the associate principal of the Bent 
Manual Labor School for Hearing People, and was selected by the trustees of that school and sent at its expflO 
to Hartford, Conn., to learn the method of instructing the deaf. • * • Previous to this time the dwOf 
Georgia were sent to Hartford." 

(12) ^^ All the pupils are taught speech. The use of signs and of the manual alphabet, however, is aUowed." 
(14) *^ There are five schools in different parts of the city, one being a *■ pure oral ' school. This is on tbe 

south side in the Yale school building. The other four schools are conducted on the * combined system,' vA * 
good deal is b^g done in all of them in the way of articulation teaching. The oral school was opened last Jw* 



'* By Dr. Piatt H. Skinner (Ed.). 
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eaf^ December^ 1895. — Cont'd. 



5 

Founder. 



ociation 

rictorine Boucher. -< 

iYarren Keeler 

Sginton Warren 

on and Wright 

Legislature 

Legislature 

Legislature 

of the S. Heart 

'echhelmer & others. 
)ard of Education. . . 

eary 

Legislature 

Legislature 

irr and others 

X, D. G. Seixas &o's. 
and Mary Oarrett. . . 

s of Scranton 

. Lippitt 

. P. Walker 

.F. Mingus 

Legislatuie 

onstitution 

Legislature 

L^slature 

Legislature 

Legislature . . 

Legislature 

3f Education 

)f Education 

:hool Board 

right 

)f Education 

louological Inst 

)f Education 

leo. Bruener 

oglcal Institute 

jaw 

Legislature 



6 



Executive Officer. 



David Greene, Prin 

Marg. Cosgrove "| 

Celestin Schottmuller. . . > 

Marg. Laurent j 

Sarah W. Keeler 

Llllie Eginton Warren 

f Dr. T. A. Humason. . . . . \ 

1 Prof. J. D. Wright | 

K McKee Ctoodwin, Prin. . . 

W. J. Young, Prin 

D wight F. Bangs, Supt 

8r. M of the S. Heart, Prin 

Virg. A. Osborn, Prin 

Car. Fesenbeck, Prin 

J. H. Geary, Prin 

J. W. Jones, Supt 

Jos. B. Early, Supt 

Wm. N; Burt, Prin 

A. L. E. Crouter, Supt 

Mary S. Gairett, Prin 

Mary B. C. Brown, Prin. . . 
Laura de L. Richards, Prin. 

N. F. Walker, Supt 

Jam^ Simpson, Supt 

Thos. L. Mosf s, Prin 

A. T. Rose, Supt 

W. H. Holland, Supt 

Thos. S. Doyle, Prin 

Jas. Watson, Dir 

C. H.Hill, Prin 

John W. Swiler, Supt 

Jennie 0. Smith, Teacher. . . 

Anna Sullivan, Teacher 

Minnie E. Taylor, Prin 

Ada S. Locke, Prin 

Frances O. Ellis, Prin 

C. W. Taylor, Prin 

Jennie B. Holden, Prin 

Rev. M. M. Gerend, Pres't. . 

H. Ray Kiibs. Prin 

Margaret Sullivan 

Frank W. Metcalf , Supt 



Character. 



Pr. B.D.. 

Pr. B 

Pr. D 

Pr. D 

Pr. B D.. 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

D 

Pu. D.... 
Pu. D .... 
Pu. D . . . . 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B. D.. 
Pu. B. D. . 
Pu. B . . . . 

Pu. D 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu.B 

Pu. D.... 
Pu. D.... 
Pu. D . . . . 
Pu. D . . . . 
Pu. D.... 

Pu. .D 

Pu. D . . . . 

Pr. B 

Pu. D . . . . 
Pu. D.... 
Pu.B 




9 



s 



2S 
39 



O. 
O. 



P. o 



c 

c 

c 

CO 

o 

Sign 

C 

C 

C 

C 

O. M 

O 

O 

O 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Eclectic (n) 

C 

C 

M. O 

O 

O 

O 

P. O 

O 

P o 

o 

c 

o 

o 

c 



2 

8 

17 
6 

4 

4 

6 

1 

3 

587 

4 

15 

&2 

5 

7 

7 

8 

4 

12 

22 

4 

13 

8 

14 

19 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

2 

2 

7 



988 



Pupils. 



10 

Con- 
genital 



76 
149 



11 

S. H. 
P. 



17 
84 









6 
107 


6 
70 


1« 

161 
57 


7 
5 
9 
3 


8 
2 
9 


30 
11 
30 
4 
35 






371 




63 




199 


194 
39 


68 


502 
43 
59 






60 






94 






43 






183 


'96 
20 


40 
3 


241 

34 

104 


29 
70 
82 


19 
28 


70 
126 
184 






5 


3 
3 


2 


7 
8 
4 


22 


16 


52 
10 


6 

1 

1 

20 


3 

1 

8 


24 

7 

7 

52 



2287 i 1015 



12 

Total. 



185 
353 



9312 



'he first day school for the deaf in Chicago supported from public funds was opened in 1875. In 1879 
litional schools were established. The schools have ten teachers, of whom two are deaf ; with one of the 
hers are two hearing lady teachers, there being three separate rooms, and with the other deaf teacher is 
; gentleman teacher of speech." Whilst printing this report the following additional information has 
tiand from the teachers of the Yale School : *^ The oral class for the deaf was placed in the public school 
6, 1896, with one teacher. It grew in favor and the number too large for one teacher to do thorough 
i'ebruaiy 13th a second teacher was appointed. We keep the same hours and do the same work, as nearly 
»le, as the public school. The most advanced class, which came from the McCowen School, study litera- 
1 the eighth-grade pupils. We have classes in arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, physiology, 
, nature work, and kindergarten. The oral method alonb is used. The pupils work in six different 
I. Total enrollment, 20." 

^* A large percentage of the pupils of any institution for the deaf possess more or less hearing. Some 
I made an examination of 261 pupils. * * ** Of the total number, 225 were marked as hearing more 
I one ear or the other, or in both, and the results in per cents, were as follows : 37 per cent. (84 pupils) 
if in right ear; 47percenti (106 pupils) more deaf in left ear; 16 per cent. (35 pupils) equally deaf in 
9. The ability was but feeble in 72 per cent. ; 44 per cent, was able to distinguish musical instruments, 
nt. the human voice, and 15 per cent; spoken words. Suppose we deduct the entire number who could 
feebly (163 pupils', it still leaves 28 per cent. (62 pupils) who have been found to possess considerable 
> Tiear. It is because of such facts that the oral-aural department has been established in the Indiana 

** Linnie Haguewood, deaf, dumb, and blind, was connected with this school and taught by the princi- 

igh the sense of feeling on the fingers." 

*^ Three pupils have hearing ; two of these have impediments in speech, and the other fails to speak from 

aental ability." 

*^ Our school contains a blind department, and the shop classes are mixed ; hence the apx)arently large 

of industrial teachers (3). We are desirous of employing a teacher of articulation, and as yet have been 

secure one." 
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SUMMARY. 



OontixK^ntfi. 


1 
Schools. 


9 

Teaohera. 


Pupils. 




10 

Congenital. 


1 

11 

S. H. P. 


ToW 


Africa 


5 
5 
4 
357 
100 
3 


14 

11 

24 
2,676 
1,117 ' 

13 


21 
109 

94 
5,986 
2,518 

32 


13 
30 
27 
3,220 
1,095 
12 




Asia , 




Anstralia. . , ^, , 




Kurope, .,», , 


10 


V'ovth AnMrlca 


Sofitln AnMnrfoB 








Total 


474 


3,855 


8,760 


4,397 


sn 







NoTB.— Were the 18 school board centers of London, the pnblio day schools of Ghicago, the St. Joseph 
Btitute schools in fiTew York, and the Milan schools all enumerated separately, the total ot schools would \h 
600. This, however, would not increase the aggregate of teachers and pupils. Allowing a fair estimate fc 
number of schooU^i teachers, and pupils not reported, we have an approximate total of 520 schools, sonie 
teachers, and upwwds of S3,000 pupils. 
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VOLTA BUREAU. 

For the ixcrease and mFFismx up kxo\vi.f.tmje kklatix(j to tiik hbaf. 

WASHINGTON CITY, U. S. A. 



Circular of Information, 

No. 4. 



INTERNATIONAL REPORTS 



OF 



Schools for the Deaf 



TABULATED BY CONTINENTS ACCORDING TO DECENNIAL PERIODS OF 

ORGANIZATION, GIVING IN SUMMARY, THE NUMBER OF PUPILS 

AND TEACHERS, THE CHARACTER OF SCHOOLS, AND 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION EMPLOYED. 



Oommunicatiou addressed to Dr. J. C. Gordon, Chairman of the Round Tahht of 

Instructors of the Deaf, held at the meeting' of the National Educational 

Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 5-9, 181)7. 



WASHINGTON CITY, V. S. A. 
Gibson Rkothi:ks, Pkintiiks. 



National Educational Association, 

Chairman's Office, 

Round Table for Instructors of the Deaf, 

Kendall Green, 

Washington, D. C, June 1, 1897. 
Hon. John Hitz, 

Superintendent^ Vblta Bureau^ 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir : I hope that the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf will be represented at the meeting of 
the Round Table, held by authority of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, on Wednesday, July 7, at Milwaukee, and that it will have the kind- 
ness to prepare for that occasion a brief summary of the latest interna- 
tional statistics from its ai'chives, covering, in the simplest manner pos- 
sible, the points of inquiry concerning schools, teachers of the deaf, and 
their pupils, which, from its extensive correspondence with educators 
throughout the world, seem to command the greatest present interest. 

If there is any established or commonly agreed upon system of nomen- 
clature for descriptive purposes that is easily understood, and not mis- 
leading to intelligent inquirers concerning the points of likeness and of 
difference in the instruction afforded, or in the methods of operating the 
Bchools throughout the world, I suggest that such system be followed in 
tabulating. If no such system has been agreed upon for international 
statistical use, let the Bureau be guided by its own judgment in the 
maimer of stating the facts, in order that they may be clearly intelligible, 
if that is practicable. I assume the Bureau can tell us how many schools 
are " boarding schools," how many are " day schools " only, and how many 
combine both systems of making provision for instruction. 

It would be interesting to know in what countries there are statutory 
requirements relating to the training or special qualifications of princi- 
pals and teachers of schools for the deaf. 

The relation of the instruction given to the means of communication is 
also a matter of great interest. If any special means of communication 
is ordinarily employed, it is desirable to know what it is, and how many 
pupils are so taught. If pupils are taught through a combination of 
means of commimication, the nature of the system employed should, if 
possible, be clearly set forth. If certain pupils in a given school are 
taught exclusively by one system, and other pupils in that school are 
taught by other systems, the different processes, or methods, or systems, 
employed with the different pupils would be fit subjects for statistical in- 
quiry. 

If the Volta Bureau can shed any light upon these interesting topics, I 

bope it will be pleased to communicate the facts to the educational public, 

through the Round Table at the next meeting of the National Educational 

Association. Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. C. GORDON, 

Chairman, Mouiid Table. 



VoLTA Bureau, 
Washington City, U. S. A., June Ibth^ 1897. 

Dr. J. C. Gordon, Chairman^ 

Mound Tahle^ etc., etc. 

Dear Sir : In response to your esteemed communication of the Ist inst. 
requesting this Bureau to furnish you with the latest available interna- 
tional statistical data in regard to the character of existing schools for the 
deaf, the methods employed in the instruction of pupils, the number of 
teachers engaged, and any other facts of special interest, I would respect- 
fully submit the accompanying observations and results of compilations 
from data in possession of the Volta Bureau, either up to the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1897, or the nearest approximation thereto available. 



I. 



Number and Character of Schools, Grouped by Continents. 



AFRICA, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA. 



Boarding, private 
public. 



(( 



Day, private 
'* public. 



Boarding and day, private 

'* public. 



(( 



Unclassified 



EUROPE. 



Boarding, private, 
public. 



(( 



Day, private, 
** public. 



Boarding and day, private. 

'* public. 



(( 



Unclassified. 



Boarding, private, 
public . 



t( 



Day, private, 
" public . 



Boarding and day, private. 

** public .. 



(i 



Unclassified. 



3 
4 



1 
3 



72 
80 



10 
120 



29 
45 



NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 



12 
50 



7 
24 



4 

8 



Total number of schools for the deaf in the world 



7 
2 



4 
4 



152 
130 



74 
64 



62 
31 



12 
4 



17 



420 



109 



546 



PUPILS IN EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 



• 


SCHOOLS. 




Boarding. 

1,097 

370 

1,759 

2,332 

85 

1,355 ' 

725 

23 

316 

38 

29 

40 

123 

216 

412 

365 


Day. 


Boarding 
and day. 

734 
105 
1,714 
238 
190 
298 
946 

209 

533 

6 

29 

105 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


EUROPE : 

Austria 


190 


3 


Belsium 




Germany 

Great Britain 


2,826 

851 

79 

50 

320 

148 


166 


Denmark 


8 


France 


2,145 
183 


Italy 


Luxemburg 




Netherlands 




Norway ... 

Portu&ral 


57 


151 

126* 

105 




A \Jt.VY.f^i*M.,, 

Roumania 




Russia 

Spain 


70 


Sweden 


58 


Switzerland 




Unassismed 


350 














9,285 


4,840 


5,107 


3,040 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA : 


701 
7,633 


32 

690 




40 


United States 


965 
37 


24 


Mexico 




Cuba 






5 


Argentine Republic 






42 




Brazil 


32 












8,366 


722 


1,044 


69 



SUMMARY. 



« 

SCHOOLS. 


Africa, 

Asia, 

Australia. 

11 

6 
4 

223 
48 

181 
50 


Europe. 


North and 

South 
America. 


Total. 


Total number of boarding schools or 
schools with boarding departments.... 

Total number of day schools or board- 
ing schools with day-school depart- 
ments. 


226 

204 
65 

9,285 
4,842 

5,107 
3,040 


71 

38 
38 

8,366 
722 

1,044 
69 


308 
248 


Unclassified 


107 


PUPILS. 

Total number of pupils in boarding 
schools 


17,874 


Total number of pupils in day schools... 

Total number of pupils in schools having 
both boarding and day school depart- 
ments 


5,612 
6,332 


Unclassified 


3,159 







II. 



Methods of Instruction. 

The data at hand indicates that any attempt at present to classify the 
schools according to methods of instruction, owing to the want of clearly 
stated, uniform, and generally accepted definitions, would prove mis- 
leading, and result unsatisfactorily. This Bureau, therefore, does not 
venture to classify the schools according to methods, but on this occa- 
sion has simply divided the pupils, irrespective of schools, into two great 
groups, according to the means indicated, by which their instritction is 
effected ; — the one group embracing all taught hy speech and other 
vernacular means, the other hy the sign-language and any or all other 
means. 

The result by continents is as follows : 



Number taught 
by speech and 
other vernacu- 
lar means. 


Number taught by 
the sign language 
and any or all 
other means. 


Unclassified. 

75 

320 
5 


Total. 


1 

Africa ) 

Asia )■ 300 

Australia ) 

Europe* 18, 17G 

N. and S. America 3, 382 


127 

3,778 
6,814 


502 

22, 274 
10, 201 


Total 21.858 


10, 719 


400 


32, 977 



♦Great Britain, which is here included (counting the 52 London School Board 
Classes), shows a total of 97 schools, with 1,949 pupils taught by speech and other 
'oeimacular means , and 1,648 pupils taught by the sign-language and any or all other 
means, 

ni. 

Teachers. 

Omitting 28 of the 546 schools above enumerated, of which at present 
we have no data in regard to teachers, the showing by continents is as 

follows : 

Africa, ) 

Asia \ ; 56 

Australia,) 

Europe 2,816 

N.&S.America 1,130 

Total .,. 4,032 

" The instruction of the deaf is a branch of the great tap-root of peda- 
gogics, and derives its most effective strength from the same ; the school 
for the deaf, to attain its aim, must avail itself mutatis mutandis of means 
identical with those employed in the public school," says Walther.* Yet> 

* Walther.. " Taubstummenbildung " (1895), p. 114. 



few governments, so far, exact well-defined statutory qualifications which 
applicants must possess in order to secure an appointment as teacher in 
schools for the deaf. 

Prussia as early as 1811, and more definitely in 1831, prescribed ex- 
aminations which from time to time have been perfected, and now not 
only candidates for teacherships, but also candidates for the position of 
principal, and superintendent, throughout the German Empire, are sub- 
jected to a searching examination, by a board of specialists, before their 
names can be entered upon the register for vacancies which may occur. 
A similar practice prevails in Sweden and other Scandinavian countries. 
England, France, and Austria offer opportunities to secure certificates 
of qualification, but mandatory laws, apparently, do not exist. In the 
Catholic schools of Europe, members of various religious orders of the 
church, including many scholarly divines, devote themselves to the in- 
struction of the deaf ; whereas in Protestant localities the schools are 
largely served by instructors emanating from the public normal schools, 
or higher academic institutions. 

In America, only recently statutory requirements have appeared in the 
laws enacted by the States of Wisconsin and Illinois, of which the latter, 
in its recent law relating to public day schools for the deaf, enacts that 
" No person shall be appointed to teach in any such school who shall 
not have first obtained a teacher's certificate as provided by law, and 
who shall not have received specific instructions in the teaching of the 
deaf for a term of not less than one year." 

Eegular Government inspectors of schools for the deaf, are provided 
for by law in the German Empire, in Eussia and the Scandinavian 
countries, in Great Britain, Canada, and in the United States recently, 
by the State of New York. 

Supplementary statistical tables are appended showing by continents 
the present status of schools, grouped according to the decennial periods 
of their organization, affording thus an opportunity to statisticians, so 
disposed, to make their own deductions. A brief summary gives in 
totals the result obtained from the data at hand. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN HITZ, 
Superintendent of the Volta JBureau, 
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EXPLANATOEY ADDENDUM. 

Columns 

3-6. "Private Schools." This implies that the schools are con- 
trolled and supported either wholly or in part by individ- 
uals or organizations other than Municipal or State govern- 
ments, admitting, in certain cases, pupils free, or such as 
municipalities and private parties pay a stipulated sum for, 
and, in some instances, receiving State grants and subject- 
ing themselves to State inspection. 

7-10. " Public Schools.'' As a rule, these schools are controlled and 
supported by Municipal or State governments, admitting 
pupils free or upon stipulated payments. 

12. " By Speech and other Vernacular means " implies that read- 

ing and writing, speech and lip-reading, all forms of finger 
spelling or manual alphabets and natural gestures, such as 
are used in the instruction of hearing children, are admissi- 
ble ; that, however, any sign-language employing fixed ex- 
pressions foreign to the grammatical construction of the 
language of the land, or a " language," or " dialect " of 
gestures not capable of word-for-word translation into the 
vernacular, is strictly excluded in the instruction of and 
intercommunication between pupils. 

13. " By the Sign-language and any or all other methods " implies 

that a sign-language acquired by the pupils at school con- 
stitutes, in a greater or less measure, the means of impart- 
ing instruction to them, and that it is used as a means of 
intercommunication between pupils and teachers. In ad- 
dition to this special language, finger spelling, writing, 
speech, and lip-reading are employed, when such means of 
communication are considered practicable or preferable in 
imparting instruction. 
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THE 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO SYSTEMS 

OF TEACHING DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The principal methods of instructing deaf-mutes in Am- 
erica are two, the sign-language method, and the English-lan- 
guage method. By the former method, deaf-mute children learn 
from other deaf-mutes and their teachers a peculiar language 
of motions of the arms and upper part of the body to which 
they learn to attach signification through usage. This language 
of motions, or ^^ signs," is acquired by deaf pupils more readily 
than any other means of communication. It is learned by deaf 
pupils so readily that it is regarded by many educators as the 
natural language of the deaf. As a matter of fact ^^ signs " or 
gestures are no more natural to the deaf child than to the 
hearing child. 

In the *^ sign-language " method of teaching, the English 
language is considered a foreign language, and deaf and dumb 
children are taught this ** foreign language" very largely, if 
not altogether, through translation from the indefinite and crude 
sign-language previously acquired at school or through associa- 
tion with sign-taught deaf-mutes. 

The other method of instructing deaf-mutes is the English- 
language method. In this method deaf-mute children are not 
encouraged to learn the sign-language for school purposes, and 
Ho attempt is made to translate the sign-language into English. 
The children are taught to connect objects, actions, feelings, 
^tc. , within the range of their experience directly with the ap- 
propriate English expression in the written or spoken form 
from the very first. For instance, — to illustrate the two meth- 
ods. To teach the English word cat to a deaf child, a ^*sign" 
teacher would show the child a cat if possible, or a picture of a 
cat, which would be recognized by the child. The next step 
\vould be to direct attention to the cat's whiskers, drawing 



the thumb and finger of each hand lightly over them. A similar 
motion with the thumb and finger of each hand above the teach- 
er's upper lip, at once becomes a sign for cat. The instructed 
deaf child will be expected to recall the object, cat, on seeing 
this conventional sign. The child must learn this sign, from a 
** sign-teacher's " point of view, before he is prepared to learn 
the English word *^cat. " 

After the sign has become familiar the child is trained to 
write the word cat on a slate, blackboard or sheet of paper and 
by frequent repetition the pupil associates the written word 
with the_ sign for cat so that the written word recalls the gest- 
ural sign and the gestural sign serves to recall the idea, or more 
strictly speaking, the concept, *^cat. " 

The intuitive, or, direct, method called in this country the 
English-language method, would require the use of the living 
cat, or the recognition of the picture of a cat, by the deaf child, 
but would connect the written or spoken word ^*cat" directly 
with the object without the intervention of any artificial finger- 
sign for ^*cat. " 

Another illustration. To teach the English word dog, by 
the first method, a real dog is shown if possible, or a picture 
of a dog, whereupon the teacher presses the thumb and second 
finger together, snapping them as the arm is drawn toward the 
body repeatedly, as one might do in coaxing a dog to him, or 
in arousing a sleeping dog. This is the conventional sign for 
the object *^dog. " After the child has acquired this sign he 
is taught to associate this with the written word *' dog. " In the 
intuitive, direct or English-language method the child is taught 
to write or to speak the English word immediately in connection 
with the presentation of the living object or a picture of a dog. 

It should be remarked that finger-spelling is not the sign- 
language of the deaf and dumb. In fact finger- spelling was not 
invented by them nor for them. Finger-spelling affords a finger 
form for every letter in the alphabet and by means of it Englisk 
words are spelled out upon the fingers instead of being written 
with a pen or pencil. Many teachers of deaf children use 
finger-spelling interchangeably with writing in applying the^ 
English-language method which excludes the intermediacy of 
artificial signs between ideas and their expression in English, 
as useless and harmful. 

Wherever the direct, or intuitive method prevails, the Eng- 
lish language in its written or spoken forms, or in its finger- 
spelled form becomes the ordinary means of communication, 
between teachers and pupils, so that every step in instruction in. 
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the school-room requires the use of the English language, which 
is practically both the instrument and the immediate end of in- 
struction. The ulterior object is, of course, familiarity with 
the great fund of ideas expressed in printed and written and 
si)oken English. Partisans of the ^* sign-method " concede the 
desirability of both the end and the means employed in the 
intuitive method, though generally they consider the intuitive 
method impracticable, or at least inexpedient in the earlier 
stages of instruction. 

All so called Oral Schools for the education of the Deaf 
follow the intuitive method of teaching language. 

Some of the largest schools for the deaf in the world, have 
abandoned the * * sign method ' ' in favor of the intuitive method 
with gratifying results. This method has been adopted by the 
New York Institution, the Pennsylvania Institution and the 
Illinois Institution among others. 

Some intuitive method schools make free use of the finger 
alphabet, or the spelling out of English words on the fingers 
as the ordinary means of instruction in school instead of fol- 
lowing out the slower process of writing out the words with pen 
or pencil. This is sometimes called the Rochester Method, on 
account of the prominence given to finger spelling in the West- 
ern New York Institution. Of Course any deaf person who can 
finger spell what he wishes to say can also write the same 
thing in English, and the deaf pupil who has mastered English 
through finger spelling has no difficulty in understanding letters 
written to him in English, or any printed matter within the 
range of his capacity. 

The intelligent observer will note that the two methods or 
systems are mutually exclusive. 

Of course no pupil can be taught under the intuitive and 
the sign method at the same time, and it is impossible to com- 
bine into one system a method which is dependent upon the 
''sign" language at every stage of instruction with a method 
which dispenses absolutely with the '' sign " language at every 
stage in teaching the English language. In the ** sign-lan- 
guage ' ' method instructors aim to teach the vernacular lan- 
guage through the intervention of signs, but their deaf-mute 
pupils acquire a mixture of natural signs, pantomime, conven- 
tional signs and finger spelling which become the habitual ve- 
hicle of thought and expression, wherever it is possible to use 
a gestural language, to the exclusion of the English language. 
The intuitive method dispenses entirely with the crutch of the 
''sign-language" in the mastery of English. 



The intuitive system has not been wrought out in all its 
details, or systematized or reduced to practice in this country, 
fully enough for the impartial observer to decide upon its 
merits from every point of view, but it is constantly gaining 
ground as a system and at the same time it is revolutionizing 
the practice of schools formerly committed to the ^^sign" 
method of instruction. 

The only aim of this paper being to state the fundamental 
difference between the methods or processes of teaching deaf 
children the English language as practiced in America at the 
present time, no statement is herein attempted of other differ- 
ences in systems more striking to the superficial observer but 
less radical in character. 
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AEGENTINE EEPUBLIC. 

Dlrectm' Gabkiel Gabbasco in " El Sordo-Mudo Argentino^' fw March, 1898. 

{Condensed). 

The Last Census. 

The total number of deaf-mutes within the limits of the Eepublic, as 
returned by the census of May 10, 1895, is 5,627, divided as follows : 

Native (Male) 2,623 

(Female) 2,468 

5,089 

Foreign (Male) 347 

(Female) 191 

538 

Total 5,627 

The proportion to the whole population is 142 iu 100,000. 

The first question that arises from the consideration of these figures is 
this : Has the number of deaf-mutes increased or diminished since the 
census of 1869 ? 

In the interval between the two periods there has been an absolute 
decrease of 999, which, in itself, is a gratifying result. But if we consider 
the figures in relation to the whole population and its greater proportional 
increase, the diminution is still more pronounced. 

In 1869, for each 100,000 inhabitants there were 380 

In 1895, for each 100,000 inhabitants the deaf-mutes were 142 

Proportional improvement 238 

That is to say, the number of deaf-mutes is less than half what it was a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Specialists in medicine and hygiene have an important subject for study 
in the results as tabulated in the census. It is possible and even proba- 
ble that ameliorations in hygienic conditions, which have been introduced 
during this period, have had a deicided influence in diminishing the num- 
ber of deaf-mutes. 

But, furthermore, we can point out as one of the most potent causes of 
this diminution the increase in the foreign-born population, and its influ- 
ence upon the nation. The immigrant is generally adult, strong, vigorous 
in constitution ; the weak and sickly do not emigrate, as they are not equal 
to the struggle for existence, which is the direct consequence of leaving 
one's native country. A proof of our assertion is furnished by this, that 
the number of deaf mutes is less in those Provinces in which the foreign 
population is greater. 



The maritime Provinces, which have received the largest accession of 
immigrants, have the smallest number of deaf-mutes ; and where foreigners 
are relatively fewer there is a corresponding increase in the number. 

I believe that the statement of this fact should lead to a serious inves- 
tigation, to throw light upon the causes of the evil, and to find the remedy, 
so far as it depends upon the will and power of man. 

As compared with other countries, the proportion of deaf-mutes in the 
Argentine Eepublic is very high, being surpassed only by Switzerland, 
and almost equalled by Austria and Hungary. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Reported by Samuel Johnson, Superintendent South Australmn Institution for the 

Blind and Deaf and Dumb, Brighton- Adel aide. 

About 250 pupils received instruction in the Australian deaf and dumb 
institutions during the year 1897. All the schools show an increase, and 
additional teachers have been appointed. The Superintendent of the 
Queensland Institution, after visiting the New South Wales, Victorian, 
and South Australian Institutions, advised his directors to introduce the 
Oral Method into their school. This has been done and Mr. T. R. Sem- 
mens, a teacher in the Victoria Institution, has been appointed head 
teacher. 

A new school for the deaf has been opened in Perth, Western Australia. 
Mr. H. H. Witchell, late head assistant in the Victoria Institution, is 
superintendent and Miss Thomson, a teacher from the same Institution, 
is matron and teacher. The American Combined System with' single- 
hand alphabet is used. This school promises to have a great future 
before it, those at its head being well qualified teachers of the deaf. 

The Institute for the Adult Deaf in Adelaide has been completed, and 
it now comprises a church, social hall, reading room, library, office, 
dwelling-house, lavatories, &c. The whole cost has been defrayed by 
public subscriptions. 

According to the last^ annual reports, all the Australian institutions for 
the deaf and dumb are well equipped, liberally supported and doing 
excellent work. 

Historical Addendum. 

Extract from the ThirtUth Annual Report of tJie Sydney, New South Wales, Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and tlie Blind fai' the year ending September 30, 1891. 

At the close of the third decade in the history of the Institution it 
seems an opportune time to take a retrospective view of the events that 
have occurred, and the progress that has been made, since the Institution 
was established. 

The honor of the initiation of a school for deaf and dumb children in 
this country is due to the united zeal and perseverance of Mr. G. A. F. 



Lentz and Mr. Thomas Pattison, who, for a period of twelve months, car- 
ried on privately their philanthropic work. 

Mr. Pattison, who was deaf and dumb, had passed 23 years of his life in 
the Edinburgh Institution as assistant master, and came out to this 
country with very high testimonials from the directors of that Institu- 
tion. 

The school commenced as a public charity on the 1st October, 1861, 
under the patronage of his Excellency Sir John Young. The Rev. George 
King, M, A., was the first president; Mr. H. Selby, treasurer; Mr. E. S. 
Wilson, secretary, and Dr. George "Walker, medical officer. There was 
also a committee of ten gentlemen, viz., Messrs. Maurice Alexander, John 
Caldwell, John Frazer, W. Hanson, G. A. F. Lentz, H. G. Lloyd, William 
Love, F. R. Robinson, Rev. Dr. Lang, and Rev. Dr. WooUey. Some of 
these took great interest in the Institution for many years, but the only 
one now associated with the management is our respected senior Vice- 
President, Mr. F. R. Robinson- 

The Institution opened with seven pupils. This number was increased 
afterwards by the admission of thirteen others, making a total of twenty 
under instruction during the first twelve months. In the following year 
Mr. Ellis Robinson became hon. secretary, and has occupied the position 
ever since, using his best endeavors for the Institution, and devoting 
much time and energy to the management of its affairs. 

BRAZIL. 

Oondensed from a report to the Minister of t?ie Interior ^ by Director Dr. Joao Paulo 
DE Cabvalho, of the Institutodos Surdos-MudoSy Rio Janbibo. 

On the decease of Dr. Tobias Leite, August 4, 1896, Professor Dr. 
Joaquim Borges Carneiro assumed temporary charge of the Institution, 
until February 18th of the following year, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Joao Paulo de Carvalho, appointed permanent Director by decree, dated 
February 15, 1897. 

On entering upon his duties the new Director at once set about to 
place this Institution upon a level similar to those of Europe and North 
America. 

Fully persuaded that all deaf-mutes can acquire articulate speech, 
except possibly those in whom the defect is symptomatic of cerebral 
lesions affecting the intelligence, or which interfere with the en- 
cephalic motor centres, his first care was to re-establish the course 
of articulate speech and lip-reading, which had been suspended since 
1889. The Institution, however, is conducted upon the Combined or 
Eclectic System, the Director coinciding with the action of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, held in California in 1886, declaring 
that all methods of teaching should be employed, and all legitimate 
means should be used, to advance the instruction of deaf-\3CL\3A»^'s., 



This Institute practises both industrial training and academic instruc- 
tion. The school term embraces six years, during which pupils gradually 
learn to read and write their native language, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Geography, and Brazilian History. Ideas of things are acquired by the 
sight of objects, instruments and apparatus, with which the school mu- 
seum is abundantly supplied. Instruction in manual training is given 
orally in two workshops — the shoeshop and the bindery. In the 
first, all shoes required for the pupils, and even some for the trade, are 
made. In the second, which has been much enlarged, the Government 
publications are bound, and work is also done for private parties, the 
output amounting to about 600 volumes per month. Both of these shops 
are directed by experienced foremen. The products are appraised, and 
half of the sum at which they are valued is returned to the Federal 
Treasury, to indemnify it for the materials supplied, whilst the other half 
is deposited in the Savings Bank, and credited to the individual pupils, 
who, on leaving the Institution, can draw the amount deposited to their 
credit, including interest. 

Instruction in agriculture is given on the farm of the Institution ; this 
has not yet received the development which it deserves. 

The Institution can accommodate from 80 to 100 boarders, and an un- 
limited number of day-scholars. At present there are 35 boarders, as the 
annual grant is estimated for the support of that number. 

From 1862 to 1895, the Institution trained 97 students, who duly grad- 
uated, some as farmers, others as shoemakers, and others as bookbinders. 
The last named were the most numerous. 

Until 1873, the Institution admitted females, some of whom completed 
the course of instruction. Owing, however, to the numberless inconven- 
iences that attended instruction of both sexes in common, the Govern- 
ment concluded finally to receive only males. 

The property of the Institution, in 1896, including its real estate and 
invested funds, was valued at 222:347$333, or $111,000. This endow- 
ment will shortly be increased by additions from the receipts of vari- 
ous lotteries, the profits of which are to be distributed among benevolent 
institutions, among which is included the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The annual visitation by the Honorable Minister of the Interior and 
distribution of premiums by the Minister of Justice, took place Decern- 
ber 4, 1897. The achievements in oral work and manual skill elicited 
commendation on the part of the Government ofiicials, and apparently 
the condition of the Institution proved highly satisfactory. 

FRANCE. 

llepoi'ted by Prof. Ad. Belangeb, Librarian of the National Institution fo7' the Deaf 

in Paris. 

The majority of French schools for deaf-mutes instruct their pupils by 
'^ oral method. There are only a lew schools, and these are small and 



poor, which, to their own great regret, still employ the old-fashioned 
method. As is well known, the radical transformation in our manner of 
teaching began in 1879, at the Institute of Bordeaux, and then at Paris 
in 1880, where, under the impulse of M. Claveau, Inspector General, and 
Th. Denis, Chief of Bureau, the resolutions of the International Congress 
of Milan were confirmed by the action of the Minister of the Interior. 

No new school has been founded in 1897 ; in fact it appears that the 
number of deaf-mutes in our country is decreasing, thanks to a better sys- 
tem of hygiene applied to the diseases of children. 

All eflPbrts seem to tend towards a more general employment of the 
auricular method of educating deaf-mutes. The experiments made with 
the aid of the Verrier (Audig^ne) instrument may be recalled to mind, as 
we discussed them fully at the time, in the Revue FraviQaise. 

A new apparatus, the Microphonograph, invented by Dr. Dussaud, of 
Geneva, and improved by Dr. Jobert and M. Berthon, has been under 
investigation for some time, and is at present being tested at the National 
Institution in Paris. At present it is impossible to give a decided opinion 
as to the result. Great hopes are entertained of this instrument by the 
inventors, and they have the support of many eminent practitioners, 
among whom is Dr. Laborde. 

The National Institute of Paris was honored on the 13th of Januai-y, 
1897, by a visit from His Excellency the President of the Eepublic, F. 
Faure, who desired thus to render a testimonial of esteem and encourage- 
ment to the general body of teachers. 

A society to aid former scholars and to procure employment for them 
has been founded under the honorary Presidency of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

The direction of our National Institution in Paris has lately been con- 
fided to M. Desire Giraud, Secretary of Mr. Monod, the Director of 
Public Health in France, and Mr. Dubraule, Censor of Studies, has been 
appointed Director of the National Institution at Chamb^ry. 

In addition to a circular concerning the school of Paris, published on 
the occasion of the President's visit, the valuable library of our Institu- 
tion has just issued the first part of its catalogue, prepared by Mr. Ad. 
Belanger, the Librarian. 

The new Institute, founded a few years ago at Asni^res, a suburb of 
Paris, has purchased, for 9,000 francs, the library of Mr. A. Valade-Gabel, 
formerly of the school of Paris. 

Among recent publications we notice " Speech as traced by the Phono- 
graph," by M. Marichelle, and " The teaching of Speech at the National 
Institution of Paris," by Mr. Dupont. " The International Review of 
Deaf-Mute Instruction," ceased publication a year ago. 
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GERMANY. 

RepiYi'ted by Directtyr W. Keusghebt, of tlie Stbassburo Municipal Institutwn for the 

Deaf 

The number of schools for the deaf in Germany has virtually remained 
unchanged during the past year. The school at Koenigsberg, Prussia, 
heretofore a private institution, has been incorporated with that of the 
Municipality or Province, and the private institution in Dinglingen, near 
Lahr, (Baden,) has been suspended. 

The salary question has been considerably agitated and discussed in 
the various periodicals. Although the salaries of teachers in Southern Ger- 
many are, on the whole, considerably less than those in the Northern 
Provinces, especially Prussia, it is to be noted, that in this matter the 
activity of the teachers of the North far exceeded that of those in the 
South. 

One periodical, the " Hephata," has suspended publication, whilst in 
Rostock, Mecklenberg, a monthly magazine for the deaf has made its 
appearance. 

In regard to the instruction given, it is to be noted that the Royal Gov- 
ernment of Bavaria has instituted in all of its institutions methodical aural 
exercises with a view to improve the hearing power according to the system 
of Dr. Urbantschitsch in Vienna, and Dr. Betzold in Munich. This aural 
feature of instruction has, however, by no means been deemed by teachers, 
generally, as successful as its advocates would claim, and to instructor 
Heidsiek is ascribed the assertion that only for semi- deaf can it be said to 
prove advantageous. 

It is undeniable that the views of Gallaudet and Heidsiek in regard to 
a combination of oral methods with signs has many adherents among the 
deaf and also in some institutions. What the outcome will eventually be, 
remains to be seen, as the subject continues to be discussed, not only in 
professional papers but also in some of the more widely read journals, 
such as the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

It should further be noted here that the convention of teachers of the 
deaf during the past year, in Dresden, resulted in the organization of pro- 
vincial societies of teachers in Northern Germany, such as have existed 
for years in South Germany. 

In conclusion, I would mention that the accomplished teacher, Mr. G. 
Neuert, of Gerlachsheim, has just issued a very carefully prepared pamphlet, 
entitled " Deaf -Mutism in the Grand Duchy of Baden," which is to serve 
as introductory to a larger work in preparation under the title of " Euro- 
pean Manual relating to Deaf- Mutism in all its Branches." 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Repm'ted by Headmaster Richard Elliott, L. H. D., of the Old Kent Road, and 

Margate InHtitutions. 

The year 1897 has on the whole been one of progress in the education 
of the deaf in England and Wales. The great factor to be taken into 
consideration now is the action of the government, through the Education 
Department. The work is, as yet, neither fully organized nor completely 
developed ; but, after many efforts and long waiting, the main point has 
been secured —its recognition as a part of the scheme of general educa- 
tion FOR which the nation MAKES PROVISION. The magnitude and importance 
of the work demanded this, and experience fully proved that nothing short 
of it could meet the urgent necessities of the case. And there is every 
reason to hope that a way has been opened which will eventually lead to 
the most complete amelioration possible of the present condition of the 
deaf, and that in all respects this class in our country will soon be equal, 
in educational privileges to those in any other. 

The Act of 1893 has been working steadily and successfully ; and there 
has been manifested on the part of the Department which administers it, 
an evident desire that its provisions shall be applied in such a way as 
shall conduce to full success, and in the raising of the educational 
standard to a satisfactory point. Speaking generally, there has seemed 
to be a full desire to recognize good work, and to interfere as little as 
possible with methods and measures which can be shown to have 
produced good results. In a great measure, the smooth relations estab- 
lished by these means between the central authority and the various 
schools are due to the genial tact, urbanity, and receptiveness of Her 
Majesty's — I regret to say — late Chief Inspector of Schools, the Rev. T. 
W. Sharpe, to whom was entrusted the onerous task of superintending 
the commencement of this new educational department of the govern- 
ment. Although, in the opinion of many of us, much would have been 
gained, in view of the special requirements of deaf-mute education, by 
entrusting the organization and direction of the initiation of the work to 
a competent expert, yet, failing such an arrangement, it will be conceded, 
on all hands, that no one could have carried out these duties more suc- 
cessfully or with greater acceptability. His retirement is a matter of 
sincere regret to all the teachers of the country, alike of the hearing and 
of the deaf, whose cordial esteem he has gained, and he has their hearty 
wishes that he may enjoy his well-earned rest for many years. It is to 
be hoped that all who may be called upon to perform the work he did 
will realize the fact, which is so difficult for those to learn who have not 
actually taught the deaf, that this department of education is a speciality, 
not to be judged by ordinary standards, nor treated by ordinary methods. 
Readers in America will, perhaps, hardly underst&nd the great power and 
the important nature of the functions of the Education Department.^ and" 
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their Inspectors, in this country. Whatever they may decree, be it possi- 
ble or impossible of performance, calculated to make for progress or other- 
wise, must be attempted and done in some fashion or other, or the 
" grant " will either not be given, or seriously diminished, and the certifi- 
cate entitling the school to assistance withheld. There is practically no 
appeal from the judgment of "My Lords"* of Committee of Council 
on Education ; and their proceeding in the past, in regard to elementary 
education, have, at times, been directly inimical to it — at any rate, in the 
universal opinion of the teachers. Under such circumstances, it becomes 
a matter of vast importance to a work like ours, generally misunderstood, 
and never fully realized by the great majority of people, that the responsi- 
ble utterances on it, embodying judgments and prescribing conditions, 
that will be certainly considered as authoritative, should be those of cor- 
rect knowledge, wisdom, and discretion. If the two latter are present, 
as we have every reason to hope they are, and as they have been hitherto 
under the sound administration of Mr. Sharpe, we may hope, in time, to 
secure, also, the former. Up to the present, what has been done has been 
mainly of a tentative character ; credit has been freely, and no doubt justly, 
given for the evidences of work shown, and the improvement of faulty 
conditions, mainly of building construction, is nearly all that has been 
insisted on. It may have been, that, had a more liberal and specialized 
treatment prevailed, a complete and effectual national scheme of deaf- 
mute education might have been, by now, established, equal in efficiency 
to any in existence elsewhere. We have, however, to take matters as we 
find them and can but express the hope that the experience necessai'y 
for this end may be speedily gained by those who are entrusted with the 
control, and that, in gaining it, there may be a minimum of crude experiment- 
alizing and of consequent blundering. There is no doubt that those who 
have had for so long the actual doing of the work have been considerably to 
blame, if the public in general have discredited their opinions and given scant 
attention to their requirements. Although a comparatively small body, 
they have spoken in so many differing ways, have so much discredited 
each other's efforts and systems, that, being unable to agree among them- 
selves as to what is required, they have naturally lost in a great degree 
their authority as experts. As a result the bewildered public has been 
left to its own devices to endeavor to discover the truth. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that teachers may henceforth unite their efforts in the en- 
deavors to advance the best interests of education, and that this senseless 
strife of systems and methods may entirely cease. 

The whole of the agencies for the education of the deaf in this coun- 
try, with one exception, have come into connection with the governments 
and partake of the provision made by it. The exception is the oldest school 
in the country, the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, London and Mar- 



* To avoid conveying a false impression, it may be said that this body^ thongh so» 
styled, does not necessarily nor principally consist of noblemen, 
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gate. The provision consists of a direct sum of £5 per head, paid by the 
Education Department, consequent upon the passing of a satisfactory 
examination, by H. M. Inspector, in intellectual subjects and manual 
training. In addition the provisions of the bill allow public educational 
authorities to send children to certified schools at a sum per head per 
annum, which shall include payment for board and lodging, as well as 
education, at the charge of the rates. Day classes may also be estab- 
lished, in which the education of the deaf is paid for by the rates as part 
of the general scheme of education of the country. It is in the latter way 
that the great increase in the numbers of the deaf attending school which 
the last decade has witnessed has come about. By it the School Boards 
seek to save the expense of providing for the lodging and maintenance of 
their pupils. But some, with a conviction that a more efficient education 
can be given by Institution training, have waived the merely economical 
consideration and send their children to one, notwithstanding the extra 
cost entailed. The act gives power to educational authorities to build and 
establish institutions of their own at the public cost. During the past 
year, on May 3, 1897, an institution was opened at Stoke-on-Trent, built 
by a combination of six contiguous School Boards of North Staffordshire, 
thus carrying out the above provision. This Institution is built in the 
most approved way, and has accommodation for 139 blind and deaf chil- 
dren. In April, this year, there were 50 deaf in residence. This school 
is interesting from the fact that it is the first residential Institution in this 
country built from public funds. In Bristol, too, a house has been pur- 
chased out of the rates, designed to accommodate 40 deaf pupils as resi- 
dents. Leeds also has moved in the same direction, and is now making 
residential accommodation for 49 of its deaf pupils. 

The School Board for London, with its five to six hundred pupils said 
to be in attendance, for a long time maintained some of them in the late 
Rev. Dr. Stainer's homes. The committee of this board expressed strong 
views some time ago on the general inferiority of the non-residential to 
the residential system ; and they had actually acquired a site and were 
about to commence building a boarding-school for 150 children. This 
undertaking at that particular spot, however, fell through from difficulties 
outside the board itself. But the board have recently bought a large 
building at Homerton, formerly used as a training college for elementary 
teachers, and are altering it to suit the requirements of an institution for 
the deaf and blind. The children withdrawn lately from Dr. Stainer's 
homes have been placed out under foster parents in selected localities 
within convenient distance of the schools, and this practice has been fol- 
lowed in other large centres of population under the powers of the act. 

An act of Parliament of the nature of that passed in 1893 must neces- 
sarily take some time to make its influence fully felt throughout the 
country, so as to meet the necessities of every case. No doubt there are 
defects in it, which in some cases press rather heavily ; but if there were 
many more than actually exist, it would still be a matter for sincere c<\\!l- 
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gratulation that there is at leogth a provision made to supplement former 
shortcomings ; and we may reasonably hope that in the near future all 
deficiencies in its provisions will be made good. A good deal of criticism 
was offered on the working of the bill at the Glasgow Conference last 
summer. The point most strongly insisted upon there and elsewhere 
as inimical to the charitable institutions and to education generally has 
been the requirement in the act that " not less than one third " of the cost 
of their maintenance shall be "defrayed out of sources other than local 
rates or moneys provided by Parliament.'^ This must of necessity heavily 
handicap most of the institutions not exclusively supported by the rates, 
inasmuch as the gaining of the required proportion from charitable con- 
tributions is exceedingly difficult and will become more so as the knowl- 
edge spreads that full public provision may be claimed for the education 
of the deaf. The tendency of this provision, if it be not rescinded, will be 
to involve some of our oldest and best institutions in a precarious exist- 
ence. And no liberality in enforcing this stringent conditiqn has been 
shown in their favor. For the contributions required by the act to be 
made by the parents of the children where they are able to make any, and 
which are paid through the school authorities, are not allowed to form a 
portion of the " one third." To make the maintenance of these institutions 
still more onerous, they are not exempted from rates and taxes, as are 
the public elementary schools. And further, the sum given per head 
upon examination by the Central Government has been claimed by some 
School Boards and paid to them as a set-off against the annual charge 
made for the education and maintenance of the pupils they send. By 
the report of the Liverpool School for the year 1896, it appears that of 
the Government grant received by that institution of £687 15 0, £391 11 
3 was paid in this way to various school authorities. It will thus be 
seen that the measure, which we were so glad to get, is not yet all that is 
desirable, in its support of education for the deaf. 

The Department has been approached by the National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf, and by others, with the view of abating the strin- 
gency of the '• one third " clause, but hitherto without success. This in- 
jurious feature does not exist in the Scotch bill, and it is hoped it may 
soon be removed from ours, so that the institutions may have free scope 
to continue the beneficent work they have for so long carried on. 

As compared with the institutions of America, the average cost of educa- 
tion per head in our country is small generally. It appears that the maxi- 
mum sum paid per head by school authorities is £25 per annum. But 
even in our economically managed institutions this does not suffice for 
the whole cost, and the remainder has to be supplemented by chaiitable 
contributions, by dividends on funded property where any exists, and by 
the Government grant on examination. It is true that our pupils' age is 
younger than in the American institutions, and that trades are not taught 
in the complete way with us as in them ; but with the exigencies of the 
Gnvfirnment requirements, and the better recognition of the teachers' 
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services demanded, expenses must still rise. But a further and more 
liberal view of the requirements of education, will no doubt eventually 
cause an increase in the sum which is now paid per head by the educational 
authorities. This may, perhaps, lead to the further extension of the day- 
school system on the part of town school boards, as being a less expensive 
means of meeting the liability imposed by law. It is to be hoped that 
the Education Department may intervene in cases where there are not a 
sufficient number of children to grade satisfactorily, and so to supply one 
of the necessary conditions of an efficient education. 

The report of Her Majesty's Chief Inspector, the Eev. T. W. Sharpe, on 
the Certijfied Schools for Deaf Scholars for the year ending 31st March, 
1897, was published in August last. It has been widely quoted and 
commented on, so that it will not be necessary to consider it here at any 
length. It states that some school authorities have done very little in 
the direction of fulfilling their responsibilities ; and the implication from 
this must be that some children are still without the means of education. 
This of course is very well known to the profession from actual knowl- 
edge. A return will be required from each district, of every deaf child 
between the ages of 7 and 16 years. Mr. Sharpe thinks " the people of 
England will not grudge the sum required for their instruction." Accord- 
ing to the statements made by several speakers at the Glasgow Conference, 
there must be some school authorities most reluctant to use the powers 
they possess when it involves the spending of money. It is to be hoped 
that due pressure will be put upon these when discovered. Mr. Sharpe, 
in discriminating between day classes and boarding institutions, speaks 
of the absolute necessity for the latter with country cases, and also in that 
of the undesirable surroundings of deaf children which may exist in the 
towns. He pays an indirect and flattering tribute to the way our institutions 
are managed when he mentions the institution's " kindliness of home." 

In regard to the considerable number of feeble-minded deaf children, 
he thinks " it is imperative," from considerations he mentions, " that they 
should be attached to the ordinary institution." 

He puts in a strong plea for a higher payment of teachers than at pres- 
ent exists, and speaks of their work that as it is one '' which requires 
special science, special patience, and special devotion, it ought to be re- 
munerated at a special rate." 

Two important points Mr. Sharpe brings forward in his report, viz., 
the provision of properly trained teachers, and the encouragement of 
speech out of school. The proposal, made formerly, to add a third year's 
training in a college for deaf teachers to the two years' training given in the 
colleges for ordinary teachers, he acknowledges does not seem likely to be 
fulfilled in bringing ordinary teachers into our ranks. He speaks, then, with 
favor of a system of pupil-teachership as an alternative, and in regard to 
the latter point he thinks that the practising of speech out of school in 
some schools and institutions is carried out very imperfectly, and that 
the oral teaching is in danger of being discredited thereby. No recom- 
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mendation is made as to how such needed encouragement is to be 
given. 

On the whole this report may be looked upon as that of an astute and 
careful observer, with a kindly sympathy with and a considerable amount 
of knowledge of the work he has supervised. The recommendations will 
have great weight, from the eminence of the person from whom they ema- 
nate, and from his official position. There is nothing in them, so far as 
the present writer can judge, that the most captious can object to. 

To the report is added a list of the schools certified from the reception 
of deaf scholars, and various statistical particulars concerning them. As 
one of the principal reasons urged for the establishment of state aid was 
the insufficiency of the means for the satisfactory education of all the 
deaf of the country, it will be interesting to see how far the defect has 
been remedied. We shall get considerable assistance from these tables 
in such an. inquiry. By the report there were in the schools receiving aid 
from government 1,789* places for day scholars, and 1,744 for boarders. 
If the 380 places provided by the two institutions of the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, not included in the list, be added to that of the boarders, 
we have a total of accommodation for 3,913 pupils, or deducting 150 
placesf in Dr. Stainer's homes 3,763 places. A few places must be added 
for children taught privately or in private schools. 

In the Report of the Conference for 1885, the number of pupils stated 
to be in attendance was 1,412 boarders and 529 day scholars:]: — 1,941 in 
all. There appears thus to be a most gratifying increase in the amount 
of accommodation provided for pupils since then. 

But since 1895 the case is not quite so clear. The table appended to 
the Report of the Conference held in that year shows a total of 1,880 
boarders and 1,437 day scholars in actual attendance — 3,317 in all. It is 
probable that in the case of the day schools the numbers given in this 
table referred, in some instances at any rate, more particularly to the 
amount of accommodation provided. The only safe test would have been 
to have stated the attendance on a given day ; or the average attendance, 
or the highest attendance in each case would have given a safe basis of 
comparison. The latest estimate of attendance, that obtained by Mr. 
Addison, of Glasgow, for his lecture to the Glasgow Philosophical Society 
on 20th April last, is 2,973, which is not an increase at all, if the above 
figures are reliable. By the report we find the numbers on the books of 
the certified schools inspected during the year ending August 31, 1896, 
were 2,459, which added to 350 in the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb is 
2,809. But this does not bring our figures into harmony, nor do the 

* Theee figures are obtained by adding up the details of accommodation in the 
various schools contained in the list dated 31st March, 1897. 

t These were merely boarding-houses for the children whose school places are reck- 
oned in the London School Board classes. 

X There was then very little if any more accommodation for pupils than for the 
number stated to be in actual attendance. 
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numbers present on inspection day in 1896, stated to be 2,294, which 
plus 350 as above gives an attendance of 2,594. 

There can be no doubt that the accommodation has increased consider- 
ably during the last two years, and, notwithstanding the discrepancy 
between the above figures, we believe the attendance has also. But we 
still find some complaints of the removal of children from instruction be- 
fore the age fixed, and there are indications, too, that the rules of the 
trades unions as to apprenticing boys who have arrived at the age of 16 
years press unfairly on the deaf ; and this, if they cannot be modi- 
fied, may make parents unwilling to keep their children the full time re- 
quired by law. The law is compulsory that children shall stay under 
instruction until 16 years of age, but it appears that it is not difiicult to 
evade it. 

In regard to the quality of the instruction given under our new condi- 
tions, there is probably a greater diffusion of education, but it cannot be 
expected that we can produce pupils with a higher degree of advancement 
than some of those who have been educated in the past, and who have 
remained a sufiicient time under instruction. In many cases we have 
been satisfied with the progress made, and have regretted that the same 
exceptional conditions that caused this happy result could not be more 
widely diffused. Some of these conditions may now become normal ; and 
the numbers of those who will receive what may fairly be called " a good 
education " will, we trust, be a satisfactory increase on the past. But we 
have still no provision for education, where education is desirable, beyond 
the age of 16 years. Payment by public funds ceases at that age, and we 
are still looking for those means by which, in suitable cases, higher edu- 
cation can be given. 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed by the apportionment of the 
amount given upon examination by the Education Department, which is 
three guineas (£3 3 0) for intellectual and two guineas (£2 2 0) for in- 
dustrial education, and the time devoted to the latter — a minimum of 
four hours per week out of the school-time — is felt by some, especially 
in the day classes, to be out of proportion to its importance to deaf chil- 
dren of the age that are found in them. 

The question of rival systems has happily been put into the back- 
ground among instructors of the deaf. Extravagances in praise or dis- 
praise are disappearing in face of more exact knowledge ; and although 
the tendency on the part of the authorities is to push forward oral educa- 
tion, it seems to be well recognized by all that there is a proportion of 
the deaf to whom it is inapplicable. According to Mr. Addison's late 
enquiries, the numbers taught by the various systems are as follows : 
England and Wales — oral, 2,302 ; manual, 454 ; combined, 112. But fig- 
ures, such as these, follow a somewhat rough classification, and, as there 
is not as yet any authoritative definition of the terms, too much reliance 
cannot be placed on them. 

In regard to the rank and file of the teachers, the n\imh^\i^^ Q^<c:Nks\% 
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from the above-named source, do not seem to be unsatisfactory, consisting 
they do, as stated, in England and Wales, of 93 men, 198 women, and 
giving an average of 10 and a fraction pupils to each scholar. It will be 
seen that the ladies far outnumber the other sex. Without entering into 
the question of respective qualifications, this preponderance is, no doubt, 
due to the comparative cheapness of female labor. Every one in the 
profession will reiterate the plea for increased remuneration put forward 
in the government report. As has been shown, the plan of training 
ordinary elementary teachers for service in schools for the deaf has, so 
far, been inoperative. The two special colleges still continue their work, 
as efficiently as heretofore, and the College of Teachers has continued 
its examinations, having granted its certificate, after examination, to a 
majority of the teachers of the kingdom. 

An eflPbrt has been made to combine all the teachers of the deaf into 
one body, having its headquarters in London ; nearly 200 have joined, 
and the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf has already made its 
influence felt on the work. It held its first conference in Glasgow last 
July and had the honor and pleasure of welcoming several eminent 
educationists from America to its meetings. It is much to be regretted 
that the report of its proceedings has not yet been published. 

It is hoped that what is here offered in this brief report may be found 
to substantiate the statement made at its commencement ; and that, in 
face of the handsome and complete provision made for our work in 
America, we too, not yet able to compete with it in this respect, may be 
tound to be in the path of progress, and may also claim to make the best 
use of the provisions afforded us in alleviating the consequences of one of 
the saddest deprivations human nature knows. 

HUNGAKY. 

Reported by Director Gbuenberger, of the Institution for the Deaf at Budapest. 

There are six institutions for the instruction of the deaf in Hungary, 
viz., two in Budapest and one each in Waitzen, in Kolosvar, in Temesvar, 
and in Arad. In addition, institutions are in prospect in two other cities. 
During the past year 409 deaf-mutes have been educated in these schools. 
The proportion of deaf-mutes under instruction is comparatively small ; 
it should be taken into consideration, however, that their education at 
present has really only commenced. It is true that the institution in 
Waitzen was founded upwards of 90 years ago, but it remained the only 
school until some 22 years ago, when others were established. The 
school at Waitzen is the only State Institution, and has the largest number 
of pupils ; 91 of its pupils board in the institution, while 73 of its 164 
pupils are boarded out in families and receive their instruction in school; 
it is, therefore, partly a boarding and partly a day school. 
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The instruction throughout Hungary is given orally in the Hungarian 
language, and at Waitzen, for the term of 8 years. The age of pupils in 
this latter school ranges from 7 to 18 years ; they are largely either 
Catholic or Protestant, only 4 being Israelites. The expenses of this 
school for 1897 amounted to 54,425 florins. 

The next largest institution is the Israelitish school at Budapest ; it was 
founded 1874 by a benevolent citizen, who devised in his will 400,000 
florins for that purpose. With this sum the building was erected and 
furnished, and in the year 1877 the school was opened with 29 pupils. 
Israelitish citizens, by contributions and legacies, have enabled the in- 
stitution to provide for 104 pupils, all of whom, except 7, are of Jewish 
confession. This is exclusively a boarding-school. No manual training 
is given at the school, and pupils after leaving the school, return to their 
parents, where they usually select some trade. Such of the pupils as are 
orphans and without homes are provided for upon leaving school by the 
Israelitish "Workingmen's Aid Association, which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade such as the Director considers them best fitted 
for. The pupils are instructed in eight divisions, by five male teachers 
and three lady teachers, under the supervision of the Director. It may 
be well to note here that this institution is the only one in Hungary which 
admits women as teachers. All other institutions confine themselves 
entirely to male instructors. The school term is six years, and in excep- 
tional cases the Director can extend the same one or two years. The 
Hungarian language prevails for instruction. In the higher classes, how- 
ever, the German language is also studied. The curriculum is the same 
which pertains in the public schools for children from the ages of 6 to 12 
years. Admission is only permitted between the beginning of the eighth 
and that of the tenth year. The Board of Directors prefer admissions 
between the eighth and ninth year. All pupils who can conveniently, 
after study hours, be manually employed, are provided for accordingly. 
Parents and guardians of pupils able to pay are charged from 100 to 400 
florins annually. All other pupils are provided for, either by free scholar- 
ships, legacies, or from the funds of the institution. 

Of the other four institutions, supported by the State, to the extent of 
the payment of salaries to the teachers, it will be proper to say, that the 
institution at Kolosvar is indebted to Gera Szvacsina, a prominent ofiicial 
of that city, who made it his life-work to provide an institution for the 
deaf of his city and vicinity. By dint of perseverance and enlisting the 
cooperation of his fellow-ofiicials, he finally succeeded to such an extent 
that the institution now occupies its own building and provides education 
for 46 inmates. This institution admits pupils only biannually. At 
present, it comprises four divisions, instructs its pupils by means of the 
Hungarian language, and its curriculum, on the whole, is the same as that 
in the public schools. Four regular teachers are employed, in addition 
to which special instructors are availed of for drawing and various 
mechanical trades. 
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The school at Temsevar is a day-school, for both sexes, and was estab- 
lished by Superintendent Karl Scbaffer, of the municipal public schools. 
At present, instruction is given to 49 pupils, in a building specially pro- 
vided for the purpose. Pupils here are also admitted biannually ; its four 
classes comprise 29 boys and 20 girls. 

A day-school for the deaf was opened in Budapest at the beginning of 
the present public school term. The State pays the salaries of the 
teachers, whilst the city defrays all other expenses. This school is attended 
by 35 pupils, who are instructed by three teachers. 

The school at Arad is attended by 11 children, who are instructed by 
one teacher, paid by the State. 

INDIA. 

Reported by Principals. N. Banerji, f^f ^^ Calcutta School for the Leaf. 

Of the two hundred thousand deaf and dumb in India, only about 50 
are under instruction in two small schools, — the one in Calcutta and the 
other in Bombay. Both the people and the deaf themselves believe that 
they are incapable of receiving instruction. Neither have ever seen an 
educated deaf-mute. It is a part of my regular duty to encourage my 
disbelieving pupils, by showing them pictures of western institutions, 
their pupils and teachers, and to convince them that they also can learn 
to read and write like the deaf of England and America. But to con- 
vince the parents is more difficult. Firstly, because they generally be- 
lieve that deafness, or rather muteness, and feeble-mindedness go together. 
Secondly, because the Hindoo looks upon it as a visitation of Heaven, 
and the result of one's misdeeds in his previous life, and should therefore 
be patiently borne. In verification of this view I would state that the 
father of a deaf boy went so far one day as to say that possibly I was 
inviting the vengeance of God upon myself by trying to give speech to 
the deaf, believing, as he did, that it was God's desire that they should re- 
main mute, as punishment for misdeeds in their previous lives. 

In a country like India, where begging is not considered a crime, and 
where social sentiment encourages almsgiving, it is but natural that a very 
large number of the deaf should resort to this abominable mode of liveli- 
hood. They have therefore no standing in society, are looked down 
upon and despised, treated more like lower animals than human beings, 
are actually hooted at in imitation of the ugly sounds they utter, and have 
even been pelted with stones by gangs of roguish children. No evidence 
is anywhere to be found of their having received any education whatever 
during Hindoo or Mahomedan times. Even at the present time both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law deprives them of the right of inheritance. 

Just previous to the commencement of the year 1897 a small class for 
deaf-mutes was opened in connection with the " Sarah Tucker College " 
at Palamcotta in the Tinnevelly District (Madras Presidency) by Miss 
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Swainson, a missiouary of the Church of England, Tenana Mission. The 
report of the school is. very interesting. It says : " In their own homes 
these poor children are regarded as having no intelligence, and are sadly 
neglected, and yet it is wonderful how their minds and hearts opened 
during the short time since the class was formed.'' 

The two schools at Calcutta and Bombay are maintained by govern- 
ment grant, municipal aid, fees, and private charity. But the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, although noted for their private charity, know little of 
your organized charity. Consequently the efficiency of institutions like 
these depend largely on the amount of interest the government takes in 
them. While the local governments aid the two schools above mentioned 
with small monthly grants, they are unwilling to assume their control and 
entire charge. The present, however, is indicative of hopeful signs for 
the future, as educated people are manifesting an increasing interest in 
the matter. Despite of the many difficulties we have to contend with in 
upholding the cause of the deaf, their prospects seem brighter here than 
are those of their similarly afflicted brethren in China. All honor to that 
saintly lady who there solely and alone devotes her life to them. 

ITALY. 

Reported by Pbof. G. Ferrebi Vice Direttore del H. Istituto Pendola pei Sordoinuti^ 
Direttoie del Periodico ^'DEducazione del Sordomuti,^^ Siena. 

Although the problem, how to extend the benefits of instruction to all 
deaf-mutes, still remains unsolved, nevertheless it can be truly affirmed 
that the year 1897 was one of progress in the history of the sacred cause. 
Many facts justify this claim for 1897, and I will now briefly mention the 
principal ones : 

1. Through the persistent investigations of Dr. Ottolenghi, of the 
University of Siena, and of his assistant, Dr. Rossi, studies have recom- 
menced in regard to the anthropological anomalies of deaf-mutes. 

2. The Milanese Committee organized to promote education among 
deaf-mutes proposed the meeting of a Congress in aid of this object, 
and this praiseworthy project resulted in arousing public opinion to lively 
sympathy for the cause of the deaf-mutes abandoned to ignorance. The 
Congress, which is to assemble at Milan, April 21, 22, 23, 1898, promises 
to be well attended and successful; and it is hoped that, in addition to 
stimulating popular manifestation in behalf of these afflicted children, 
conclusions will be reached as to the best means of assisting them. 
Such are the hopes entertained, and they are brought to public attention 
by advertisements and occasional pamphlets, all of which, however, belong 
to the history of 1898. 

3. The Government, in order to acquire more exact information as to 
the actual state of deaf-mute education, instituted in 1897 a statistical 
enquiry on the subject; the results have not yet been made public. 
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4. In the Chamber of Deputies the friends of the deaf-mutes have 
again made their voices heard, urging the Government to provide, if pos- 
sible, for their education. 

5. At the meeting in Rome of the Italian Orthological Congress, Prof. 
G. Ferreri of Siena, who, as editor of the periodical " L'Educazione 
dei Sordomuti," was at the head of the scientific movement in behalf of 
that branch of Pedagogy, introduced to the notice of the promoters of 
orthology the question of systematic auricular exercises^ in accordance 
with the method of Dr. Urbantschitsch of Vienna. No formal discus- 
sions of the proposal were had ; but the proposer of the question was 
satisfied with the opportunity afforded him to present to the best 
disciplined minds of Italy for investigation the merits of the system. 
In fact, several members of the Congress at Rome, in consequence of the 
questions presented by Prof. Ferreri, determined to study the theory 
and experimental results of the system. Contributions on this important 
subject w^ere made by Prof. Gradenigo of Turin, and Dr. Melzi of Milan. 

6. A measure which will be fruitful in efficacious furtherance of the 
cause was furnished by the decree of the Honorable Minister of PubHc 
Instruction, issued October 19, 1897. By this decree it is rendered ob- 
ligatory upon all attendants of the normal schools, who afterwards be- 
come the teachers of the public primary schools, to study, as a part of 
the programme of pedagogy, the general rules for deaf-mute instruction. 
This wise provision of the Minister will speedily cause all the teaching 
fraternity to take an interest in deaf-mute instruction, and in this way its 
friends and patrons will be multiplied. 

The little work hastily prepared by Prof. Ferreri for the use of the 
normal schools has already reached the thirtieth thousand, and it can 
be said that it is the first publication concerning deaf-mutes which has 
attained to such a circulation in so short a time. 

Towards the close of 1897, Prof. Ferreri furthermore instituted a pri- 
vate statistical enquiry, the results of which may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Deaf-mutes in Italy 15,300 

Deaf-mutes of school age 4,000 

Deaf-mutes attending school (boarders) 2,299 

" " " " (day scholars) ... 60 

The above 2,299 papils who are distributed among the 46 existing 
institutions of Italy are provided for as follows : 

At the expense of the State 128 

" " " " " Municipalities or Provinces 733 

By private benevolence 1,313 

By their families and guardians 125 

It is thus that the year 1897 may be said to have closed with bright 
prospects. God grant that our hopes may be realized, and that the day 
maj soon come for the general redemption of the deaf-mutes of Italy. 
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MEXICO. 

Director Trinidad Garcia of the National School for the Deaf in the 
City of Mexico (see " Histories of American Schools for the Deaf," Vol. Ill) 
is unable at present, he states, to render a detailed report for the past 
year, but will do so with pleasure as soon as the state of his health per- 
mits. 

No material changes, it would seem, have taken place in Director Gar- 
cia' s Institution since his last report to this Bureau in 1893. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Reported hy Mr. Labs Havstad, Stctatsrevisionen, Chbistiania, Nonray. 

The Scandinavian schools have progressed quietly in 1897. No impor- 
tant changes have taken place. Two measures provided for in 1896 may 
be said to have gone into full eflfect in 1897. The first is in Norway^ the 
installation of a State Inspector for all the schools of abnormal children 
(deaf, blind, and feeble-minded), in the place of the former local commit- 
tees of inspection. At the same time, medical specialists were appointed 
to see to the health and proper care of these children on behalf of the 
State. 

In S^oede7i the Government, in 1896, made a grant to facilitate the 
transfer of feeble-minded deaf pupils from the several schools to an 
institution (at Hjorted) specially provided to receive them. While in 
Norway such children are being educated by the oral method, they will 
in Sweden be educated by the manual method. But this promises in no 
long time to be the only remnant of a method once prevalent, and, in fact, 
almost the only one used in Sweden. 

We have for some time been preparing for the fourth Scandinavian 
meeting of teachers of abnormal children to be held at Copenhagen, July, 
1898. The former meetings were held at Christiania, 1884, Stockholm, 
1876, and Copenhagen, 1872. 

RUSSIA. — (Baltic Provinces.) 

Reported Ity director Edward Inselberg, of the Riga Institution for tlie Deaf Riga 

Livonia. 

Riga. 

This institution was founded in 1840, and continues to be supported by 

the Literarisch-practischen Buerger Verbindung (Citizens' Practical 

Literary Union), which expended during the past year roubles 8,377 in its 

maintenance. The school term continues 8 years, and, owing to the 

fact that only four classes exist, admissions take place only bi-annually. 

The German language is the vernacular employed. The 54 pupils in 

attendance, are divided into 4 classes, embracing 6 divisions, as follows-. 
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Ist ClaBs 5 boys, 7 girls. Total 12 

2nd '* Div. A... 3 " 4 " " 7 

^' " B... 3 " 5 " " 8 

3rd " 4 " 3 " " 7 

4th " " A... 2 '' 6 " " 8 

" B... 8 " 4 " " 12 
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25 29 54 

Of these, 17 boys and 24 girls belong to the Lutheran faith, 2 girls 
are Koman Catholics, 1 boy Greek orthodox, 7 boys and 3 girls are Israel- 
ites ; 19 pupils are the children of peasants, 34 are the children of citizens 
of the municipality, and 1 the daughter of a nobleman ; 8 pupils have 
sufficient hearing power to distinguish vowels, 12 are semi-deaf, and 34 
totally so. Owing to whooping cough, measles, and scarlet fever, 454 
excuses for non-attendance were granted during the first six months, 
and 198 excuses were allowed during the second half-year. In addition 
to the director, and a pupil teacher who has since acquired his diploma, 
two male teachers and four ladies have been employed during the year. 
The Oral method is strictly followed. Children can enter at the beginning 
of the eighth year of their age, up to the close of the ninth. Exceptions to 
this rule can be granted by the directors. The curriculum embraces 
oral speech and lip-reading, grammar, reading and dictation, arithmetic, 
geography, natural history, modern and ancient history, writing, drawing, 
religious instruction, athletics, manual training for boys, and female 
handiwork. 

Fennern. 

The institution in this city was founded in 1866, and is sustained by 
the Bildungs-Verein " Hephata." This organization consists of 11 asso- 
ciate societies, in diflferent parts of the Province, comprising, according to 
last accounts, 481 members. It has a board of directors which conducts 
its affairs, and, to judge from its publications, does so very successfully. 
Its receipts for the year 1897 were 11,078 roubles, whilst its expenses 
amounted to 11,540 roubles. It possesses, independent of its real estate, 
investments aggregating 10,960 roubles. During the past year 31 boys 
and 25 girls, or a total of 56 pupils, attended this school. The curriculum 
follows as closely as possible that of the public schools. The school 
term is 7 years. Of classes there are 5, one of which the fifth, is devoted 
exclusively to backward children, and normal training is also provided 
for. The method of instruction followed is oral. The number of 
teachers, including the director, Prof. C. Hoeschelmann, consists of five 
gentlemen, and one lady, the latter having charge of the sewing classes. 

WOLMAR. 

The institution in this place was founded in 1875, and is supported by 
the Countess, Emma Mellin, and the provincial Deaf-Mute Aid Society ; 
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its aggregate expenses are 7,500 roubles ; the Lettisch language is used 
in the instruction. The school term is 6 years, and the attendance during 
the past year was 44 pupils, as follows : 

1st Class 7 boys, 2 girls. Total 9 

2nd " . 7 " 5 '^ " 12 

3rd " 8 " 5 " " 13 

4th " 5 " 5 " " 10 

27 17 44 

All of the pupils belong to the Evangelical Lutheran confession ; 6 
pupils have hearing power sufficient to distinguish vowels, 10 are semi- 
deaf, and 28 are totally deaf. The director, Philipp Schrader, and two 
gentlemen, together with two ladies, constitute the teaching force. 

Pyha, 7iear Arensherg. 

This school, founded in 1893, is maintained by the Deaf-Mute Aid So- 
ciety of the Island of Oesel. The school term is 6 years, and the ver_ 
nacular used in instruction is the Lettisch language. The total expense 
of the school for 1897 was 781 roubles, which does not include rent, as it 
possesses a house of its own. At present the attendance consists of 3 
boys and 7 girls, taught by the headmaster, M. Rahnel. 

Werro. 

At present the institution is located in Poelwe ; it was opened during 
the past year, and is sustained by a branch of the Livonia Deaf-Mute Aid 
Society. It has an attendance of 10 pupils, 4 girls and 6 boys, all of 
whom belong to the Lutheran confession. 

Six of the pupils are totally deaf, 3 partially deaf, and one periodically 
deaf. 

It is conducted by the headmaster, Charles Kusick, and Madame Con- 
stance Kusick as matron. 

MiTAU, Province Courlanch (Kurland.) 

This school was founded in 1870, at Kirchholm, and transferred to 
Mitau, in 1873. Both German and Lettisch languages are used as a means 
of instruction. In the German department there are 16 pupils, in 3 
classes. In the Lettisch department there are 58 pupils, in 6 classes. 
Pupils range from 7 to 24 years of age, and with the exception of 6, all 
belong to the Lutheran confession. 62 of the children are boarders, and 
12 are day scholars. The teaching force consists of the director, G. 
Migge, assisted by 4 gentlemen and 3 ladies. The total receipts amounted 
to 10,528 roubles during the year 1897, and the total expenditures to 
10,015 roubles. In addition to its real estate, it possesses interest-bear- 
ing investments amounting to 2,856 roubles. Its indebtedness amounts 
to 9,368 roubles. It also conducts a normal department. 
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Russia in general. 

According to reports from other sources than the foregoing, it would 
appear that there are a total of 26 institutions for the deaf in Bussia, em- 
ploying some 200 teachers, and aggregating 1,300 pupils, divided as 
follows : 

In Russia proper, including Warschau, 14 schools, 700 pupils. 

Finland 6. " 400 " 

Baltic Provinces 6 " 200 " 

In Finland the institutions are all sustained by the Province or State, 
involving an annual expenditure of 200,000 marks ($50,000). According to 
the last census (1890), 2,767 deaf were enumerated in this Province, of 
which 629 were of school age (8 to 12 years). 

Jn Russia proper, 2 institutions are supported by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment ; the remainder are maintained by municipalities, aid societies, 
and contributions, invested capital and attendance fees. The 3 normal 
institutions for the training of teachers of the deaf in Russia are located at 
St. Petersburg, Fennern, and Mitau. 

In Finland, all institutions have special departments for oral and 
sign instruction. In the Baltic Provinces, oral methods prevail altogether. 
Of the schools in Russia proper, 6 use the pure oral method, 2 the sign or 
French method, and the remainder, combined or mixed methods. 

Two schools have recently been established in Southern Russia — one at 
Ohrloflf, another at Prischib. 

SERVIA. 

Reported by Director Const antine NicoiiiTcsH, of the l7istitution for tJie Deaf in 

Belobade. 

This, the first institution for the deaf in Servia, was duly inaugurated 
on the 11th of February, 1897, in the presence of His Majesty the King 
and other State authorities. Of the 14 boys and 5 girls who attend this 
school, all were totally deaf, and consequently speechless, when admitted; 
they have all been instructed by the Pure Oral method, and, to judge from 
results, this has proved, thus far, successful, with the exception of 2. All 
have done well, alike in their reading lessons and in arithmetic, whilst 
their articulation is distinct and readily understood. The school term has 
been fixed for 8 years, and manual training is provided for in the more 
advanced classes, as the object is to prepare these wards of the State for 
practical life. During the present year (in August) 12 additional pupils will 
be admitted. The institution is a boarding-school, and the means to carry 
it on are provided by the society known as " Koenig Detschansky," of 
which State Counsellor Svetomir Niscolajevitch is chairman. The State 
contributes annually 20,000 francs ; in addition to which many philan- 
thropic persons contribute, notably His Majesty the King, aggregating 
over 10^000 francs annually. Parents able to pay are taxed sums from 25 
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to 50 francs per month, whilst children whose parents are unable to con- 
tribute are received free of charge. At present the director is assisted by 
two teachers. 

According to the census of 1895, Servia, with its 2,300,000 inhabitants, 
contains something over 2,500 deaf-mutes, the mountainous regions show- 
ing by far the larger proportion of deaf. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Hepm'ted by Directm' G. Kull, of the Zurich Institution foi" the Blind and tlie Deaf. 

The only thing which of late has occurred in Switzerland deserving of 
special notice in our department is the census, taken March last, of the 
defectives in the county, including, as it did, an enumeration of the deaf 
of school age. A concise table of the result is attached to my brief re- 
marks. Owing to the taking of the census, it was thought best that the 
iDstructors of the deaf defer their meeting for 1897 to June, 1898, when 
it will take place at Zofingen, Canton of Aargau. 

In comparison to previous reports, it will be observed that there is one 
institution less — "Hephata," in Berne, whose director, Zurlinden, has 
retired, and closed the school. The institution in Miinchenbuchsee, 
Canton Berne, has extended its school term from 7 to 8 years, and now 
comprises 8 graded classes. The girls' school at Wabern, Canton Berne, 
is about to be considerably enlarged. The institution in St. Gallen is 
constructing an additional building which will enable it to accommodate 
80 pupils in place of 46 as heretofore. 
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TURKEY. 

Reported by Prof. F. G. de Geati, Dire/iUyr of the School fo?' the Deaf^ Pera, rue Sou- 

Houri 21, Constantinople. 

Neither here in Constantinople nor in any other place of the Levant did 
schools for the education of deaf-mutes exist 7 years ago. As director 
of the Hamid Imperial Commercial School, under the immediate patron- 
age of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, I had demonstrated to the Im- 
perial Government the utility and necessity of such an institution in our 
capital city. Moved by the noblest of sentiments His Imperial Majesty 
directed the administration to establish without delay a school for deaf- 
mutes. This was done, and said school was placed under my charge, as 
I had taken in Italy a full course of normal training in deaf-mute instruc- 
tion. The first school opened, 1891, here in Constantinople, has had an 
attendance of upwards of fifty pupils, and is still in existence. As it is 
intended only for day-pupils, it does not meet the wants of many thou- 
sands of deaf-mutes who dwell throughout the empire. In order to 
benefit these unfortunates, I proposed to establish here in Constantinople 
an international boarding-school, and at the same time, to make an urgent 
appeal to the charitable for endowments to support, free of charge, pupils 
unable to pay. Unfortunately, my efforts so far have resulted only in 
partial success. Having, however, firm hopes in Providence, I have gone 
on and secured as an associate in this work a distinguished professor of 
the highest European reputation, M. Pascal Pekmezian, an Armenian, 
whose parents are deaf-mutes, and who studied at the National Institute 
in Paris, of which he holds his diploma as professor. Mr. Pekmezian 
is now at Paris engaged in collecting the funds necessary for the en- 
dowment of scholarships in our institution. His Serene Highness, the 
Patriarch of the Armenian Catholics, Monsignor Stephen Peter XI, Aza- 
rian, is the president of our council of administration, of which I am 
honorary treasurer. I have charge of ^ the oral, and Mr. Pekmezian of 
the manual department of instruction. 

General Summary Submitted by Prof. Grati. 

Population. Deaf-muteii. 

Turkey, Egypt, and Dependent Provinces 29,000,000 15,000 

Bulgaria and Eastern Koumelia 6,000,000 1,300 

Servia 2,000,000 800* 

Montenegro 500,000 70 

Greece 2,000,000 l,000t 

Persia 8,000,000 6,000 

* A school at Belgrade, having 19 pupils. 
t A school at Corfu, having 14 pupils. 
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EXPLANATORY. 



As observed in columns 1 and 2, a strictly geographical arrangement of the schools by 
continents, countries, and, as far as practicable, cities and post-offices, has bf en adopted. 

The designation of schools in column 3, follows as nearly as possible the originals sent to 
the Bureau. 

Column 4, indicates in some instances the date of founding ; in others, that of opening. 

Column 6, the names given are not uniformly executive officers ; in some instances they 
are officers having supervisory functions. 

Column 7, Pr. = private, and Pu. = public. O = offentlich, stadtisch, staatlich or public. 
V = Vereins or association. 

B = boarding. I = internat (boarding). Convitto = boarding. 

D = day. E = externat (day). 

It should be noted, that many of the schools indicated as being conducted by ^* private 
persons or corporations ** receive governmental support in some form, and that a considerable 
number of schools indicated as "public" are not State or municipal schools, but are 
simply so designated to indicate that admission is open to the public generally. 

Column 8, Al. = manual alphabet. Au. = aural. = combined. D = dactylology. 
M = manual, variously defined. O := oral ; Ls. = Lautsprache or Deutsche methode. 
O. P. = Oral pure. R. Ls. = Reine Lautsprache = Reine Deutsche-methode, and P. O. al] 
signfy Pure Oral, which latter implies the exclusion of all other methods of instruction than 
by speech and "Lip " or speech reading — writing being common to all methods. A large 
proportion, if not all, of the schools indicated simply as Oral, follow, it would seem, the 
Pure Oral method. 

All other designations of methods indicated in this column are written out in full. 

Column 11, S. H. P. =— some hearing power. 
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Statement of Schools for 



with the Rochester, N. T., Institnte, under Dr. Z. F. Westerrelt's care, where she taught before going to China. 
Other schools have helped, especially the Knoxville, Tenn., school, as have the deaf of Qreat Britain, and special 
mention should be made of the deaf ladies of Edinburgh, Scotland. Help has also come from Switzerland, «id 
not a little help has been given by the missionaries In China, who have either seen or heard of the school. The 
income has not been sufficient, though, to give the school a home free from debt, and the work is greatly retarded 
for lack of funds. Only boys have been admitted for want of room, but several girls have asked for admission, 
and it is hoped soon to have a department for them. Eight thousand dollars ($8,000) are needed as soon as pos- 
sible, and to raise this sum the circle of givers must be greatly increased. The school has lately come under the 
notice of Dr. Bell, who has kindly offered to make its needs known through the -p&gea of the new magazine, ** The- 
Association Review." Some help has come from the Chinese, and more has been promised. They look upon it 
as little short of a miracle that the deaf can be taught, esi)ecially the sx>eech work, which is very interesting and 
satisfactory, as the Chinese language lends itself more readily to it, being more monosyllabic than most lan- 
guages. Great help has been derived in this work from a knowledge of Bell's Visible Si>eech, and in our Boman- 
izing we are testing the system proposed in Bell's ''*■ World-English," and as soon as the plates for printing are 
received, we intend using only Lyon's " Phonetic Manual." 

A great work lies before the school. Not only do we propose to give to the deaf of China the best methods 
for instruction, but the pure gospel too, and members from homes from which pupils are received will come 
under its evangelizing influence. The school is not connected with any mission, and is undenominational, and 
is intended to be a work for the heathen deaf, supported largely by the deaf of Christian lands. Its interests are 
looked after by a local committee, composed of Rev. W. O. Elterich and Rev. Geo. Comwell, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, and Mr. Wm. Russell, of the Scotch China Inland Mission. This committee is not at all 
responsible for the school financially. It is hoped that a committee will soon be formed in America that will 
help bear the responsibility. 

(2) This is the only school for the deaf in Annan. The founder died in 1896. Signs can solely be used as it 
is impossible to apply the oral method to the Annan language. None of the deaf-mutes admitted to this school 
pay board ; the mission provides for them. , 

(3) All pupils are Chinese, and one is deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Note.— India. (1) The Bombay Institution for Deaf-Mutes is maintained by a contribution of Bs. 100 
(hundred), paid in quarterly from the government ; a contribution monthly of Rs. 150 from the Bombay muni- 
cipality, and by subscriptions from the public. Owing to insufficiency of funds the Conunittee of Management 
have not been in a position to purchase a house or building for the institution up to the present, and rent has 
all along been paid for the building utilized for the purposes of the institution. Owing to the same cause no 
attempt has hitherto been made to introduce the teaching of the different trades, and there is no section for tbe 
training of deaf-mute female children. The direct patron of the institute is the R. C. Archbishop of Bombay, 
his excellency, the Governor of the Bombay Presidency, and a few European and native gentlemen being hono^ 
aty patrons. A great many pupils have, since its establishment in 1885, passed through the institution, and are, 
on the whole, doing fairly well either as draughtsmen, lithographers, printers, or otherwise. 

(2) We have had applications for receiving little children as boarders, but we have been painfully com- 
pelled to refuse them owing to want of accommodation and of a sufficiently large compound for the little 
ones to play in. This is a pressing want ; it considerably hinders the growth of the school. • • ♦ There hw 
been a new departure in the method of teaching. A class of seven is taught through the medium of signs, the prin- 
cipal being of the opinion that they are too old to be taught by the oral method. The rest are all taught to speak 
and to understand spoken language by watching the movements of the speaker's lips, etc. * * * Drawing and 
wood engraving have received usual attention. The want of a properly-trained lady to teach the girls and little 
boys was long felt. Accordingly a young lady. Miss Adeline Das Shaw, • ♦ * will, after a year's training, on 
passing an examination, be entitled to an appointment as a teacher. The government and the corporation being 
our principal subscribers, are represented on the Executive Board by the Insi)ector of Schools, P. C, and by* 
municipal commissioner. The Income of the school for eleven months past was Bs. 4,909-7-4. The building 
fund, kept altogether separate, shows Rs. 18,681-4-9, or about one-third of the amount needed for the purpoea 
Their success in the past encourage the members of the committee to appeal for further help. 

(3) Imagine yourselves without speech and hearing, supposed to be possessed by an evil spirit, utterly 
neglected and uncared for by your relatives, and you may see a picture of the condition of the 200,000 deaf and 
dumb in India. 

During the late famine many such children were cast away by their parents and picked up and cared for in 
various mission orphanages ; but they could not be educated among the other children. 

This little school was commenced through two catechists bringing their children to me, as they could no 
longer keep them in heathen villages where they were working, the heathen people saying they were poaaeeBed 
by devils. I put them into my industrial school, and when others were brought me the need of the deaf and 
dumb came before me, and I wrote up to ask the Madras government what was being done for them and alM 
the numbers, uud was surprised to find 200,000 in India, and but two small schools in Bombay and Calcutta, and 
that in my presidency of Madras, for the 30,000 deaf and dumb found iu last ceusus, nothing was being done. A 
class was started and I began on a method of my own. which has answered well so far, and the children hate 
gone in for government examinations much as the other schools. Now that it is established, I am most anjdooi 
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;o have it on a proper footing, and have lately been to England and raised about je900 with which to build a 
>roper school for boys and girls. 

A fully-trained master, who has taught in a school in Olasgow and Exeter on the oral system, has offered to 
some out and help, and most thankful should I be to have him if the money is forthcoming, but as my school is 
juite without funds, and every child at present is either a famine orphan or too poor to pay anything towards 
.ts expenses, I dare not get him out until I have got some promises of help towards his support. The children 
ian be fed and clothed on the small sum of £^ a year, and many friends have made themselves responsible for a 
shild, so I have no fear for that part of the expenses, but a master's board, salary, and expenses from England is 
I large item out of my small funds, but I am still hoping that friends of the deaf and dumb will help me and let 
ne accept his offer. I have had leave from my society to give up a good part of my other work and devote more 
Ume to opening out this, and already I have many applications from different parts of India, and am expecting a 
little boy of seven from Peshawac, a distance of seven days by train, at the other extreme of India. Had I time 
[ could tell of many whom I have had to refuse, and also, that out of my small numbers, I have children from 
Bffligal, N. W. P., central India, and Punjab, as well as the Madras presidency. Hoping you will be able to give 
08 some little help, for which I shall indeed be very grateful, believe me, yours truly, 

(Miss) FiiOBBNOB Swainsok. 

NoTiB. — Japan. (1) Our institution aims to educate the deaf, dumb, and blind, as the name shows. The 
blind students are taught Just like the common pupils who have the power to see, and we especially aim to teach 
all the students various arts so that they can support themselves independently after they are graduated. In 
the r^ular course we use embossed letters for the blind students, which were Invented by a Frenchman, Louis 
Braille. There are eight teachers and fifty students. In addition to general course we have an industrial depart- 
ment, as we before remarked, which consists of music, shampooing, and acupuncture. 

Our institution is the first one established in Japan. During the first years of its establishment it was a 
private school, but after that time onward it became a public institution by the help of Gk)vemor Makimura. 
The institution is maintained by a yearly appropriation of the educational department and the department of 
imperial house, and especially by gifts from the royal family and benevolent people. Our majesties, the Emperor 
and Empress, sometimes pay a visit to our institution. In order to further it, a *^ charity society " was organized 
in Kyoto, which collects contributions from anyone who will give. The members of the society number 1,100. 

In 1884 a gold medal was given to us by an educational exhibition in London, England, for the things which 
oar students had made and were exhibited there. In 1885 we received a diploma from the Louisiana Exhibition 
in America, and in 1894 a diploma from the World's Fair in Chicago, United States of America. 

To those pupils who have the possibility to pronounce, we convey our instruction by the method of articu- 
lation ; to those pupils who show no possibility to pronounce, by the method of writing, 

(3) ^* Mr. N. Eonishi, Director of the School, was commissioned to pay a visit of a year and a half to the 
United States, England, France, and Oermauy, in order to study the different systems of teaching the blind 
and deaf-mute. He left Japan for the United States on the 22d of December, 1896, and returned on the 29th of 
September, 1898." 

" On the 12th of November, 1898, Dr. A. G. Bell, inventor of the telephone and specialist in the matter of 
ileaf-mute instruction, was requested to deliver a lecture at the school. Mr. Tukiwo Osaki, ex-Minister of Public 
instruction, the high functionaries of the Ministry, the directors and professors of the schools which are imder 
^e direct sui)ervi8ion of the Ministry, the pupils of the higher normal school, of the normal school for girls and 
>t the normal school of Tokyo, were admitted to this lecture." 

''''PronuTudaiion.—lD. the month of May, 1886, Mr. N. Eonishi, then a teacher at the school, took a deaf pupil, 
>y the name of Kinzo Eikkawa, to Mr. S. Izawa, then chief of the Bureau of Compilations in the Ministry of 
^blic Instruction, to teach him the visible speech method of a Scotch professor, Mr. A. M. Bell. As it was very 
Ufficnlt to teach this method to all the pupils, those among them were selected who gave reasonable hopes of 
^Ucceas. In regard to the others, their instruction was confined to writing. The characters which we use daily 
U Japan being of Chinese origin, excepting the ^Kana ' are pronounced in different ways, and, moreover, have 
ereral different meanings. Add to this the three different kinds of writing, viz., the kaislu) [square style], the 
^yosho [medium style], and the sosho [running handwriting], the two languages, the spoken and the written, so 
Ujfferent from each other, not to mention the two styles, viz., the ordinary and the epistolary, which do not 
'^seinble each other, and you get an idea of the almost insurmountable difficulties which the instruction of deaf- 
Uutes present, particularly in regard to the pronunciation. Foreigners can hardly have a conception of these 
Ufflculties, and to this complexity of the Japanese language must be attributed the slow progress made by our 
loaf-mutes, more especially in the matter of pronunciation." 

In 1892, the double acoustic tube of Mr. Currier, Director of the School for Deaf-Mutes at New York, was tried, 
irith good results, as far as some pupils were concerned, but the practice did not become general. It was noticed, 
however, that those who had become deaf at an adult age, or in consequence of some sickness, gladly used this 
^ilbe, and some even bought tLem." 

*^The trade of tailor, —k beginning to teach this trade was made in February, 1882, and it is still taught at the 
present day. Among the trades which deaf are able to learn, that of the tailor is the most profitable in Japan. This 
trade requires but little capital and few tools, and ample practice is sufAcient to acquire it. Moreover, this trade 
Doay be successfully followed both in the large cities and in the distant provinces. As the wages are generally 
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paid according to certain fixed rates, there is no cbance for speculation. In onr opinion this trade is the moft 
appropriate for deaf-mntes, and we do everything in onr power to encourage it. An attempt to introduce the 
trade of European tailoring was made in February, 1888, and one pupil even finished his apprenticeship, bnt In 
March, 1892, the experiment was abandoned." 

** In February, 1884, a beginning was made to teach crayon drawing, but in April of the same year this wm 
replaced by instruction in painting in water-colors according to the NanBo erystem, followed in March, 1886, by 
the Kaiio system, which is still taught at the present day. As this art is really the basis of all the industries, 
we think that it is particularly adapted to deaf-mutes. This section has two divisions, viz., the ordinary Mie 
and the one of the specialists." 

** Wood carving and cabinet making.— In the month of March, 1886, a beginning was made in teaching these 
two arts at the school, and the results have been exceedingly satisfactory." 

** Mr. Takeichlro Aoyama, a teacher at the school, invented the inlaid woodwork, which we consider one of 
the arts which is best suited for deaf-mutes. A work on this art was exhibited at the Exposition of Fine Arte, 
and received' the first prize. The minister of the imperial household also bought several articles, but so far tblB 
art is but little known throughout the world. Orders for such work are rare, therefore it appears to us at the 
present time inlaid woodwork is not a trade which will enable a man to make a living." 

^* Instruction is divided into two sections, viz., the common section and the section of arts. As a g^enl 
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Location. 



AUSTRALIA. 

Brig^hton, near Adelaide, S. A. 

Brisbane, Cornwall St., Queensland. 

Gottesloe Beach 

Melbourne, St. Kilda Bd., Victoria... 

Sydney, Newton Bd.,N. 8. W 

^VFaratah.N. S. W 

NEW ZEAI.AND. 
Sumner, Christ Church 
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Name. 



South Australian Inst'n for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb. 

Queensland Blind, Deaf and Dumb Institution. 

West Australian Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Victorian Deaf and Dumb Institution 

New South Wales Institution for Deaf and Blind. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution 



- 



ni 



lg74 
1884 
1896 
1860 
1861 
1898 

1880 



NoTK.— Australia. (1) ".Industrial training was introduced in 1892, and the general knowledge of tndei 
and the practical use of tools have proved a very great advantage to our boys after leaving school. Much \m 
difficulty is experienced in securing employment for them than formerly. The domestic training received by 
the girls, in addition to sewing and fancy-work, makes them independent after they leave the institution. ' **At 
the present (1900) the superintendent has more positions in factories and workshops in the city open for tbe 
boys than he can fill " ** It is a source of great satisfaction to know that the conduct of those who have ptssed 
through the institution has been so exemplary that not one of them has ever been prosecuted for a breach of the 
law." 

(3) " The institution now (1900) occupies its own building, and the confidence of the public in its work Is 
evinced by the fact that the whole of the debt incurred has 6een wiped out. Of the pupils, fourteen are resident 
and two are day scholars. Two teachers have been added to the staff. First and second prizes were distributed 
at the last exhibition for general work and lip-reading, for steady improvement, for map drawing, for * thought* 
fulness of others,' reading and good conduct." 

" One of the cardinal principles observed at the Institution is that the children are always addressed, is 
school and out, in English, either written, spoken, or spelled on the fingers, the intervention of signs being 
resorted to as little as possible, these being chiefly reserved for communication with the youngest scholars. Tfcs 
method is thus essentially eclectic." 

(4) ** Since the commencement of the Institution, in the year 1S60, 895 names have been enrolled. Of those 
who have left 30 have since died ; 34 were of weak intellect. The great majority of the remainder are earning 
their own livelihood and are in comfortable circumstances. 

" Several are married and their oflFspring are all hearing children with the exception of two children in one 
family, whose father only is deaf." 

Of the 61 pupils in the School 62 are in the Oral and 9 in the Manual Department. 

Compulsory education for deaf and dumb children is urged, several of the pupils recently admitted being 
much above the usual age, 6 of them over eleven." 

(5) **In the Sydney Institution, as in most of the American Institutions, those pupils who are c8p»U« 
of profiting by the oral method are thus taught. Further, all the junior ones have »* trial period 'in thst 
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nle every pupil must take the course of the common section at the same time with one or two courses in the 
ection of art ; but at the special request of parents the pupil may be allowed to follow only the course of the 
ommon section, or to study some art in the section of arts." 

** The common section for deaf-mutes comprises reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, written con- 
versation, and gymnastics. The section of arts comprises wood-carving, cabinet-making, painting, and 
ailoring." 

^* The course of instruction generally lasts five years, and for those who make a si>eoial study of massage, 
ihree year& This term does not apply to children who enter the school when less than twelve years of age." 

** Pupils who, after having finished their studies, desire to i>erfect themselves still more, are allowed to 
remain at school two additional years." 

*VOhildren are admitted to the school from the age of eight to eighteen, provided they enjoy good health and 
tiave been vaccinated." 

^* The monthly charge (for instruction) for a pupil is fifty Mn [= about 26 cents]. Poor children who are 
onable to pay this amount are received at reduced rates, or, in some cases, entirely free of charge." 

^^ The monthly charge for board and lodging is about seven yen [= about $5.60]." 

Number of blind and deaf-mute children of school-age in Japan : Blind and deaf children, 10 ; deaf-mute 
children, 4,681. 
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Pupils. 


10 

Con- 
genital 


11 

S.H. 
P. 


13 

Total. 


Win. TmnmBATid. M. P 


Samuel Johnson, Supt 

Isaac Dickson, Supt 


Pu. B 


C 


8 
3 

10 
14 

4 

5 


30 
15 
8 
45 
49 


13 

4 

1 

16 

13 


44 


Bishop Hall and others 

W. R. Thomson 


Pu. B 


C 


34 


Henry H. Witchell 


Pu. B... 

PU.B 

Pu. B... 

Pr 


C 

0. &M 

C 


16 


W. Moss and F. J. Bose 

Bev. G. King b. Bd. of Dir... 
Catholic Church 


Wm. Jones, Sunt 


61 


Samuel Watson. Supt 


104 


S. Mary ColumbaDwyer.... 
G. van Asch. Pr 


C 

" 


33 


GovArnniATit 


p. B 





49 




50 














46 


196 


45 


333 

1 



system ; if found very slow or defective, in other words, if they are wasting time, which might be better used, 
they are removed to the Manual Department where even the dullest make headway generally. About % of the 
deaf are in the Oral Department and the remaining X ^^ the Manual Dei)artment. This is approximately the 
number in each department here. There are about 12 pupils whose hearing is sufficiently good to encourage its 
QM and development, and is accordingly attended to." 

(6) ^* This School really commenced in Newcastle, 1875, four miles distant from its present location, Waratah, 
vid is descended through the schools at Cabra, near Dublin, and at Caen, in Normandy, from the famous Paris 
Institution. The venerable Bishop of Maitland, the Bight Rev. Dr. Murray, applied to the Dominican Nuns at 
Oabra to send one of their specially trained sisters to found in this diocese an Australian Institution similar to 
the one at Cabra. The gifted and highly educated Sister Mary Gabriel, herself a deaf-mute, was selected, and 
arrived in New South Wales in 1875. Owing to the inadequacy of the building in which the school was started 
* larger and in every way suitable building was provided, the foundation stone of which was laid in 1886 by his 
Eminence Cardinal Moran." 

** The sign-manual system of instruction is the one adopted, for exi)erience has proved it to be the surest 
^eans of imx>artiiig knowledge in the shortest possible time. * * • They are also taught lii)-reading and 
t^culation by the Oral Method, particularly in those cases in which sx)ecial aptitude for it is found; and the 
i^ults of this combined system have been most satisfactory. 

** Only a few of the children are paid for, the highest fee received being je25 a year and a few other fees ranging 
^>Om £,b to jCIO, the main support dex>ending upon voluntary contributions. 

**The government statistician of New South Wales reports in the census of 1891 the deaf-mute population of 
iiistralasia to be li566." 

Note. — New Zealand. ^^ With the exception of one little boy, who lost his hearing about eighteen months 
'^ore admission, all pupils were bom completely deaf, or nearly so, and entered the school without the least 
■Motion of how to use their vocal organs for the purposes of speech. It must also be stated that the roll— fifty — 
'xtcludes all the ^(yna fide deaf-mutes of school age, who have during the last few years been brought under the 
(Notice of the Education DeiMurtment. Statements made by opponents of the Oral system, implying that only the 
^*Hght and intelligent applicants are admitted, cannot therefore be regarded in any serious light." In age they 
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ran^e from seven to eighteen years. ** Every child is weighed on the first day of every month, and any who Ml 
to show a reasonable increase in weight are specially examined and treated. It is significant that most of the 
children lose weight during their holidays at their own homes, but regain it soon after returning to school 
Deaf-mute children are specially liable to tubercular affections, i>artly from the same effect that produced 
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Location. 



EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGART. 

AUSTRIA. 

Brunn ^Mahren) 

Budwels (Bohmen) 

Gorz, 26 Seminar-Gasse 

Graz, 21 Elsengasse 

Ivanciclch, bei Brunn 

Klagenfurt (Eamten)., 

Konlggraz (Bohmen). 

liaibach (Krain) 

lielpnik (Mahren) 

!Leltineritz (Bohmen) 

liemberg^, Lyczakower Gasse No. 86... 

liOmberg^ (Oalizien) 

liinz (Oberostreich) 

Mils, bei Hall (Tirol) 

Pras:, 602 II Earlsplatz- , 

St. Michael, bei Budolfswort 

St. Polten (Nieder Ostreich) 

Salzburg^ 

Trento (8. Tirol)) 

Triest 

W^len xix Hofzeiie ' 15 .'.*.!.*.* ^^^^^^^^ 
lYIen — Wahring 3 Klettenhofergasse... 

'Wlen III Budolfsgasse 22 

'Wien IV, 13Favoriten Gasse 

TVIen IX, Gemeindengasse 2 

Wien XV,Zlnkgasse 12-14 

HUNGARY. 

Af^ram (Oroatieu) 

Arad 

Budapest VII, Bethlenplatz 202 

Budapest VIII, Bokk Szil4rd Gasse. 
Budapest VIII, Bokk SzU&rd Gasse 10 
Kapsovar, Somogymcgye Magyarg.... 

Kecskemet 

Kolozsovar 

Mitrovitz, Slavonien 

Temesvar 

Uzvldek (Neusatz) 

Vacz (Waizen) 
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Name. 



Mfihrisch-schlesisches Taubstummen-Institut. 

Diocesan-Taubstummen-Institnt 

Landschaf tliches Taubstummen-Institut 

Landschaf tljches Taubstummen-Institut 

Mahrische Landes-Taubstummen-Anstalt 

Kamtn. Landes-Taubstummen-Anstalt 

Diocesan Taubstummen-Anstalt Budolflnnen. 

raubstummen-Stiftungs-Anstalt 

Mahrische Landes-Taubstummenanstalt 

Bischofliches-Taubstummen-Institut 

Privat Taubstummen-Anstalt 

Privat Taubstummen Schule 

K. E. Provinzial Taubstummen-Lehronstalt.... 

Landes-Taubstummen-Institut 

Prager Taubstummen-Institut 



Bischofliches Taubstummen-Institut. 



188B 
1871 
1813 
1890 
178S 
1886 
1816 
1896 
1812 
1888 

Nieder Ostreicb. Landes-Taubstummen-Anstalt | 1881 

Eommunal Taubstummen-Anstalt , 1882 

Allgem. ostreich. Israelitisches Taubst. Institut j 1841 

K. K. Taubstummen-Anstalt 1779 

1888 
18^ 



Istituto priv. Principesco Yescovile del Sordo-Mutl.. 



s 






Q» 



1833 
1871 
18M 
18» 
1891 
1817 
1881 
1900 
1890 



Oeffentliche Taubstummen Unterrichts Abtheilung. 
Unterrichtsabtheilung fur Taubstumme , 



Landestaubstummen-Institut.. 

Aradvarisi Eozs^gi siketn^maiskola 

Israelitische Landes-Taubstummen-Anstalt 

Istv&nnt Asyl fur gebrechlische Taubstumme... 

Staat und Stadtische Taubstummen- Schule 

Stadtische Taubstummen-Schule 



Staattich Subvenzionirte Taubstummen-Anstalt , 

Serbische Taubstummen-Anstalt....! , 

Staatlich Subvenzionirte Taubstummen-Institut 

Berencz Privatanstalt fur Taubstumme 

E. Landestaubstummen Erzg. Lehrerbildungs-Anstalt. 



1898 
1885 
18n 

1891 
1887 
1900 
1808 
1886 
1886 
1881 
1802 



•1895. 

Note.— Austria. (6) Bohemian language used. Eight classes in the School. 

(7) The School course embraces five years. With the exception of a few German pupils instruction is givtt 
in the Bohemian language. With the exception of two pupils all are Catholics. The boys receive athletic tnlB* 
ing four times each week. The annual vacation lasts from the middle of July to the middle of September. Only 
healthy children from 8 to 12 years of age are admitted. The charge for board and tuition is 160 florins. TUi 
amount, according to circumstances, can be reduced or totally waived by the Board of Trustees. The tescboli 
except religious instructors, are all members of the Sisterhood of Horardovic Bohemia. The domestic tfl 
general management devolves upon the manager . 

(9) Instruction is given in the Bohemian language. The Director's salary is 1,100 florins, including V^ 
deuce, light, and fuel. Teachers, in addition to board and lodging, receive 600 florins and upwards, and all tf* 
entitled to an annual service increase. 

(10) A new building has been recently added to the Institution. 

(12) During the thirty years of its existence the maintenance of tLis School has been one continiioiiB sMf* 
gle. The municipal and provincial government have occaFionally assisted Its founder has also orgaoiaed* 
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aess, and partly from imperfect chest development, resulting from this muteness. One of the most 
g features of the School is the instruction in drill and calisthenics. The boys and girls are drilled 
- on alternate days for four days in the week, and on the fifth day the school is visited by the sergeant- 
-, who reviews the drill. The effect on the physique of the pupils is very marked. 
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Founder. 



tmann, Ritterv. T. 

^rian Tirsik 

iStanig 

irke Regiergung 

egierung 

[artel, Lehrer 

Joh. Hais 

apfel and others. ... 

egierung 

Lug. B.Hille 

aJL ••••■ «••••■ • •■•••■ 

rdach 

Beitter , 

[oldheim h others. . 
af Eunlgl& others.. 
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Executive Officer. 



Wilhelm Woska, Dir 

P. Franz Husar, Dir 

Fried. Lenardig. Dir .... 
Dr. Balmund Potz, Dir. 

Joseph Kolar, Dir 

Georg Grientschig, Dir.. 

Valdis Sekera Verwr 

Rtephan Primozic, Dir. . 

Anton Zambal, Dir 

F. Karl B. Kotler, Dir . . 

Anton Mejbaum^ 

I. Bardach 

Alois Walcher, Dir 

Anton Plaseller, Dir. — 
Earl M. Emoch, Dir , 



Character. 



» • ••••< 



Pr. I. 
Pr. I.. 

O.I 

O. I. £ 

O. I 

O. I 

Pr. I. E 

Pr. I 

O. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

O. IE 

Pr* !• £ 
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Method. 



Ls 

C 

Ls 

C 

Ls 

Ls 

Frost'sche. 

Ls 

Ls 

C 

Lp 

Ls 

Ls 

\J •••• ••■■•■• 

Ls. Frost... 
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i 



IS 

11 
6 
9 

10 
9 
9 
4 

10 
5 

12 
2 
6 
5 

18 



Pupils. 



10 

Ocn- 
genital 



26 
61 
29 
53 



18 
30 
13 
43 
18 
51 
8 
29 



11 

S. H. 
P. 



12 

Total. 



81 
"*9 



32 
15 
12 

74 

8 

25 

10 

11 

27 

4 

15 

3 

36 



25 



79 

109 
80 

134 
93 
44 
69 
25 

100 
33 

100 
15 

104 
64 

165 



A, Buchmayer Anton Witschko, Dir. 



Pr. I. 



C. 



Yaleriano de Probizer, Dir. 



Pr. I. 



Mixt. 



14 
78 



17 

**6 



52 



52 



iiUdesrefi ierun g . 

-egierung 

sch 



jcree 

)isch 

;hulrath. 



John Kraft, Dir 

Weber, Prin 

Dr. Moritz Brumer, Dir. 

Fink, Dir 

Joh. Pabisch, Prin 

Joh. Wotypka,Prin 



esregierung. 

.baz 

ochs 



gierunp 

I E. M. Eio, Minist'r 



Ivan Muba, Prin 

Jacob Elias. Prin 

Leopold Grunberger, Dir. 

? 

Ludwig Egyud, Dir 

Elinda E41m4n 



O. I 

O. E.... 
Pr. L... 
O. L E. 
O. E.... 
O. E.... 



O.I 

O E.... 
Pr. I .. 

? 

O. I. E. 
O. E.... 



Ls. 

Ls. (?). 

Ls 

Ls. (?). 

Ls 

Ls 



Ls 

Ls. 

Ls. 

?... 

Ls. 

Ls. 



21 

8 

9 

11 

8 

7 

8 
3 
8 



36 



32 
26 



13 
11 

14 



58 



23 
20 

1 

5 

15 



140 
69 
85 

109 
54 
37 

47 

24 

102 



8 

2 



13 
10 



18 
6 



52 

J?7 



lo G^za 

•ape vie 

)l8z Eiroly. 

Berencz 

G&zar 



Tarifzky Ferenz 
R. Papovic. Dir... 
Schaflfer Earoly. . 
Michael Berencz. 
Alex. Barb^ly 



O. L E .. 
Pr I. E. 
O. I.E.. 
Pr. . .. 
O. I. E... 



Ls.. 
Ls.. 
Ls.. 
Ls.. 
Ls.. 



5 
2 

11 
I 

26 



11 

6 

21 



4 
6 



73 



42 
8 

56 

3 

166 



277 



826 



475 



2339 



ation for the deaf which has an accumulated capital of 1,000 florins, and an income of 300 florins annn- 
addition the city authorities defray the expense of six midday meals weekly to poor pupils during the 
nths they attend school. 

The boys receive manual training in pasteboard work and carving. The girls in all varieties of needle- 
knitting. 

Che majority of pupils are supported entirely from funds contributed by the benevolent towards the 
nee of the Institution, which received only a subsidy of l,400carone from the provincial government. The 
shed artist and graduate of the Academy of Venice. Giovanni Nlcolnpi, was a pupil of this Institution. 
)nly children of citizens of Nieder-Ostreich are entitled to admission without charge ; others have to 
200 to 400 florins. There are, however, only three pay pupils in the Institution at present. The 
mt of Nieder-Ostreich defrays all expenses for maintenance, instruction, and clothing, which amounted 
florins during the year 1899. The entire school course embraces eight years. There are twelve classes, 
classes are divided into i)arallel sections. Boys are taught carving, scroll-saw and lathe work, cabinet- 
tailoring, and modelling. The girls receive the same manual training given In the public schools, in- 
inderwear and simple dressmaking. Both boys and girlit are made to assist in lighter housework. 
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Hnugary. (29) Instruction is given in the Hungarian language. The female teachers employed give nianul 
training to both boys and girls. GUrls are taught needlework and boys straw-plaiting, chair-caning, and book- 
binding. 

(30) *< The Testiss szellemi fogyatkoz4sban szenvedoket gy&mollts sesz&gos ^^sulet (Society for the sup' 
port and instruction of physically and mentally abnormal deaf-mute children) maintains in B5kk Szil&rd street 
an institute and asylum called Istv&nnt." 

(31) **• Two instructors teach wood and clay work. Children are admitted when seven years of age, but in 
connection with the school its teachers conduct in afternoons a preparatory course for children under that aga 
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Location. 



BELGIUM. 

Anverg, 139, rue van Schoonbeke. 

Anvers, 17, rue Jongelinckt 

Berchem, St. Agathe-lez-Bruxelles... 

Brafe.:} '"^ Moeggnet 17 

Bruxelles, rue du Bampart des M. 105. 
Boii{ce>lez Namur 

«-2;} Rolgheia { 

Lieg^e, rue Monulpke 50 

Maeseyck (Limbourg) 

'Wolu'we, St. Lambert 
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Name. 



Institut des Sourds-Muets 

Institut de Snrdes-Muettes 

Institut provincial de S. M. du Brabant 

Institut des Sonrds des deux Sexes, Separ^s 

Inst. Boyal des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles.... 

Institut Gourdin des Sourds-Muets 

Institut pour Sourds-Muets < 

Institut i)our Sourdes-Muettes 

Institut Boyal des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles 

Institut des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles 

Institut Boyal des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles. 




18B1 
1885 
188S 

1836 

1886 

im 
was 

1890 
1819 
IBM 
1885 



Note.— (1) The Society for Deaf-Mutes was organized at Antwerp on the first of January, 1836. During the 
earlier years of its existence it placed its wards in an institute already established. In 1857 It opened an instt- 
tution of its own which, in 1863, it transferred to the present location, 139 van Schoonbeke St. In 1885 tb6 
Society founded the institute for girls in Jongelinck St. No. 17. Its Board of Management consists of nine 
members. 

(2) This and the Institution on van Schoonbeke St. are the only ones in Belgium dex>endent upon a prtvite , 
organization. Its resources consist in a minimum membership contribution annually of six francs, volnntvf 
contributions, and subsidies granted by the State and municipal governments. The instruction is given by tbe ; 
pure oral method, and special pains are taken to have the pupils articulate distinctly. Their education oonforai \ 
with that of the hearing and sjieaking children. The first two years are devoted to preparatory training adapted ; 
from Froebel in order to stimulate observation, imitation, etc. There is also a sewing and cutting-out room 
provided for pupils who have attained the age of sixteen years. The physical development and health of pniili i 
receives careful attention, likewise such religious and moral instruction as will tend to cultivate in tbeB : 
economy, order, and love of work. 

(3) Pupils, unless exceptionally intelligent, are not admitted until six years of age. The entire chai|B j 
for board and tuition, six hundred francs. The amount is fixed by the law of 1891 relating to public Charitkii j 
which ensures a subsidy of three-eighths by the State and one-eighth by the Province. Deficits are made good 
by the Province of Brabant. The Institution, being situated in the country, raises its own vegetables. All of 
the garments required are made at the Institution. Pupils are apprenticed to tailors, shoemakers, cabinet* 
makers, etc., and do considerable of the work required for the Institution and by its inmates. At the age of 
from 12 to 15 years pupils are taught drawing and designing. Those who enter workshops remain there froB 
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DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, Gita dels vis 58 

Copenhagen, Dosseviugen 81, 2 S. 
Fosterbro. 
I Copenhag^en, 31, Niels Ebbesensway. 

Fredericia 

Nyborg 



Det Eongelige D6vstumme Institut... 
Froken Mathins D6vstunmienanstalt. 



Miss Hvid's School for the Deaf 

Eoneeliche Taubstummen-Institut. 
Den Kongelige D6vstumme-skola..., 



1895. 



180T 
1811 

Ifltt 
1881 

m 



I 



I 



NoTX— (1) The deaf children of Denmark are classified into (A) semi-deaf, taught at Nyborg by aural tfd 
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If, December, 1900 — Cont'd. 



we have but five classes, but in time expect to increase the number to eight." The *■ Frimm ' Insti- 
>n establishing this school, was discontinued in 1896." 

ere are forty boarders and two day scholars — thirteen as Roman Catholic, four Greek Ohurch, seven- 
in Reformed, two of each Lutheran and Unitarian, and four Israelites. Sixteen pupils are learning 
tailoring, four shoemaking, and eighteen girls suitable female work. 

»ard-8ohool for the five lower classes of boys and the three classes of girls, but only a day-school for 
seventh, and eighth classes of boys, 
normal training school, having at present seven scholars, is connected with this Institution. 
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Founder. 



6 pour Sourds-M . 
6 pour Sourds-M. 
:ovincial 

ine Carton 

Triest 

} Gourdin 

e Triest | 

plin 

US 

Triest..., 
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Executive officer. 



L'Abb^ f. van Duezen , 

Mile. Hortense Loons, Dir. 
Victor Gramme , 

P. A. Naeghels, Dir... 

H616ne Wannyn , 

SoBur Bertha Leister 

Frdre lldef onse 

Chanoine Roelandts. 

M. Georges Hairs, Dir.. .. 
P. J. F. Avan der Wielen,. 
M. Julien Albertyu 



Character. 



Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pub. I 

Pr.etPub. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr I 

Pr. LE 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 
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Method. 



O. P.... 
.0. P.... 
O. P.... 

o. p.... 

o 

o 

o. p. .. 
o. p.... 

o 

Mlxte.. 
O 
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Pupils. 




Teachers. 
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Con- 
genital 


11 
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Total. 


10 

9 

10 


20 
36 


10 
20 
23 

20 

20 
23 
17 
11 

18% 

11 

18 


66 

78 

124 


33 

27 
17 
13 
13 
22 
12 
15 


175 

58 
51 
70 
59 

79% 
48 


204 

174 

110 
98 
88 

155 
59 

109 








181 


596 


191 


1265 



18th year when, if found deserving, receive a certificate of professional qualification. The Province 
is entitled to the honor of having established the first Public Institution for the Deaf and the Blind in 

he pupils consist of 97 boys and 92 girls, however, totally separated. 

1 blind deaf-mute and a small number of backward pupils are instructed by signs. Pantomime 
is allowed at recreations. A refuge, to which pupils who have completed their education may resort, 
to the Institution. 

s Institution was originally oi)ened in 1829 by Minsart, a priest of the parish of St. Loup, familiar 
3thods of de l'£p^e and Sicard, who depended for its support entirely upon voluntary contributions, 
ad to be closed for want of funds but was reopened by its founder in 1836, and upon his decease was 
I by Mr. Achille Louis Gourdin, a deaf-mute pupil of the Abb^ Sicard, who continued his ardent 
17 years. He was succeeded by his son in 1872, who, however, soon succumbed to the absorbing labor 
iment exacted, whereupon his widow bravely assumed charge and faithfully continued until the Ist 
J99, when she voluntarily resigned and transferred the establishment to its present management, the 
rder of Dominicans of the Sacred Heart d'Hardinghem (Pas de Calais), France, who maintain the 
' from the amount for the board and tuition of pupils provided for by the government. According 
t statistics (1883) there were then 2,934 deaf-mutes in Belgium, of which number 1,439 were under 
years of age. 

lanks to the State, Province, and Municipal subsidies, together with other generous donations ob- 
ug the year 1897, the Institution was enabled to enlarge its work. In 1891 the Director, M. Snyckers, 
I the pure oral in place of the previously prevailing method. 



d Fundats 


Pastor Fr. Heiberg Vorstr... 
Friiulein Therese Madsen. . 

Miss Nanna Hvid .' 
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D. W 
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14 
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23 
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Geo. Jorerensen.Dir 
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P. 


190 


?rup 


Joh. Geo. Forchhammer.... 


R. Ls 


73 










57 


134 


66 


348 



Is. Class (B), deaf without any hearing whatever are sent to the Royal School at Fredericia, and the 
lass (C) , composed of the dullest and most backward deaf, are educated at the Royal Institution in 
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Oopenhagea by means of the manual alphabet and writing. The classification takes place at the ] 
school, to which all deaf-mutes, upon arriving at school age (8 years), are first sent. 

(2) Miss Therese Madsen has had charge of this school since the Ist of May, 1899. This school is '. 
twelve inmates in order to preserve its strictly family character. Although a private institution, th 
ment extends its aid. No degree of intellectual deficiency is excluded. 

(4) Tills school needed to be enlarged from time to time. It can now accommodate 250 childreD 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
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Location. 



EUROPE-Conrd. 
FRANC£. 



Albi,Tam 

Alencon, Orne 

Anglers, Maine-et-Loire 

Angouleine, Charente 

Annonay, Arddche 

Arras, Pas-de-Oaiais 

Asnieres (29 rue de Nanterre Seine... . 

Aach, an Mathelin, Gers 

AnrilJac, GautaL 

Besancon (St. Cloud), Doubs 

Bordeaux, 87 rue St. Sernin. Gironde 
Bordeaax, 61 rue de Marseille, Gir'de. 

Boulofi^ne-s.-Selne, Seine 

Bourg^-en-Bresse, r. S.-Muets. Ain... 
Bourg^-en-Bresse, rue du Lyc^e. 

Bourg^la Reine, Seine 

Caen, Calvados 



Chamalieres-Clermont, Pny-de-D. 

Chambery-Cogrnin, Savoie 

Chainbery, Savoie 

Chateau St.-Anee-Mont., Vaucluse 
Chaumont, par Arlanc, Puy-de-D6me 
Curriere, St. Laurent-du-Pont, Is6re. 

Deols, par Chtlteauroux, ludre 

Dijon, Oote-d'Or 

£lbeuf, rue Qlayeul, 32, Seine-Iufr 

Gap, Hantes-Alpps 

La Chartreuse, prds Auray, Morbih'n 

lia Malgrange, Meurthe-et-M 

ILaon, Aisne 

Larnay, pr6s Poitiers, Vlenne 

Liaval-a-St. liOuiA, Maye ne 

lie Havre, 8-ineInfr 

Lie Puy, Haute-Loire 

L.e Puy, Haute-Loire 

Lille, rue Royale, Nord 

Limoges, Haute- Vienne 

Lyon, Moutee St.-Bartli^lemy, Rhone. 

Lyon-Yllleurbanne, Rhone. 

Marseille, Bouches-du-Rhoue 

Moin^t, pr<^s M on tbrl sou, Loire 

Montpellier, H6rault 

Nantes, r. du Fr^ re-Louis, Loire-Infr. 
Nice,cliemin de St. -Philip., Alpes-M.. 
Nogent-Ie-Rotrou, Eure-et- Loire... 

Oloron, Basses Pyr^D^es 

Orleans, rue Saint-Marceau , Loiret... 
Orleans, St.-Jean.de-la-Ruelle, Loiret 

Paris, 254 rue St. Jacques, Seiue 

Paris (1895), Seine 

Pelousey, par Audeux, Doubs 

Poitiers, Vienne 

Pont-1'Abbe-PlcauTllle, Manche. ... 

Rille-Foug^eres, Ille-et-Vilaine 

Ronchin-Lille, Nord 

Rodez, Aveyron 

Rodez, Aveyron 

Royat-les- Bains. Puy-de-D6me 

Saint-Brieuc, Cotes-du-Nord... 

Saint- Brieuc, CAtes-du-Nord 

Saint-£tienne, r. Franklin, 40, Loire 



Name. 



Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution Balzac et des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution des Sourds-Muets. 

lustitut D^partemeutal de Sourds-Muets 

Institution de Sourds-Muets 

Institution de Sourds-Muet^ 

Institution St. Joseph de Sourds-Muets 

Institution National des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution des Sourds-Muets et des jeunes Aveugles. .. 

Institution Houdin Pension de famille 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution St. Joseph 

Institution de Notre-Dame du Calvaire...- 

Institution de Bon-Sauveur 

Institution du Bon-Sauveur..; 

Institution Nationale de Sourds-Muets 

Institution Nationale des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution Qrimaud-Meissonier 

Institution des Sourd8-Muets 

Ecole St. Bruno 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution de Sourds-Muets de la Providence 

Institution de Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution des Sourdes-Muets de V Est 

Institution Notre-Dame 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes et des Aveugles 

Institution des Sourds-Muets , 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution de Sonrds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution de Sourds-Muets : 

Institnt regional de Sourds-Muets 

Institution de Sourds-Muets 

Institut des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles 

Institution des Sourds-Muets. 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Ecole D^partementale des Sourds-Muets 

Ecole des Eufants Sourds-Muets 

Institut de Srs. Immaculate Concept 

Institut des Sourds-Muets 

Institut des Sourdes-Muettes de la Ville 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets 

iDstitut Benarddes Sourds-Muets 

Institut des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution Regionale de Sourds-Muets et d' Aveugles. 

Institution du Bon-Sauveur 

Institution des Sourd-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution St. Anne 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution de Sourds-Muets 
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visions : (1) Training School, (2) intellectually bright children, (3) children of ordinary capability, In- 
also the feeble-minded, transferred to it from a school for such children which was abolished 1893. 
This school was conducted many years by Prof. Joh. Keller as a private institution. In 1891, when the 
js were destroyed by fire, the Danish government assumed charge and erected new buildings. Obligatory 
ttendance of the de>f was promulgated in Denmark as early as 1805. There are very few children In this 
' bora deaf," as the institution is designed specially for the semi-deaf and semi-mute. 
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Founder. 



?reilhou 

jcbecq 

31ouin 

en Lagrange 

. de Providence 

Duler 

l de la Seine 

36nac 

ilurat 

Breuillot..... 

Ihampion de Cic^ 

'Abb^Gaussens 

te Houdin 

3 St. V. d'Paul 

r. Srs de St. Joseph 
s. de N.-D. du Calv.. 
bb^ Jamet 

bb^ Jamet 

Jarth^lemy 

3arth^lemy 

! Gas. Grimaud 

bb^ Dessaigne 

ards Chartreux 

! Damourette 

m^ois Boyer 

A.ug. Capon 

! la Providence 

>eshayes 

oux 

3b6 Dupont 

! Larnay 

ispices de Laval 

rgeix 

^enestet 

lenestet 

•ode 

le Maire de la Yllle.. 

Gabriel-Marie 

gentobler 

uhard 

>e88aigne 

^Jhagny 

►eshayes 

^lastellan 

Ieul6 

jarrouy 

ere Deshayes 

) Laveau 

el'Ep^e 

lard 

ftouzot 

>e8hayes 

Jamet 

Letaillandier 

•ode 

^ P6ri^ 

igdne-Marie 

Samson Garnier .... 

mb^ry (S. M.) 
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Executive Officer. 



La Supr. du Bon-Sauveur. . 
La Sup. S. de la Providence. 

HoBur St. Jude 

Elien Lagrange 

SoBur Marie-Eug6ne 

SoBUr Hdldne de Frileuze. ... 

Gustave Bagnere, Dir 

Sr. Marie-Raphael 

Mme. Massip Marie 

Fr6re Romule 

Chevr. Germand Prnon — 
Fr6re Jacques, Frs. St. G... 
Mme. Vve. Aug. Houdin.... 

Fr^re Roger 

ScBur Octavie de la Croix. ... 

Sr. Jerome Marie 

ScBur Delaltre 

Mme. Etasse, ) T^i 4.-<^^„ 

Mme.Ernouf,|^*'^*^«^« 

M. Dubranle 

M. Dubranle 

Grimaud et Meissonier 

Fr6re Macaire 

Frdre Paul de St. Gabriel... 
S. de la Charity de Bourges. 

M. Fr. Boyer 

M, Louis Capon 

Sr. Marie-Symphorose 

S. Anne Marie du S. C 

M. de Bouvler 

M. Brancourt 

Supr. St. Hilalre 

Sr. Aug. Louis 

M. Fargeix 

Frere Marie-Pierre 

Sr. Marie St. Ir^n6e 

Sr. Genevieve-Marie 

M. et M. P. Martineau 

Frdre Od^risius 

M. B. Patras 

Abb6 Castellan 

Sr. Mari&-Th^r6se 

SoBur Reverdy 

FrdrePrlvat 

M. Salvain. 

Mme. Jadhars Spr. G 

Mile. Larrouy 

Sr. Marie-Adolphine 

Fr6re M6d6ric 

D6sir6 Giraud 

Mme. Benard 

Sr. Celeste de la Oroix 

R. Fr^re Benoit 

G. \ Mme. Etasse \ 

F. ) Mme. Emouf ) 

Sr. Marie-AngMe 

Fr^re Narcisse 

L'abb^ Fabregon 

Fr^re Jovinlen 

L'abb^Bidan 

M. Clavel Pierre 



Character. 



Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pu 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pu.I 

Pr. I 

Fr. I 

Pr. I 

Pu. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr I 

Pr. I...:. . 

Pu.L 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pu. I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pr. L 

Pr.I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pu.I 

Pr.I 

Pr.L. 

Pu.I 

Pr.I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr.L 

Pu. E 

Pr I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pp I 

Pr. I 

Pr I 

Pr.I. 

Pu.1 

Pr.I 

Pu.I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

Pr. I 

(Pu. I 

IPu.I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 
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Method. 



O 

O .... 
O. ... 
O. P. 

O 

O 

O. P., 

O 

O 

O. P. 
O. P. 
O. P. 
O. P. 
O. P. 
O.P. 
O. P 

o. p.. 

O.P. 



o 

o 

O. Mixte 

Mixte 

O. P 

O 

O 

Mixte 

O. P 

O. P 

O 

O. P 

O 

O. P 

O 

Mixte 

Mixte 

O 

O 

O 

O. P. 

<» 

Mixte 

O 

O. P. 

O 

O. P. 

Mixte 

O. P. 

O. P. 

O. P 

o 

o 

O. P 



o. p. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o. p. 
o. p. 
o. p. 
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11 

7 

9 

3 

3 

15 

S4 

3 

3 

12 

43 

10 

% 

6 

5 

8 

14 

6 

7 
3 
7 
4 
10 
10 
6 

5 
9 
7 
8 

14 
7 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
3 
7 

10 
3 

12 

12 
3 
9 
3 
5 

13 

48 
1 
7 

11 

6 

8 

10 

3 

4 
8 

15 

21 



POPILS. 



10 

Con- 
genital 



26 
15 



63 



10 
181 
38 
4 
23 
38 
34 
38 

18 



16 
26 



16 
14 

27 

60 
63 
24 



5 
28 



46 



36 

33 

114 



42 
20 
68 



10 
40 
73 
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S. H. 
P. 



5 
9 



12 



6 

18 

9 



2 

3 

8 

13 



12 



Total. 



3 
25 



4 
24 

"9 
12 
14 



8 

26' 



7 
6 



11 
20 

2 



12 
2 

4 



15 
15 

1 



60 
39 
31 
24 
24 
156 
215 
18 
17 
60 
230 
65 
10 
25 
41 
60 
54 

29 

86 
38 
88 
20 
62 
62 
60 
16 
28 
76 

135 
70 
85 
38 
30 
22 
22 
72 
54 
11 
72 
82 
22 
59 
60 
27 
44 
20 
57 
63 

260 
11 
68 
62 

29 

62 
97 
15 
25 
48 

96 

83 
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Statement of Schools for 
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63 
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65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
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Location. 



3 

Name. 



EUROPE— Cimt'd. 

FRANCE— Cont'd. 

Salnt-Etienne, Loire 

St. Hippoljte-du-Fort, Gard 

St.-Laurent-en-Koyana, Dr6me..'.. 

St.-Medard-l.-Sol8, Aisne 

Tarbes, Hte. Pyr^n^es 

Toulon, rue de la Valette, Yar 

Toulouse, Hte.-Garonue. 

Toulouse, rae des Fonts 36, Hte. -Gar 

Vesrre-Monton, Puy-de-D6me 

Vlzllle, Isfire 



Institution de Sourdes-Mueites 

Institution pour les Sourds-Muets Protestants 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sonrds-Muets , 

Institution des Sourdes-Uuettes de S. E 

Institution des Sourds-Muets 

Institut Regional de Sourds-Muets , 

Institut des Sourds-Muets 

Institution des Sourdes-Muettes 

Institution D^partementide des Sourds-Muets. 
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Note. — (7) The School comprises three divisions : 

Ist. Sub-primary, from 6 to 6 years. 

2d. Primary, from 6 to 13 years. 

3d. Advance, from 13 to 17 years. 
The present director was largely instrumental in its organization. 

(10) This School was originally founded in 1806 by the Abb^ Perrenez, a pupil of the Abb^ de I'Ep^. 

The Institution devotes considerable attention to manual training. It gives instruction in shoemakiog, 
tailoring, and dressmaking, in lathe work, modelling, lithography, baking, gardening, etc. Pupils axe also takes 
exclusively for manual training, these devote as apprentices daily eight hours to shop work. Every effort ii 
made to give children attending the School a love for family life, and supervisors are provided for every groap 
of pupils to promote this end, all to encourage sociability and spontaneous practice in 8i)eech. 

Strict attention is paid to hygiene and proper physical development ; to morality and religious Instractioo. 

Pupils are required to write to their x>arents every month, and the latter receive every quarter from the 
Director a statement of the health, conduct, and freneral progress of their children attending school. 

The Institution receives two classes of children — ^free and pay pupils— the latter are required to pay for 
instruction and tuition five hundred francs for the School term of ten months. Apprentices are required to pay 
only once an admission fee of three hundred francs for a course of three years instruction. | 

(11) This is the corrrespondiog Government Institution for girls to the one for boys in Paris. The inftnie> \ 
tion given is practical with due regard to religious training. The pupils are taught cutting out and flttiBg < 
of garments, dressmaking, embroidery, lace-making, carpet-weaving, the management of sewing and ofte 
machines used by women, designing, water-coloring on wood, leather, silk, and other material, porcelain paint* 
ing, oil painting of various kinds, photography, including the retouching of photographs ; cooking, washing, aai ' 
ironing, housekeeping, and domestic accounts ; in fact, all that goes to constitute the work of women in Fxanea. i 

(15) The late Inspector General of Schools for the Deaf, Mr. O. Claveau, always spoke in the highest teoN , 
of this SchooL Its graduates give satisfaction wherever employed. Ten pupils, in the year 1892, iwesented 
themselves for examination with hearing pupils before the municipal authorities, and were accorded approba* 
tive notices by the Examining Board; others have since been awarded certificates of efficiency. Mannil 
training is given to pupils in needlework, cutting out, machine-sewing, knitting, embroidery, washing and 
ironing, and household duties of all kinds. On leaving the institution they find no difficulty in securing dMl^ 
able employment on equal terms with the hearing. Annually a reunion of graduates takes place at the institutioa. 

(16) The pupils are divided into two distinctly separate divisions— the first comprising all those ination^ 
ance at the expense of the municix>ality or who are received at the reduced price of francs 400 per annum. n>| 
other division comprises those pupils for whom francs 800 are annually paid by parents or guardians. SpeeM j 
attention is here given to the utilization of hearing power. 

(19-20) This School is jointly one of the three Government Institutions of France located in its extraw 
eastern department of Savoy. It comprises two distinctly separate divisions, the one for girls and the other fa 
boys. The School course continues seven years. Age of admission from 9-12 years. 

The boys are taught shoemakiog, tailoring, lathe work, gardening, and farming. The girls receive iDatnM* 
tion in needlework, washing and ironing, and household duties. 

The estimate of annual expenses of the Institution are francs 130,000, of which the State contributes fraiM 
73,000. The average expense per pupil amounts to francs 1,083. The charge for board is francs 600 a year» and 
francs 310 are charged for wearing apparel, etc. , during the entire school course. The yariooB departments aend- 
ing indigent pupils pay francs 600 annually. 
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Founder. 



Sr. Bami^ St. Hilaire. 

^rof. Eilian 

Abb^ Ohampavier 

L'abb^ Dnpont 

L'ftbb^ J. Forgues , 

M. F. LuciaDi 
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Execntlve Officer. 



Character, 



L'abb^ Cbezatte 

Wre Flavian 

MaUes GaUlen S. M. 



Sr. Lauriot 

M. Ed. Janlmes. 
Sr. Enlalie 



Me. Lasserre 

M. Luciani 

Francois Boyer 

( Fr^re Robert pour garcons 
(S. des S.-Donleure p. flUes 

SoBur Lncie., 

Sr. St. Prudence 



Pr. I.. 
Pr. I.. 
Pr. I.. 
Pr. I.. 
Pr.I.. 
Pr. I.. 
Pr.I.. 

fc 

Pr. L . 
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Method. 
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17 

7 
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3 
8 

10 
14 
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14 
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P. 
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Total. 



SO 
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598 1295 



316 



98 
33 
53 
25 
26 
22 
52 

122 

50 

24 

4098 



A report is sent every quarter to the parents and guardians of pupils. Each sex has its distinctive uniform. 

The course of instruction embraces the prevailing curriculum for the elementary classes in the public schools 
lor hearing children. All pupils are required to attend drawing lessons for three hours each week, and physical 
culture is provided for all children according to their age. 

The institution possesses a good library. 

(21) This institution is conducted by the ** Association Philathropic " for the protection of children having 
defective speech, the deaf and dumb, the backward, and otherwise abnormal It is an undenominational insti- 
tntion. The Department of " Vauduse " grants a subsidy of francs 10,000, and that of " Gard " francs 3,000. 
It comprises two divisions of pupils. The iirst consisting of those for whose maintenance francs 1,200 are paid 
by parents and guardians. The second of such pupils for whom only 500 francs is paid for the school term of 
ten months. Children from six years of age upward are received. It is estimated that there are in France 
180,000 children having defective speech, 60,000 otherwise abnormal, and 40,000 deaf-mutes. 

(23) The printing office of this institution has issued a number of publications of exceptional merit ; among 
fhem *' Curridre autrefois et aujourd'hui," and recently a valuable statistical contribution of the schools of 
France entitled, ^* Institutions des Sourds-Muets, Statlstique 1901 — les Professeurs de Plnstitution de Curri^re 
sveo la collaboration de I'abb^ Bieffel." 

(26) Only oral and written language is used according to circular. The pupils at the close of their school 
eoorse are placed for two years with artisans to learn some trade. The director is an ** Officier d' Academic 
nran^aise, Laureate," etc The school has a museum comprising some 10,000 objects utilized in teaching pupils. 
The annual distribution of prizes attracts exceptional attention. 

(29) Pupils are admitted from 8 to 12 years of age. The charge for board and tuition to parents and munici- 
lalitieB varies from 276 to 600 francs for school term. Clothing extra if pupil is not provided with the same 
aoooiding to the rules. Manual training is provided for and embraces, gardening, arboriculture, and. practical 
ifttming, needlework, embroidery, and housework. 

(Si) This Institution has two blind-deaf-mutes under instruction, and an asylum for deaf-mute adults which 
lun given home to 120 applicants. 

(37) A public day-school for the deaf, where pupils take practically the same course of studies given in the 
tthools for the hearing and receive like manual training. All articles made by pupils they are entitled to keep 

(89) The institution is under the patronage of the ^* Soci^t^ d'assistance et de patronage i>our les sourds- 
Ittnets et les Jeunes Aveugles du Bhdne et des department voisins." It receives private pay pupils and pupils 
PUd for by State and Municipalities. They are taught shoemaking, gardening, lathe work, lithography, and 
Mntiiig. When found specially apt they are sent to the National School of Fine Arts in Lyons to learn decora- 
fve painting and designing applicable to the silk industry which is here of great importance. 

(46) Pupils leave this institution prepared to enter upon clerkships, do lathe-work, cabinet-work, and litho- 
%»phing, etc., and otherwise prove useful citizens. 

(48) The theory and practice of manual training is given si>ecial attention. Two hours daily each day and 
^nrsdays entirely being devoted to the pupils in these classes. The age of admission ranges from 8 to 12 years, 
tid the school term continues eight years. Pay pupils are charged for the scholastic year francs 550. Munici • 
kilties sending pupils are charged francs 500. Uniforms are charged for extra, also sundry other incidentals. 

Pabis, U 30 (2^em&r0, 1899. 

(49) L'Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris est exclusivement affect^e h. P^ucation des jeunes 
imr^ons Bourds-muets. 
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Statement of Schools for 



fille est admlnlstrSe, sous I'autorit^ du Ministre de I'lntdrienr, par im Directeur responsable assiBt^ d'aw 
Commission OonstdtatiYe, et d'nn Oonsell de Perfectionnement pour I'enseignement professionnel. 

Le personnel administratif compreud, outre le Directeur, un Oenseur, un Beceveur, un Econome, qb 
Secretaire et quatre Oommis aux Ecritures. 

Le service medical est assur^ par un m^decin, un m^ecin otologiste, deux m^decins adjoints, un m^deciB 
oculiste, un m^ecin dentiste, un chef de clinique et deux dames Infirmidres dipldm^es. 

Une clinique gratuite est annexe & I'Institution Nationale pour le traitement des maladies de I'oreilleL 

Le service des consultations eat confi^ au m^decin otologiste assist^ des deux m^ecins adjoints et du chef di 
clinique. 

Les enfants sont-admis & I'Institution Nationale dds Page de six ans. lis restent dans la classe enfantine 

jusqu'^ neuf ans ; ils oommencent alors le cours r^gulier de I'enseignement qui comprend huit annSes d'^tndci 

ainsi r^parties : 

Tpremi^re ann^e. ^ 

1° Cours ^l^mentaire. < deuxi^me ^* > 

(troisi^me 






2° Cours moyen. 



( quatri^me 
< cinqui^me 
(sixieme 



it 



} 



Petit qnartier. 



Moyen quartier. 



3° Cours sup^rieur. 



[ septi^me 
< hultidme 






> Orand quartier. 
(Cours de perfectionnement.) 

A partir de la quatri^me ann^e d'enselgnement, les 616ves commencent I'apprentissage de I'une des profesiiflDi 
Buivantes : horticulture, cordonnerie, couture, typographie, sculpture sur bois, menuiserie. 
Le prix de la i)en8ion annuelle est fix4 k 900 frs. 
Le prix de la demi -pension annuelle est fix^ k 460 frs. 
Le prix de I'extemal annuelle est fix^ k 250 frs. 
Le montant du trousseau est de 400 francs pour les pensionnaires et de 160 francs pour les demi-pensionnaina. 
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EUROPE— Cowrd. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen, An der Schanz, Preussen 

Altdorf, bei Nurenberg, Bayern 

Ang^erberg:, Ost Preussen 

Ansbach, Bayern 

Augsberg, Bayern 

Bamberg:, Bayern 

Bayreuth, Kasem Str., Bayern 

Bensheim, Gr. H. Hessen 

Berlin, Elsasser Str. 86-88 

Berlin, O. Markus Str. 49 

Berlin, Kloster Str. 65-67 

Berlin- Weissensee, Park Str. 18 

Berthelsdorf, Sachsen 

Bonning^heim, Warttemberg 

Braunscliweig:, Wolfenbuttel Str. 25. 

Bremen 

Breslau, Stem Str. 32-36, Schlesien... 

Bromberg, Posen 

Bruhl, Bheinprovinz 

Buren, Westfalen, 

Camberg:, Hessen Nassau 

Cobarg, Sachs. Cobg. Gotha 

Banzis, West Preussen 

Betmold, Lippe Detmold 

Billing^en, Bayern 

Binglinsen, Gr. H. Baden ; 

Dresden, Chemnitzer Str. 2 

Dresden -Plauen, Ghemnitzer Str. 18. 

£Iberfeld, Bheinprovinz 

Emden, Prov. Hannover 

Erfurt, Prediger Str. 8-9, Pr. Sachsen.. 

Essen, Bheinprovinz 

Frankenthal, Rheinfalz 

Frankfurt a. M 

Friedberg:, Gr. H. Hessen 

Furtb, Bayern 



Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Stadte. Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt fur Knaben 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Protestantische Kreis Taubstummenschule. 

Staats Taubstiunmenaustalt 

K. Taubstummen u. Lehrerbildungsanstalt 

Stadt Taubstummenschule 

Kindergartenanstalt fur Taubstumme 

Israelit Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Anstalt fur Schwachslnnige Taubstumme ... . 

Konge. Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats. Taubstummenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Herzgl. Taubstummen u. Lehranstalt 

Stadt. Taubstummenschule 

Staats Taubstummenschule 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat Taubstiunmenanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummeu-Yorschule 

Envang. Prov. Taubstummenanstalt..... 

Ostfriesische Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummen-Erziehungsanstalt 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt^ 

Stfidte. Taubstummenschule 
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bourses on des fractions de bonrses sont accord^es par I'Etat, les d^partements, les villes on les communes 

uvres de bienfaisance. 

Qombreux prix en argent d'une valeur de 80 h. 400 francs sont d^c^m^s cbaque ann^eaux ^Idves qui sefont 

ler par leur assiduity, leur application et leur bonne conduite. 

chefs d'ateliers et les ^l^ves du cours sup^rieur sont int^ress^s dans les produits du travail des ateliers 

1 telle que la maison n'en retiont aucuu benefice. 

cours pour les sourds-muets adultes des deux sexes sont professes toute l'ann6e par les membres du 

iseignant de I'Institution Nationale. 

Desibe Qibaud, 

Le Directeur de VXnstitution Nationale. 

Curriculum similar to that in other first-class schools, and the charge for admission approximately the 

The scholars are separated into primary and advanced sections, each receiving paternal sux)erviBion and 

!e. 

-60) These are two separate schools under one management, the one for boys the other for girls. The 

nent du Nord x)ays 400 francs each for 67 pupils, and Morbihan the same for 16 pupils. In addition there 

e free pupils. Gkurdening, farming, shoemaking, lathe-work, needlework, and housework generally are 



it 



We have three distinct classes of inmates, viz , 1st, pupils who attend the classes generally ; 2d, appren- 
lo pay for their maintenance by the work they perform, and 8d, workmen who are former graduates of 
itution, had been taught by signs, and prefer to remain for their maintenance. Of the apprentices 34 use 
Of the workmen 41 yet use signs. These three categories of Inmates are completely separated, but 
»ne management. Our manual training embraces book-binding, shoemaking, tailoring, printing, lithog- 
engraving, locksmithing, lathe- work, and gardening." 

I This School would seem to be identical with that of Dijon No. 26 above, Clavel J. Pierre, Director, 
1 the recent statistiques (1901) published by the Ourri^re School, although the data given by M. Boyer, 
the Volta Bureau indicate it to be different. 
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Begierung 

.^egierung 

Ig. Heunisch 
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rzg Ludwig 

A. Eschke 
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Executive Officer. 



Wilh. Linnartz, Dir 

Dekan Ruprecht 

Walt. Wiechmann, Dlr. 

Endner, Lehrer 

H. Koch, Vorstd. 

Dr. Lahner 

Geo. Friederich, Oblr ... 

Wilh. Hemmes, Dir 

Eduard Walther, Dir.... 
Albert Outzmann, Dir . 
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Method. 



O. B 

O. I 

O. E 

O. B. u. Pu. 

O.I 

O. I 

O. I. 

O. E 

O. I. E 

O. E 



Ls 

B. Ls. 
B. Ls. 

Ls 

B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

B. Ls. 
Ls 
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H 
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14 
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10 

11 

18 



Pupils. 
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Con- 
genital 



36 
7 

4S 
3 

14 

13 
37 
34 
76 



11 

S. H. 
P. 



14 

7 
66 

2 
23 

7 

4 
42 
19 
27 
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Total. 



46 
18 

139 
6 
48 
34 
16 
69 
83 

166 



Ich. 



M. Reich Dir , 



Pr. L 
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Begierung 

Begierung 

Ortgies 

n. Unterstgs. Vern. 
m Schmidt 



ung 

'irsel 

V. Schutz (Dm.). 

). Jungk 

klagistrat 



Reg. Wagner 

.ckardt-u. Sprenger. 

F. Jencke 

. J. F. Jencke 

I. Prov. Beg 

jrein, 

iurerLoge 

.=legierung 



g Kosel 



Trt. Fr. Streich.,Ob.Inspr. 
Gust. Schlott, Ob. Inspr.. .. 

H. Marquart, Vorstr. 

Bd. Bergmann, Dir 

O. Nordmann, Vorstr 

H. Fieth, Dir 

Ferd. Derigs, Dir 

Wilh. Wehrheim, Dir 

A, Schott, Vorstr 

Bruno Badau, Vorstr 

Georg Sauerlander 

Mag. Niedermaier, Dir. 

Schweickhardt, Lehr 

H. G. Stotzner, Dir 

H. G. Stotzner, Dir 

W. Sawallisch, Dir. 

Otto Danger, Dir. , 

KarlPriifner 

Her. Ochs, Dir. 

John Kling, Vorstd 

Joh. Vatter, Ob. Lehr 

Wodaege, Dir 

Peter Fischer, Lehr 



O.I 

O. E. u. I. 

Pr. I 

Pr.I. E.... 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E. 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E. 

Pr. I 

Pr.I 

0. 1. E. ... 

O. I 

O. E 

O.I 

O. L E 

O. E 

O. I 

O. I 

O. E 

O E 



B. Ls. 

Ls 



B. Ls. 



B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

B. Ls. 
B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 



Ls 

Ls 

U. Ls. 
R. Ls. 
Ls 



B. Lb. 



7 
7 
4 

31 
9 
8 
9 

14 
2 
4 
2 
8 
2 
4 
4 
7 
6 
9 
6 
8 
4 
7 
1 



20 
83 



19 

28 
49 

7 
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17 



20 
29 
10 



20 
40 



16 

28 

24 

6 



3 
28 



6 
16 
12 
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64 
68 
30 

210 
76 
66 
80 
96 
10 
39 
18 
63 
13 
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32 
48 
36 
79 
63 
79 
36 
43 
6 
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Location. 
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Name. 



E U R O P E— Cont'd. 

GERMANY— Cont'd. 

Grerlaclischelin, Gr. H. Baden 

Gmund, Wurttemberg 

Gmiind, Wurttemberg 

Gubeiif Brandenburg^ Calnger Str. 1... 

Halber8tad, Frov. Sachaen 

Halle a. S., Prov. Sachsen 

Hamburg, Burgerweide 21. 

Heiiig^enbronn, Wurttemberg 

Hildburghausen, Sach. Meiningen.. 

Hildesheim, Prov. Hannover 

Hohenirart, Bayem 

Hoinberg^, Oassel 

leenlieiiii, Ob. Elsass 

Jeua, Sachs. Weim. Eisnach 

Kempeiif a. K., Rheiuprovlnz. 

Koln, HosengasselO 

Koniggberf^ I, Preussen 

Konig^sberg^ II, Preussen... 

Koslin, Prov. Pommem 

Ijang^enhorst, Westfalen.. 

Iiuipzig, Thalstr. 38, Sachsen 

liiegnitz, Schlesien 

liUbeck, Shockengiesser Str. 33 

liUdwigslust, Or. H. Meek. Schwn. ... 

Marienburg, W. Preussen 

Meersbui^, Baden 

Metz, Elsass-Lothriugen 

Muiichen, Ooethe Str. 70, Bayem 

Munchen, Bayern 

Nag^old, Wurttemberg 

Neu-wied, Rheinprovlnz 

Nurnberg, O. Abth. Wurttemberg 

Nurtingen, Wurttemberg 

Osnabruck, Hannover ., 

Osterburf^, Prov. Sachsen 

Fetereliagen, Westfalen. 

Posen, Preussen 

Katibor, Schlesien 

Regensburg, Bayem 

Rossel, O. Preussen 

Rostock, Mecklbg. Schwerin... 

Schlelz, Reuss, j. L 

Schlesivlg:, Schleswig-Holstein 

Schlochau, W. Preussen 

Sclineideiuulil, Posen 

Soest, Westfalen 

Stade, Hannover 

Stettin, Pommern 

Stralsund, Pommem 

Strassburg-Neudorf, Elsass 

Straggburg-Rupreclitsaii 

Strassburg 

Straubing, Bayem 

Tiege, West Pi'eussen 

Trier, Kaiser Sir, 18, Rheinprovlnz ... 
Weimar. Kaiserin Augusta Str. 17 .. 

Weiggenfels, Prov. Sachsen 

AVildeshausen, Oldenburg 

Wilhelmsdorf. Wurttemberg 

"Winnenden, Wurttemberg 

Wriezen, Provinz Brandenburg 

Wurzburg. Bayern 

Zell (Eysoldeu), Bayern 



Gr. H. Badische Tanbstnmmenanstalt 

Eonigl. Taubstmnmen und Bllndenanstalt. 

Filial Taubstummenanstalt der Barmherzn. Schwn. 

Provinzial Taubsttimmenschule 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt.... 

Staats Taubstummenschnle 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt. 

Herzogl. Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt. : 

Standsche Taubstummenanstalt 

EathoL Taubstummenanstalt 

Erziehsanstalt fur Schwerhorige u. Ertaubte 

Provinzial Taubstununenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenschnle 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Lehranstalt fur Taubstumme Kinder. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstunmienanstalt. 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstunomenanstidt. 

Berend Schrodersche Schule. 

Staats Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt.. 

Gr. H. Taubstummenanstalt 

Kalserl. Taubstummenanstalt 

KdnigL Central Taubstummen Inst 

Heil anstalt ftir Sprach Kranke 

Konigliche Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

St&dt. Taubstummenschulen (4) 

Konigl. Taubstunmienschule 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstmnmenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. , 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Kreis Taubstununenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Vereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Staats Taubstununenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstunmienanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt. 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt.' 

Stadte Taubstummenanstalt 

Evangel. Prot. Taubstummenanstalt 

Jacoutot Taubstummenanstalt 

Stadtische Fortbildungsschule fiir Taubstumme..... 

Kreis Taubstummenanstalt 

Marien Taubstummenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Herzogl. Taubstummen u. Bllndenanstalt 

Provinzial Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummen Lehr Institut 

Anstalt fur Normal u. Schwachsin-Taubstomme: 

Paulinenpflege 

Wilh. Augusta Stift Taubstummenschule 

EjreiB Taubstummenanstalt 

Privat Taubstummenanstalt , 



Note.— (3) Six hours each week are devoted to the manual training of girls by a spe'*,ial teacher. Hm 
manual training of boys is confined to paste-board work. 

(9) The normal training class attached to this School comprises 8 male and 3 female teachers. The Bojal 
Deaf- Mute Institution at Berlin is the only State institution proper in the Kingdom of Prossia. Its object ii 
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Founder. 



:-Friederich 

dt. pfar. Kratzer.... 

rz'n Schwesteni 

burger Begierung.. 
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Seminar 

Eeinicke 
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ilFriederich 

erband 

:arl. Friederich. 

Begierung 

Smsdorfer 



;el u. a 
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Ekgistrat .... 
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Begierung. 
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begierung 
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von Senatoren. 



Pflngsten 
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legierung 

58t. der Prov. 

(ehorden 

. Provl. Begierg 
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)r Lemberger. 
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Executive Officer. 



Joh. Bap. Zampanl, Vorstr., 

Tr. Ft. Streich, O. Inspr 

Schwester Felix, Vorstar 

Paul Kopka, Dir 

Wilh. Keil, Dir 

K. Franke, Dir. 

H. Soder, Dir 

Hochw. H. A. Stohr, Vorstr. 

Dr. O. B&ckert, Insptr 

V. Staden, Dir 

li. StanislaHausmann, Ob.. 
Miinscher, Dir 

E. S. Petroullla, Vorst 

K. Brauckmann, Dir 

H. Kirfel, Dir. 

N. Welssweiler, Dir 

Fr. Beimer, Dir. 

H. Scheffler, Hptl 

K. Oltersdorf, Vorstr 

Mart. Brnss, Dir. 

Dr. K. Bobt. Voigt, Dir 

H. Eratz, Dir 

H. Strackerjahn, O. Lehr... 

F. Mulsow, Dir 

C. Hollenwoger, Dir.. 

Mart. Harter, Vorst 

Emil Erbrich, Dir 

Max Koller, Dir. 

Qentner, Dir 

Dr. Brugel, Vorst 

Theo. Barth, Dir. 

Prof. Dr. Olauning, Insp. ... 

H. Weber, O. Lehr 

Otto Zeller, Dir 

E. Meinacke, Dir. — 

Herm. Winter, Dir 

F. Badomski, Dir 

Alb. Schwarz, Dir. 

Joh. Doring, Vorst 

Th. Heinick, Dir. 

Wilh. Lemke, Lehr 

H. Pahlhom, Dir 

Aug Engelke, Dir 

Carl Einert, Dir 

Theo. Schmalz, Dir 

Geo. Heinrich, Dir. 

H. G. Schroder, Dir 

H. Erdman, Dir 

H. Voss, Vorstr 

KarlWoerth, Vorst 

Ch. Jacoutot, Dir 

W. Beuschert, Dir 

Anton Hofbauer, Vorst 
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Pr. E 
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Pr. E 

O. E 

O. E 

O. L B 

Pr. I 

O. E 

O. E. 

O. E 

O.I 

O.I 

O. I. u. E.. 

Pr 
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O. E. I 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E 

O. E 

O.I 

Pr. I 
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O. E 

O. I 

O. E 

O. E.I 

O. E 

O.LE 

O. E 

O. B 

O. E 

O.I 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 



O.I... 



Ls 

B. Ls. 

Ls 

B. Ls. 
B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

B. Ls. 
Ls 



B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls..... 

Ls 

Ls 

B. Ls. 



B. Ls. 
B. Ls. 
B. Ls 
B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls.... 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls. ... 



Ls. 



Ls 

Ls 

Ls 

JLtS. ... 

B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

B Ls. 
Ls 



Ls. 
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Pupils. 
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14 
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5 

5 
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4 
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20 
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18 

13 

14 

11 

9 

9 

4 

5 
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22 
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20 
60 
41 
32 
24 
11 
13 
29 
24 



38 
54 
10 
43 



3 
40 
l:< 
15 
20 



18 
78 
107 
20 
11 



79 
34 
55 
20 
37 
29 
20 
33 
30 
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P. 
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26 
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33 
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28 
63 
10 
36 



IS 
22 
15 
20 
17 



26 
40 
72 
12 
20 
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45 
31 
24 
16 
10 

9 
45 
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100 
54 
64 

101 
86 
65 

101 
64 
26 
85 
53 

106 
54 
12 
40 
79 
94 
48 
88 
79 

156 
94 
14 
62 

115 

101 
48 
92 



26 

65 

52 

39 

64 

44 

68 

183 

284 

63 

67 

14 

27 

142 

127 

115 

68 

59 

74 

37 

41 

50 
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landtag 

giernng 

Direktion 

?et Fr. Ludwig. 

«rald 

rer Heim 

*andenburg 

Hummel 

Wagner 



W. H. Cuppers, Dir 
Fr. Langlotz, Dir.... 

H. Jarand, Dir 

Her. Fr. Tietjen 

J. Ziegler, Dir. 

Beissler, Inspr. 

Fried. Kauer, Dir... 
O. S. Wolflf, Vorst... 
Jula. Habet, Vorst. . 



O. E.... 

O. I 

O. E 

O. E 

Pr. I 

Pr. I 

O.LE.. 
yj^ ^* ■•• • 
Pr. I. E. 



Ls .... 

Ls 
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B. Ls. 

Ls 

Ls 

Ls 
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13 
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11 
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45 
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13 


47 


40 


41 


37 


18 


17 


2175 


1651 
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38 

66 

37 

108 

28 

125 

102 

27 
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normal training school for teachers of the deaf ; for this purpose the State Minister of Instruction 
i annually five or six young teachers, either male or female, to attend the institution for two years and 
)ive theoretical and practical instruction. Upon concluding the term of training, they undergo, in 
y with the order issued June 27, 1878, relating to teachers of the deaf, an examination, upon which, if 
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Buccessfnlly parsed, they are certified as qualified for appointment as teachers in any of the schools for the deaf 
In the various Provinces of the State. During this attendance at the training school in Berlin, each one receirei 
annually a State subsidy of marks 1,200 ($291). The deaf-mute school connected with the institntion constitnici 
primarily a practice school for the teachers. For further particulars see Walther : Die Konigliche Taab8tiim> 
menanstalt zu Berlin, 18S8, Yerlag von Elwin Staude. 

(10) This School comprises 11 co-educated classes ranging from 10 to 14 pupils each. A class for Aiml 
treatment and instruction was organized during the year, but finally discontinued, owing to the fact that ii 
failed to give anticipated beneficial results ; on the contrary, it rather proved harmful to some of the pnpfli. 
Public examinations have been abandoned, and since 1898 in lieu thereof so-called parents' hours havebea 
introduced with a view to create a closer union between the School and the homes of the pupils. The hours when 
parents and guardians may attend the regular course of instruction have proved a success, more espedalljii 
the primary and intermediate classes, which at these stated periods are being increasingly attended by pnenli 
and others directly interested in the children. The pupils of this School generally attended the fetes icd 
excursions given for the benefit of the public schools for the hearing. Likewise, from 2 to 4 of these childnn 
were distributed among the various country vacation homes provided for brief sojourn of Indigent heiriiig 
children. All of the pupils desirous to learn trades on completing their school course ware provided with sniU 
able homes with artisans and thus became self-supporting, and could furthermore, if desired, continue their 
studies in the existing post graduate courses provided, as in connection with this School there are also school 
extension or post graduate courses, viz., three for boys and two for girls, which have an attendance at preMot 
of 65 pupils. 900 marks were contributed during the year 1900 by the school authorities in aid of indigoat desf 
pupils, exclusive of 102 marks and 86 pfennige towards car fares. 

(15) The buildings of this Institution being unsuitable, at the instance of Princess Albrecht, wife of tiie 
Duke of Brunswick and daughter of the deaf Duchess of Altenburg, the government erected a fine and siiitrile 
building which has been occupied since 1892. In this, since passage of the compulsory education law of Ifiich 
30, 1894, which includes the deaf, all of these in the Duchy arc educated during the school course of eight yetn, 
either at government expense or when able to pay at the rate of 100 marks for each school term, and when bouded 
300 marks additional. 

All teachers employed must previously have passed the prescribed State examination. 

(17) During the past year an AUral class has been organized for all pupils showing requisite hearing power, 
to ascertain which Dr. Bezolds continuous sound-scale is used. For the purpose of securing additional infoima- 
tion two teachers have been granted leave of absence— Mr. Heidsiek to visit the schools of the United States, and 
Mr. Eilian to visit Austria. The Minister of the Interior has granted to two of our teachers monthly an estia 
subsidy of 103 marks. Mr. Heilscher, for the purpose of pursuing advanced studies, and Mr. Ulrich, who had 
successfully passed the examination for the x>osition of principal, for a journey to attain additional infonnatiOD. ; 
Attention is being given to provide religious services for adult deaf. Attendance not being made obligatory bf \ 
law, it would appear many pupils yet reach the school at too advanced an age to prove adequate for their proper 
instruction, regardless of the fact 'that maintenance and instruction is free to the indigent 

(19) *^ Natural gestures are indispensable during the early attendance at school, but they must in the progroH 
of instruction cease to be used." 

(28) This is a sub-primary school for the main institution. Pupils are admitted at the age of six yeaa* 
During the first year they are in charge of a kindergartner and learn lip-reading, reading, and writing ; are not 
taught speech but proper exercise in breathing, correct observation, and the use of their hands. ArticoiatiaD 
is added in the second year. 

(30) ^* The founders of this institution were in reality Superintendent Lenz in Leer, and head-teatdier Edaid 
Edzards. 

*'" The parents of four of the pupils are cousins and atmt. One of these pupils has two deaf sisters, one a deif 
brother, and another a deaf sister, and in addition one has a deaf uncle and a deceased idiotic brother. Of ^ 
four families to which these pupils belong each family has three deaf children. Another family has two deaf 
children. Two pupils are cousins, two have deaf aunts, and two have deaf unclea Thirty-two of the papUs an 
more or less intellectually normal and three sub-normal. Of the three children having some hearing powtti 
only one could speak indifferently, while another had to acquire speech the same as if he were totally deaf, ytt 
could Hng perfectly correct several melodies." 
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(37) Six classes. Fchool course six to eight years. Age of admission from 8 to 11 years. 

(38) The blind have been fent to Etultgart. The State pays the head-teacher and grants an annual subsidy 
of 300 marks for each pnpil. 

(41) 70 pupl]^ are boarders, 31 are day scholars. Boys are taught scroll-sawing and drawing. No special 
BMumal training teachers employed for the girls. 

(47) In addition to the 53 pupils, 75 adults are provided with a home during life time, and in return assist in 
Ihe manufacture of church requisites of all kinds. 

(48) The majority of pupils belonging to the province pay nothing ; very few pay the full amount of annual 
ciuvges, 297 marks. Three from the province of Waldeck pay 360 marks each. The amount of State subsidy 
received by the institution is 3,000 marks. 

(82) No special manual training teacher employed for the girls. The boys leave school when fifteen years of 
«ge to be apprenticed to some trade. 

(57) Religious worship is provided for in this and other schools of the State. The total expenses of this 
iBstitation (1898) amounted to 125,462 marks ; the State covered 113,897 marks by subsidy. 

(67) This school is composed of two sections : 

a. Normal mentally. 

b. Subnormal or backward. 

(68) This school has no building of its own, but occupies rooms in two separate adjacent public school 
buHdlngs. Two pupils have defective organs of speech and are feeble-minded. 

(74) The Institution embraces armain and a br^ch department. The main department consists of the new 
aniTals and the backward, numbering at present 68 boys and 67 girls. In the branch department there are 84 
boys and 66 girls. The boys receive manual trainin g and the girls are also taught various branches of handwork. 

(76) Oatholic and Protestant pupils each receive religious instruction in accordance with their respective 
beUefs. Both girls and boys receive manual training. The Boyal and Provincial Governments grant subsidies 
In addition to the funds provided by the " Society to Promote the Education of the Deaf." 

(76) This Institution was origintdly established by Dr. Amdt in 1840 at the Boyal Catholic Seminary in 
Braunsbdrg, with a view to enable those receiving normal training to familiarize themselves likewise with the 
inatmction of the deaf. In 1878 the Provincial Government assumed charge, and in 1881 transferred the School 
for the Deaf to a building of its own in Boessel since then. Six Oatholic and six Protestant teachers have charge 
of the instruction given, which also includes manual training in paste-boaid work and scroll-sawing. 

(79) This Institution admits pupils every two x^ars to its boarding or intemat department. The medium 
and best gifted of these are then transferred to the day school or extemat department, where they continue six 
years longer. The backward pupils remain continuously as yet in the boarding department, but it is con- 
templated to limit the time in the boarding department to four years for aU. pupils, at d a like number of years 
to the day-school department. During the first two years the pupils are divided according' to aptitude and with 
reference to the curriculum they are to pursue into sections A, B, C. A society in aid of the deaf comprising a 
membership of 30,000 hearing persons exists in the province, which among other benefactions has established a 
**Home " for indigent yet deserving aged deaf ; its present inmates being seven in number. In connection with 
the Institution there are likewise two endowed benefactions, the one for indigent deaf of both sexes, and the 
other for female orphans and crippled or ailing girls. Both of these funds aggregate 80,000 maris.— Emoelkb. 

(81) Manual training is given to both boys and girls. A supplementary school for adult deaf has likewise 
been opened by this Institution. 

(86) The boys receive instruction in gardening, housework, carpentering, and lathe-work. 

(91) Obligatory attendance for deaf and blind is exacted in the Grand Duchy of Weimar. When parents or 
Cuardians are unable to pay the charges amounting to '256 marks. Municipal or State funds are brought into 
^niaition. 

(92) Girls and boys receive manual training. Twelve pupils receive weekly four times 8X)ecial supplementary 
4 nral training with a view to increase their hearing power ; their instructors receive extra pay for the same. 

(97) Manual training is obligatory. Drawing as its foundation receiving special attention. The Institution 
kail is furnished with a stage where children's dramatic performances take place. In this Institution there is a 
^Und-deaf girl from Louisville, Kentucky, named Theresa Exner, educated by the combined means of gestures 
kud speech. She speaks distinctly and expresses herself in choice language. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

£NGIiAND. 

County. 

Backi«, High Wycombe 

Derby, Friar Gate 

Devon, Exeter. 

Devon, Northhill 

Durham, Darlington 

Durtiam, Stockton-on-Tees 

£8(»ex. Barking 

£ssex. West Ham. 

£Mex, West Ham 

£ssex, Walthamstow 

Gloucester, Bristol 

Gloucester, Bristol 

Kent, Woodvale 

liancaster, Burnley 

jLancaster, Liverpool 

liancaster, Oldham 

jLancaster, Preston 

Liancaster, Stretford 

L>eicester, 

liondon, Chelsea 

liondon, Chelsea 

liondon, Fiusbury 

liondon, Flnsbary 

liondon, Greenwich 

liondon, Greenwich 

lH>ndon, Hackney 

liondon, Hackney 

liOndon, Hackney 

liondon, Hackney 

L4>ndon, Lambeth East 

lH>ndon, Lambeth East 

liOndon, Lambeth West 

l-ondon, Lambeth West 

liOndon, Marylebone 

l-ondon, Marylebone 

London, Southwark, 

London, Southwark 

Loudon, Tower-Hamlets 

London, Old Kent Boad ) 

London, Margate, Kent j 

London, West London 

London, Brondesbury 

London, Ealing, Oastle Bar Hill 

London, 11 Fitzroy Square 

London, Lower Clapton 

London, Custom House 

London, Finsbury 

London, Greenwich 

London, Hackney 

London, Hackney 

London, Lambeth East , 

London, Lambeth West 

London, Marylebone 

London, Marylebone 

London, Tower-Hamlets 

Middlesex, Enfield 

Middlesex, Tottenham 

Norfolk, Grt. Yarmouth 

Northampton, Wickham House 

Northumberland, N. C.-upon-Tyne. 

Nottingham, Nottingham. 

StaflTord, Stoke-on-Trent 

Surrey, Croydon 

Sussex, Brighton 

Warw^ick, Aston 

Warwick, Birmingham 

Warwick, Birmingham 

Warwick, Birmingham 

Worcester, Dudley 

Vorkj Boston Spa 



Chipping Wycombe Board Deaf School 

Boyal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

West of England Institution for the Deaf 

Plymouth, Mount St. Board Deaf School 

Board Deaf School 

Board Deaf School 

North Street Board Deaf School 

Frederick Boad Board Deaf School 

Stratford Board Deaf School... ., 

Queen's Boad Board School 

District Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Kingsdown Board Deaf School 

Bexley Private School for Deaf 

Elizabeth St. Board Deaf School 

Schools for Deaf and Dumb, Oxford Street... , 

Board Deaf School, Crossbank Street 

Boyal Cross School for the Deaf 

Manchester Schools for the Deaf, Old Trafford 

Leicester Board Deaf School, Archdeacon Lane 

Ackmar-road, Fulham, 8. W 

Brook Green, Hammersmith, W 

'* Hugh Myddleton," The Clerkenwell, E. O 

Newington Green, Stoke Newington, N 

Stanley-street, Deptford, 8. E 

Burrage-grove, Plumstead, S, E 

Catherine-Street, Hoxton, N 

Homerton Besidential School, High St., N. E 

Homerton Bow, High St., N.£. (Permanent Centres). 

Summerford-street, Bethnal Green, N.E 

Boundary Lane, Camberwell, S.E 

** John Buskin," The, Beresford Street, Camberwell.. 

Surrey-lane, Battersea, 8. W 

Cavendish-road, Balham, 8. W 

Capland-street, Lisson-grove, N. W 

Stanhope-street, Euston-road, N.W 

**Alma," The, Bermondsey, S.E 

Pocock-street, Blackfriars, S.E 

Farrance-street, Limehouse, E 



British Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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1878 
1815 
18K 
189T 
18BS 



1896 



The Grange, 61 Nightingale Lane (Jews' School) 

Barber's Private School for the Deaf 

Training College and Practice School for Teachers 

Training College and Day-School for Teachers 

Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females 

Frederick Boad Board School Deaf Centre 

" Hugh Myddleton '' 

Stanley- street 

Homertown-Bow '...",.. 

Summerford-Street ".". 

Boundary-Lane '„"], 

Surrey-Lane .*.. 

Capland- Street ,/Z. 

Stanhope-Street \,[, 

Farrance- Street ' *. 

Bush Hill Park Board School .'.*". 

Bruce Grove Board Deaf School 

Central Board Deaf School 

East Park Parade School for Deaf Boys 

Northern Counties Institution for the Deaf 

Clarendon Street Board Deaf Classes 

Joint Boards Deaf School , 

Princess Boad, Board Deaf School 

Institution for the instruction of the D«Bf 

Whitehead Koad Board Deaf School 

Moseley Boad Board Deaf School 

Staniforth Hall Board Deaf School 

Edgbaston B. Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf. 

Dudley Board Deaf School 

St. John of Beverly Institution ioif tjie Deaf 



1898 

1888 

189T 

1895 

1886 

189i 

1898 

1884 

1898 

1900 

1893 

1888 

1881 

1899 

1889 

1900 

1900 

1883 

188( 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1887 

1887 

1900 

1885 

1884 

1793 

1855 
1805 
1878 
18S1 
18fil 
1818 

18951 

188S 

1888 

1888 

1888 

1898 

1888 

1883 

^^ 
1899 

1896 

1896 

1885 

1888 

1885 

1896 

1896 

1843 

1894 

1896 

1894 

1813 
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Executive OflBcer. 



Nora K. Pirrie, Hm..., 

W. R. Roe, Hm 

Peter A. Dodd 

M. Linton Robertson . 

John Watson, Hm 

John A. Qilhespy 



Marg. £. Oldfleld, Hm. 



Wm. B. Smith, Hm.. . 
Oct. H. lUings worth.. 

S. E. Hull 

Helena Balmforth 

Oilson Coward, Hm... . 
Fr. G. Barnes, Hm.. ,. 
Jno. Geo. Shaw, Hm... 

Wm. Nelson 

H. Agnes M. Elliott.... 

Mr. V. W. Huston 

MissE. M. Bullock.... 

Mr. J. W. Fisher 

Mr. J. O. White 

Mr. J. D. Willoughby. 

Miss A. NeiU 

Mr. E. A. Wheeler 

Mr. P. G. Barnes 

Mrs. A. E. Everett 

Miss M. E. Smart 

Mrs. E. Dancy 

MissF. C. Reintjes.... 

Mr. M. Campbell 

Miss A. W. Brown 

Mrs. G. Smith 

Mr. S. J. Derrick 

Miss L. E. Cooke 

Mr. A. F. Boyer 

Mr. F. A. Driscol 



Rich'd Elliott, L. H. D.. 

Simeon Kentner, Hm.... 

John Barber, Hm 

Eveline J. Kinsey 

Wm. Van Praagh 

Humphrey Broom, Hm. 
Marg. E. Clefield 



Mer. de Haerne. 



Lilian Chandler *. 

B. Nevile 

Amy M. Burke 

H. N. Dixon 

Andrew Wright, Hm, 
Chas. H. Green, Hm.. 
Arthur J. Story, Hm. 
Mrs. C. A. Johnston. 

Wm. Sleight, Hm 

Mabel AUender 

J. B. Longwill 

Emily Carter, Hm 

Ed. Townsend, Hm... 



Character. 



P. D 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu B 

Pu. B 

Pr. B 

Pu. D 

Pu. B. & D. 

Pu. D 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D. B..., 
Pu. D. B.... 

Pu. D 

Pu. D. B.... 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu,D. B.... 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D. B..., 
Pu. D. B.... 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. D 



FreeB. 



Rev. E. W. Dawson, Hm.. 



Pu. B. D. 
Pr. B. D. 
Pr. B. D. 

Pu. D 

Pr. B 

Pu. D 

N. B.. 
N. S. . 
N. S.. 
N. S.. 
N. S.. 
N. S... 
N. S.. 
N. S.. 
N. S.. 
Pu. D. 
Pu. D. 
Pu. D. 
Pr. B. 
Pu. B. 
Pu. D, 
B. B.. 
P. D.. 
Pu. B 
Pu. D 
Po. D 
Pu. D, 
Pu. B 
P. D.. 
Pu. B, 
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Pupils. 
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GREAT BRITAIN~Co7ifd. 



15NGI.AND— Conrd. 
County. 

York, Bradford 

York, Doncaster 

York, Eingston-upon-Hull 

York, Hull 

York, Leeds 

York, Middlesbrough 

IRELAND. 

Belfast, Antrim 

Dublin, Cabra 

Dublin, Cabra 

Uublin, Olasnevin 

SCOTl^AMD. 

Aberdeen, 37 Belmont St 

Dundee, 165 Lochse Hoad 

Dundee, Dudhope Park 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh, Henderson Bow. 

Qtasgow, Copeland Koad 

Glasgow, Lsugside 

Greenock 

Lanark 

WALES. 

Cardiff, Komilly Crescent 

CardiflT, Fitz Alan Place 

lilanelly, Carmathen 

Pontypridd, MUl Street 

Swansea 

Ystradyfodwg. , 



Carlton Street Board Deaf S^chool 

Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf 

Brunswick Ave. Board Deaf School , 

St. John of Beverly Private School for the Deaf. 

Blenheim Board DeiUE School , 

Board Deaf School , 



Ulster Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 
St. Joseph's Institution for the Deaf and Dumb... 

St. Mary's Institution for the Deaf and Diuub 

Claremont Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 



Aberdeen Institution for the Deaf 

Dundee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Oral School for the Deaf and Dumb 

Donaldson's Hospital 

Kdinburgh Inst, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Govan Oral School for the Deaf 

Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Oral School for the Deaf 

Smyllnm Deaf-Mute Institution 



Llandaff Deaf and Dumb School 

Cardiff Oral School for the Deaf 

St. Paul's School for the Deaf 

Pontypridd Board Deaf School 

Boyal Cambrian Institution for the Deaf. 
Y. Porth Board School for the Deaf 
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1881 
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1819 
1846 
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1810 
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1878 
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1863 
1895 
18BS 
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Note.— England. (1) This class is one of the many isolated Centres recently started in varlons pIaoc» 
There is some idea of turning it into a large Centre for the county, as so many applications have been made,iiid 
under present conditions the class is only certified for 8 ; therefore only children from the neighborhood can be 
admitted, those not living near enough to come from home every day being boarded out in the town. 

(2) This Institution has no endowment, consequently its work is seriously crippled for want of funds. 

It has for four years in succession won the '^All England Challenge Shield," given for oompetition by th« 
National Physical Recreation Society. 

The following Is a verbatim copy of the Government Beport for 1899 : 

**■ This Institution is admirable in every way. The children are happy, bright and responsive, and tbdr 
attention is readily secured. The teaching is, throughout, most useful and intetligent, not only in elementiry 
subjects, but in kindergarten, manual exercises and needlework. The physical drill is conspicnously welldoiKf 
and is most creditable to everybody concerned." 

**Among recent additions are the new workshops, a new study for women teachers, and a library. TtaeboyB' 
gymnasium has also been improved. Other improvements in the house bear witness to the aotivlty and keen 
interest of the committee in the welfare of the children." 

** It is to be hoped that they may see their way, at no distant date, to provide a sanatorium disconnected from 
the main Institution." 

(8) '^ West of England" embraces the counties of Devon, Dorset, Cornwall, and Somersetshire, whence onr 
pupils are drawn. 

Under '* industrial " we teach tailoring, gardening, cookery, and laundry ; the two latter bring govemmeBt 
grants. Under ^Hechuical," as hand and eye training, wood\^ork models, sloyd carpentry, brass and coj^r 
repouss^ work, modelling in clay, cardboard modelling, and kindergarten i)aper-work. 

(6) This school was opened as a private one in '93, and was transferred to the school board in May, '96. 

(ISj ** Miss Hull having now but one pupil, can hardly call hers a school in the present, but her testimony » 
to past experience still stands. 

" She feels the pure oral method to be the best for giving natural language to the deaf and restoring them to 
the greatest power of communicating with others and taking the highest position they are capable of in genefil 
society. She deems that the supposition that all cannot be ma<le partakers of this benefit is no reason that tboee 
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Who can should not be given it. This gift of thinking and conversing as hearing persons do, cauno*: be acquired 
in a school where other methods are allowed, though she grants that a high development in language can be 
obtained by the use of the minual alphabet, the use of signs as a means of communication being excluded. 

** The testimony of her experience as to parentage of pupils and resultant deafness is that the marriage of 
Sonolns and near relatives should be discouraged, the majority of her pupils having been children of such mar- 
plages ; in several cases the deaf offspring outnumbering the hearing. Her present pupil is one of four out of a 
'amily of seven— parents first cousins." 

(16) This school is certified under the education department for 150 children of both sexes— 103 boarders, 46 
lay scholars. Children are admitted from Liverpool and the vicinity, including North Wales, as vacancies occur. 
Ttie school is managed by a voluntary committee, who have the power to accept or reject pupils. Fees are 
^hmrged in all cases, but not the fall cost per head. This is made up from voluntary sources. Subscriptions, 
legacies, and donations, and the interest derived from investments. Certificates of birth, sight, health, etc., are 
required on admission. No trades arc taught. The headmaster receives private pupils. G. Oowabd. 

(19) A good many of the Leicester deaf children are in the institutions for the deaf in different parts of Eng- 
land. They have been got in and paid for privately. 

The Leicester school board first established classes for deaf children in 1884 at two or three different schools. 
These classes were transferred to the present centre at Archdeacon Lane in November, 1S94. 

(20-38) Extracts from London School Board Report, March 25, 1901 : 

** Mr. B. P. Jones, 15 Denmark Avenue, Wimbledon, is the Superintendent of the Education of the Deaf. 
His duties consist in the general organization an d supervision of the classes. 

The Divisional Superintendents forward to the Superintendent of the Education of the Deaf, the names and 
addresses of all deaf children between the age of five and sixteen, not receiving instruction, whom they may find, 
Trom time to time, in their districts. The Head Teachers of the ordinary schools are also instructed to report 
any cases of deaf children attending their schools. 

The expression * deaf ' means too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing children in an elementary school. 

The permanent Centres are specially constructed buildings, consisting of two or more classrooms, and 
accommodate from 8 to 10 pupils in each classroom. 

The days and hourd of instructlou In CeutreB where the children have their mid-day meal on the school 
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premises are as follows : Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, between the hours of 911 
and 12.15 and from 1.90 to 4.00. At Oapland street, where all the children do not have their mid-day metl ii 
the school, the school hours are from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 4.30. 

The children are educated on the ^ Oral ' system, and are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 
Instruction is also given in cookery, laundrywork, woodwork, kindergarten and drawing. 

It is found that about 12 per cent, of the children on the roll are more or less mentally defective as well 
deaf. Some of these children have some speech, and although they cannot profit by the oral system to thei 
extent as the normal pupils, they are being taught by oral teachers who are inBtructed to make as mnch naeof 
speech «and written language as possible. The manual alphabet is used when necessary, especially in cases of 
a few children who are almost blind as well as deaf. 

The maximum number of children in a language class is 10, and in an articulation class, 8. 

The scale of salaries for teachers of the deaf is as follows : 

Men — Minimum ^£90 per annum, rising by £5 per annum for satisfactory service under the Board to a mud- 
mum of jel40 per annum. 

Women — Minimum, £%Q per annum, rising by jCS per annum for satisfactory service under the Boaid to • 
maximum of jell 5 per annum. 

Teachers of the deaf who qualify to come under the scale of salaries for ordinary teachers are allowed to do 
so, with an addition of £IQ to the scale salary for ordinary teachers. 

Teachers of the deaf coming into the Board's service, having had four years' experience as teachers in deif 
schools after the receipt of their certificate, may be appointed at a salary of ^10 above the minimum salary of 
£90 per annum (men), and jCSO (women). 

Teachers of the deaf are, in the first instance, appointed on probation for two years. 

Teachers in charge of Centres for the deaf are paid an extra sum of £\Q per annum if in charge of a Centre 
of three or more classes, and of £6 per annum if in charge of a Centre of two classes. 

The increases of salary to teachers of the deaf are subject to satisfactory reports upon the teachen by tbs 
Superintendent of the Education of the Deaf. 

The classes are examined annually by His Majesty's Inspector, and a grant at the rate of 5 guineas per li«id 
is payable on the result of the examination. There is no fee charged at the day classes, except in the cases of 
children residing outside the Metroi)olitan area, for whom a charge of ^8 8s. each per annum is made. 

Deaf children living at too great a distance from anj day Centre, are boarded out in families nnder ito 
supervision of *■ Boarding-out ' Committees, in accordance with the provisions of the Elementary Edneation 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, and the Regulations of the Board of Education, to attend the followinf 
Centres : * Hugh Myddelton,' Boundary Lane, Surrey Lane, Brook Qreen, Cavendish Road. 

The parents of these children are required to contribute according to their circumstances towards the maiii* 
tenance of their children when boarded-out. 

The Board contribute towards the education of the children of Jewish and Roman Catholic parents in ov* 
tain cases at the Jews' School and Home for the Deaf, and at the Boston Spa Institution." 

Supplemental Note :— It would be, if space permitted, instructive to give a suomiary of the reports nude 
in regard to each of these schools by His Majesty's Inspector, with the remarks, if any, of the School Board'i 
Superintendent. A few extracts, as examples, will however be given : 

^* M has worked with great energy and success during the past year. Thechildren have improved beyoad 

expectation, and their si)Outaneity of speech is most gratifying. The yoimger children have made very good 
progress. They have proceeded from the articulation course to a well-taught language scheme. The maninl 
work from the woodwork Centre is unsatisfactory; unless an improvement is shown in the coming yetr tte 
grant for this subject will not be recommended." To which the Board's Superintendent remarks : ** The maninl 
work is under consideration.*' 

In another report the inspector says : *^ The children have made very satisfactory progress during the yetr. 
The tone and work are deserving great praise. The present room is most unsatisfactory. No classificatiiMi li 
possible, and the burden of the teacher is unduly heavy. I am to warn your Board that these premises oaonot 
be recognized much longer for the purposes of a school for deaf children. I am to enquire wl|at permaiMBt 
provision your Board propose to make. " Of another school the inspector says : *^ This school for younger cUt- 
dren has again amply justified the experiment of the School Board. Thechildren are taken up while still yomifi 
and their youthful powers are encouraged from a state of latency into full vitality. The result is in every v^ 
a happy one, and the teachers deserve the highest praise for the patient and cheerful spirit in which they devote 
themselves to the work. No grant is payable to Q. R. (No. 24), as he has not attended with due r^fularity.'' 

(39-40) ^^ Children are admitted by the votes of subscribers ; board, lodging, education, except in a very ft* 
cases, free. No Hubsidy is received from the government." 

*^ In 1862 a temporary branch to accommodate about 60 pupils and so relieve the then crowded pareat 
institution on the Old Kent Road was opened in Margate, which is 76 miles from London. In 1875 a permameit 
building to accommodate 15U children was built ; thiH was added to, to the extent of an additional acoommodatioi 
for 100 more pupils in 1880, aud a further addition wau made to accommodate another 100 in 18d6.*' 

(43) *'*' The founder of the society which established this college urged in Parliament for a Royal CommiHioB 
on the education of the deaf, which was obtained. One of the recommendations of this Commission, of whid> 
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was a member, stated that every child ^ho is deaf should have full opportunity of being educated on the 
oral system. The training of teachers has been provided for by the establishment of this training college, 
by an annual examination for certificates granted by the society. The examination is coiidncted by six 
liners* three being experts in the education of the deaf, and three London medical men of standing who 
Azamine on anatomy and physiology. This examination is open to other candidates besides the students of 
training college. Pupil teachers, under the School Board for London, have attended the training college for 
the day during a period of two years, and qualified for and obtained the society's certificate. The education 
has recognized this training college as a place at which students from the ordinary training colleges, 
are allowed a third year*s training on the ground of exceptional merit, will be allowed to study specially for 
in schools for the deaf. Up to the present time one hundred and thirteen persons have passed the examina- 
^"tkm for the society's pass certificates, and are now employed in institutions, schools, and inrivate families. The 
plications for trained teachers received at the training college are more than the superintendent can supply.'' 
(44) The objects of the association are : 
I. To promote in every English-speaking country the pure oral instruction of the deaf and so-called dumb by 
Hp-xeading and articulate speech to the rigid exclusion of the finger alphabet and all artificial signs. 
H. To train qualified teachers, both men and women, by this system for public and private work. 
IIL 1*0 maintain a normal practicing school for the instruction of deaf children of all classes and denomi- 
aations. 

The practit^ng school is certified imder the Elementary Education, " B. and D.," Act 1893, and the associa- 
liion'a training college is certified as a place where students who desire to become specially qualified as teachers 
of the deaf may (subject to the approval of the department of the arrangements in each case) take their second or 
third year of training, in accordance with Article 120 of the Code of 1898. WiiiLiAM Van Psaaoh, Dir. 

(46) This asylum is really more of a home for deaf females than an educational establishment, the inmates 
being admitted from 10 to 30 years of age. Their education is continued, and they are also taught domestic 
duties, laundry-work and needle-work, that they may become useful members of the community. It is the only 
eharity for the deaf in the United Kingdom of Qreat Britain and Ireland where pupils are admitted after ten years 
of age. HuMPHBET Bboom. 

(47-66) In addition to the above nineteen public day-schools for the deaf, the School Board for London 

also conducts these nine evening public schools for the deaf, of which it is ofBicially stated : ** They are attended 

[T \i$ both scholars and ex-scholars of the day-schools, the day scholars being under 16 years of age. The subjects 

T^-^ instruction are as follows, but each subject is not taught in every school : English, drawing, wood-carving, 

I • aeedlework, geography, writing and composition, cookery, clay-modelling." 

(66) ** This small Oentre is situated in a straggling district which, by the last census returns, shows a popula- 
tion of about 46,000. 

** Besides the children in the school the district has one deaf imbecile and one or two deaf children about four 
y«an of age, but whether bom deaf or not I cannot say. I have found that a large percentage of cases of partial 
deafness are the result of falls." Liijan Chandleb. 

(59) '* No signs or manual alphabet employed in teaching (natural gestures permitted for very young children 
More speech is learnt). Signs discouraged, bat not prohibited out of school hours. Speech freely used in play- 
time between the pupils, sometimes accompanied by signs. Only boys received. No minimum limit of age. 
PapilH taken at 4, 5, and 6 years of age have proved the most saccessful scholars, both at first and ultimately. 
Vone are taught by auricular methods : but hearing is exercised in two cases." 

(60) ** Seventy pupils are taught by the oral method and eighty-three by the manual method. The oral method 
It gradually being extended, all new pupils being tried orally first." 

(61) '* (1) One brother and sister in school and a sister to come later on (3 years old). (2) One boy who 
bas two brothers and a sister deaf. (3) One girl who has two sisters and a brother deaf, also father and 
mother. (4) One girl who has a brother deaf. (5) One boy who has a sister deaf. No parents deaf except 
Vo. 4. Ninety children have been admitted and only this one case of deaf parents. Percentage of attendance 
fur year ending December 31, 1900,90.6; percentage of attendance for all schools under the Board for year 
ttding December 31, 1900, 86 4." 

(62) *^ This was the first residential Institution f oi the deaf established by any public authority out of rates 
in Sngland. The method is suited to the capacity of the pupils. The oral method is adopted for the majority, 

' .ttie remainder being taught on precisely similar lines except that the manual alphabet is substituted for speech." 
(6S) ** lliere is one certificated teacher to this class and one untrained assistant, who assists with the kinder- 
garten work, sewing and drilling. One boy has sufficient hearing to give his voice a natural tone, and another 
ean hear shrill sounds. One girl is mentally deficient and has slight paralynis of throat and tongue. One boy 
•affers from hip disease and has a disease of the jaw which prevents him from opening his mouth, his food being 
Yeoeived where the teeth overlap. One girl has some affection of the spine which prevents her walking properly. 
One little girl is in the last stages of consumption. One boy, brother of the last-mentioned, is suffering from 
tabercles on the lungs. " 

"I have mentioned the foregoing remarks, as out of the eight children in the class only two have normal con- 
stitutions and free from any serious physical defects. I might also mention two are brother and sister, with a 
depoud younger deaf sister. The mother is a consumptive person, and there is insanity on the father's side. 
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Mentally the children are of the brightest. One of the girls had a brother in the class up to last July ; he died 
of consumption in August, aged 11. Both brother and sister were bora deaf. The father, though not a dmnluid, 
is by no meanp a sober man. The boys in the class are far superior in mental capacity to the girls, with peibi|i 
exception of the little girl in consumption. I thought perhaps this might be of interest from a physiologiciloi 
psychological point of view, and hope you will not consider them outside the question." O. A. J. 

(64) It is worthy of mention that the Bev. B. A. Pearce is the only ordained deaf and dumb clergyman of the, 
Ohurch of England. He works in the diocese of Winchester. Mr. Pearce received his entire education (as a pri* 
vate pupil) at the Brighton Institute for the D^af and Dumb. 

The Industrial training at this Institution consists of carpentry, brass repouss^ work, tailoring and shoe* 
making, for boys ; cooking, laundry- work, dressmaking, sewing and knitting, and domestic work, for girls. 

The kindergarten subjects taken up by the junior classes are brush-drawing, cane-weaving, i>aper-cattiog, 
mat-plaiting, drawing and coloring. 

H. M. Inspectob's Bbpobt. — H. M. In8i>ector's Bex)ort on the examination of the school on the 7th, 8th and 
14th of March, 1900, is as follows : ^* The children continue to be well cared for and conscientiously taught The 
new drill is a welcome feature, and the kindergarten has made good progress." A. M. Si<BiaBT. 

(73) Older boys ara instructed in woodwork with hearing boys at the woodwork Centre. Older girls an 
taught cookery in the same way. The younger pupils learn brushwork and cardboard modelling. 

(74) This school is conducted on the premises of the ** Hull, East Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Institutira 
for the Deaf and Dumb," 63 Spring Bank, Eingston-upon-HuU, by i)ermission of the Oommittee, who penult 
free use of the Institution and apparatus for the purpose. Waltkb MoOahdlisb. 

(75) ** The new school buildings were opened in July last. 

The arrangement whereby seven children were boarded out with families near the school then ceased, aad 
provision for boarding children at the school became available. About 22 other boarders were also received. 

Day scholars who, by reason of distance, cannot go home to dinner are provided with dinner at the sdiool, 
a nominal charge of Id being i)aid. They are, therefore, under supervision at school from 9 A. M. to 4.3U dafly— 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 

On admission every child will have not less than a year's trial in the Oral section of the school. They an 
only removed to silent classes when it has been clearly proved that they can best profit by transfer from the oral 
classes. 

Education as day scholars is free to all deaf children within the city of Leeds. Outside school aut]u>ritiei 
pay a charge of £6 6 for day scholars and j£28 11 per annum for boarders. These charges have been ap> 
proved by the Education Department." Edwd. A. Kibk, HeadmatUr, 

(76) This class has been examined each year since the date of opening by H. M. Insi>eotor for Deaf Sobooli, 
and has obtained a good report together with the full government grant each year. Though the number ii 
small in proportion to the i)opulation of Middlesbrough, it is x>erhaps a matter for congratulation. 

Ireland (77) The number of pupils stated in this form is considerably below the average. An epidemic of 
measles soon after the school resumed work in the autumn prevented the admission of new pu|dls as wellaskei^ 
away several former pupils who should have returned after the summer holidays. 

Scotland (81) *^ Has 28 day and 13 boarding pupils. Day pupils provided with free dinners. Subject to 
government inspection. Kindergarten and manual occupations taught, this includes joinery, turning laflM, 
modelling with cast, and lantern-slide making and coloring. Those capable of receiving oral instmctloB 
beneficially, are seen to ; the others finger-spelling, and this rigidly enforced ; signing reduced to a minimum* 

^* Present buildings too small ; expect to be removed by the end of next month ; of course, to larger and 
more substantial buildings. New address, 10 Mount Street. Alxx. Pkndib." 

(83) All boys above ten years of age go once a week to a practical joiner for lessons in carpentering. 

One of the regular staff of teachers holds Madame Levin e's certificate for dresscutting, and has also leaned 
dressmaking. She teaches both dresscutting and making to every girl over ten years of age. 

(84) ^* When the children enter in September, their education is begun on the manual method, but during the 
first year two half hours each day arc devoted to instruction in articulation and lip-reading. 
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*' In the followlDg years one-half hour each day is given to special instruction in articulation, and the children 
ire encouraged to use speech freely in their other lessons. Those who, after a fair trial, are found too dull to 
make satisfactory progress in speech are afterwards taught solely by the manual method, while those who show 
» apedal aptitude for speech are formed into a separate class and taught by the oral method. 

At present the members are : 

Manual. „ 17 

Combined « 86 

Oral 12 

TotaL 116" 

John Brown. 

<85) **A11 the pupils are taught drill, gymnastics, and swimming. 

'^The manual work comprises, for the boys, sloyd carpentry, clay modelling and casting, cardboard model- 
Ung, designing, and kindergarten ; and for the girls, needlework (hand and machine), scientific dresscutting and 
drenmaklng, cooking, kindergarten, and designing." 

(86) ** This year have been using the manual alphabet with two pupils who are backward. 

Out of the sixteen pupils at present attending this school, three (a boy and two girls) are from one family 
■od two fa boy and girl) from another." H. McNeill. 

(87) ** Included in the fifty-two who are returned as becomlDg deaf under 7 years of age are several who are 
described as becoming deaf under 12 months. It is extremely probable, I think, that such cases should be 
chMsed as congenitally deaf. 

** The National Association of Teachers of the Deaf has appointed a subcommittee (of which I am chairman) 
to go Into the question of statistics, and two of our number are at present occupied in drawing up a model 
adMdule of enquiry, with the view of having a uniform method of keeping statistics and making returns adopted 
fhronghont the United Kingdom. It would be an advantage if our schedule could be made to approximate to 
yie American schedules, and any saggestions the Bureau could give me would be thankfully received." 

W. H. Addison. 

(88) " This school was the first public day-school In Scotland for the education of the deaf, having been opened 
by the school board for Greenock in 1883. It had previously been conducted privately. Professor Oraham Bell 
rendered material assistance at its foundation in 1878." 

li¥ales (90). **A11 our children can read and write, as well as print with the pen. Some can draw fairly well. 
A lad has now gone to one of the London Schools of Art, under the auspices of John W. Goacombe, B. A. He 
bad distinguished himself here in modelling and carving. 

** The girls who are old enough can all work the sewing machine, and make most of their own clothes, as well 
•• do housework and mend. The boys help with the heavier parts of the domestic work, cleaning up, coals, 
flres, mangling, shoe-mending, messages, gardening, &c. The most intelligent can neither hear nor speak, 
although all have had the same advantages and the same treatment here. One girl reported to b6 both deaf and 
dumb from birth, has come to hear and articulate fairly well, though with a feeble voice. She is also the best at 
oomposition. One boy has developed a fine tenor voice for singing, though otherwise he has a rather small 
<^oloe. Cerebral development, of course, affects their speaking efforts considerably, as well as throat and ear, 
but all are capable of cultivation, i, «., that I have now. At one time we were overweighted with what proved 
lopeless cases. Musical drill is a great help. Many old pupils came to see me at Xmas, or wrote to me, and 
lome came to condole with us on the day of our Queen's funeral, feeling we had all lost a very dear friend of the 
leaf and dumb, as well as a bright example for all ages. The ^ capables ' are earning their living." 

E. W. MSLVILLE. 

(93) *^ I took charge of this School January, 1897, when I commenced the oral method. Before then they had 
k master who was deaf, and taught them by * signs ' and the * finger alphabet.' They are examined each year 
)y H. M. Inspector, Dr. Eichholz." Ethel Cuthbertson, Hd. MUtreea. 
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Statement of Schools for 




EUROPE-Cont'd. 



ITAI.Y. 

*Acir«Ble 

Alessandria, Piaz. S.M. diCastello 32 
Assisi, via delle Logge di S. Franoeeco 

Bari 

*^eTga.mo, via Pignolo 64 

Bolog^na, via della Braina 11 

Bologrna, via Nosadella 47-49 

Brescia, Oorso Mageuta62 

Brescia, via S. Solferluo 11 

CasUari* via del B. dl Mendicity 2 

*Casoria 

Catania 

*Catanzaro 

Chiavari, via Qrimaldi. 

Como, via Balestra 

Como, Borgo Vico 104 

Crema. 

Crenaona, via Bnggero Manna 24 

Firenze, via Bipoll 21 

Firenze, Borgo degll Albizi 22 

Genova 

Genova, MaraBsl 

• jLecce 

» L<odl, San Gualtero Vecchio 

Milano, via 8. Vincenzo 7 

Milano, via Qalvani 2 

*Modena, viaOavonr 17 

Modena 

Molfetta 

Napoli, B. Alborgo delPoveri 

•Napoli 

Napoli, via SS. Filippo e Giacomo 21.. 

Oneglia 

Palermo, via Cavour 

Pavia, Corso Garibaldi 62 

'PlaAsenxa, viaBorghetto 11 

• Roma, via Nomentana 

• Boina, Prati di Castello 

Sassari. B. Orfanotrofio Femminile. ... 
Siena, via Tommaso Pendola. 

• Torino, via Asearotti 12 

• Torino, Barriera di Francia 73 

Trapani, via B. Pietro 

Venezia, Oampo 8. Alvise 3207 

Venezia, Orfanotrofio Maschile 

Verona, Stradouc S. Bernardino 

Vicenza, Contrada S. Domenico 



Gollegio di 8. Bosalia (Sordomute) 

Istituto pei SordomutL 

Convitto Serafico di Bordomuti e Ciechi 

PiaOasa delle Sordomute 

Istituto Sordomuti d^ambo i sessi 

Istituto delle Sordomute 

Istituto Gualandi per Sordomuti. 

Pio Istituto Pavonl 

Istituto Canossiano (Sordomute) 

Istituto Convitto pei Sordomuti 

Pia Casa Arcivescovile per le Sordomute. 

Scuole dei Sordomuti 

Istituto Provinciale pel Sordomuti 

Pio Istituto Assarotti pei Sordomuti. 

Istituto Canossiano (Sordomute) 

Pio Istituto pel Sordomuti 

Istituto delle Sordomute povere ^ 

Istiluto delle Sordomute , 

Istituto Gualandi per Sordomuti 

Istituto Nazionale pei Sordomuti 

B. Istituto Nazionale pel Sordomuti 

Contubernio D'Albertis per le Sordomute 

Pia Casa delle Sordomute 

Istituto pei Sordomuti d' ambo i seosi 

B. Istituto Nazionale pei Sordomuti 

Pio Istituto Sordomuti Poveri di Campagna.... 

Istituto dtille Figlic della Providenza. 

Educatorio dei Sordomuti 

Istituto Frovvinclale Apicella pei Sordomuti... 

B. Istituto x)ei Sordomuti , 

Pia Casa ArcivescovUe pel Sordomuti 

Blcovero, P. Luigi Ajello pel Sordomuti 

B. Istituto pel Sordomuti , 

B. Istituto dei Sordomuti 

Pio Istituto dei Sordomuti 

Istituto delle Sordomute 

B. Istituto del Sordomuti 

Piccola Missione ai Sordomuti 

Istituto delle Sordomute 

B. Istituto Pendola pei SordomutL 

B. Istituto dei Sordomuti 

Educatorio delle Sordomute 

Scuoladei Sordomuti 

Istituto Canossiano 

Istituto dei Sordomuti 

Istituto Provolo pei Sordomuti 

CoUcgio Farina 



> •••«••••• 



ISBT 
UN 



18tt 
Utf 

im 
un 

1866 

1883 
18» 
1«8 
18BI 
1818 
UB 
18M 
UM 
IMT 
1881 

im 
im 
lass 

1886 

180 
180 
18K 
1888 
1788 



18M 
UBS 
UK 
18SI 
U88 
1T8I 
UBS 

m 

18V 
1891 
1881 
U8I 
18tf 
18n 
U8II 
18M 



The •, where it occurs, signifies that the statement given upon that line is not received directly, but itistakei 
from Prof. G. Ferreri's lists of Italian schools, published 1893 and 1898. 

INTBODUCTOBY NoTK.— " Oouvitto " signifies Boarding. Most of the Italian Boarding Schoola (OonTittQ 
admit also day pupils. Generally, however, parents prefer to hav(j their children inmates of the boaidiog ecliodi. 

In Italy thero is no (^o-education. The institutions, generally, have two distinct departments, one for fl» 
boys and the other for the girls. The title " Sordomuti " signifies both sexes, but ** Sordomute " indicates oily 
the girls' department. Institutions Nos. 3, 8, 16, 20, 28, 47, are only for boys. 



LUXEMBIIKG. 

Liuxemburf;, Buder strasw^No. \i Gr. H. Taubstummen Institut. 



1880 



Note.— The boys are taught pasteboard work and the girls receive instruction in housework. 
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5 

Founder. 



Gennardi 

ederlco Sbrocca 

.ovico da Casoria 

ilippo Smaldone 

Qe 

Buflfetti 

li Qualandi 

iiigi Pavoni — 

Hulia Fantasia 

ipio di Cagliari 

uigi Ajello 

[. ii^zzarelli 

tela e Oomune 

. B. Assarotti 

srafino Balestra 

fazionale di Milano. 

Canossiane 

Canossiaue 

li Gualandi 

I dl Educazione 

ivio Assarotti 

G. B. D'AlbertiB 

)renzo ApiceUa 

tolo Locatelli 

itonio Eyraud 

raverna 

ibriani 

Pellegrini 

>renzo Apicella 

4apoli 

ligi Ajello....? 

ncenzo di M!ajo 

{. DeNegri 

Tapoli 

Bamazzotti , 

Bcalabrini 

asquale di Pietro 

i Guaiandi 

1. Caritk di S. Vine. 

juaso Pendola 

itonio Bracco , 

•renzo Prinotti 

rancesco De Grazia.. 

•nte Biauchini 

o Imp. Austriaco .. 

itonio Provolo 

itonio Farina. 



6 



Executive OflScer. 



8 



Character, i Method. 



Fig. del. Carit4 dl 8. Vine. 

FrateUI Sbrocca 

P. Pio Trapani, Dir 

Sucre Salesiane. 

Sac. Allessandro Bailo, Dir. 
Signora Anna Monti, Dir... 
Mons. Giu. Gualandi, Dir... 
Sac. Giuseppe Meda, Dir. ... 

Sucre Canossiane 

Sac. Ant. I. Argiolas, Dir... 

Sucre Stimatine 

Prof. Andrea Russo, Dir 



Prof. Natale Landi, Dir 

Sucre Canossiane 

Sac. Giacomo Gasco, Dir..... 

Sucre Canossiaue 

Sucre Canossiane 

Sac. Ferdinando Buoni, Dir. 
Prof. Fran. Mangioni, Dir.. 

Sac. Silvio Monaci, Dir 

Fig. del. Caritu di S. Vine... 

Sac. Filippo Smaldone 

Sac. Luigi More, Dir 

Prof. G. B. Ceroni, Dir 

Sac. Luigi Casanova, Dir.... 
Sac. Virginio Luppi, Dir.... 
Sac. Giuseppe PoUaatri, Dir. 
Prof. Pa«quale Cardo, Dir... 
Prof. Ernesto Scurl, Dir 



Sac. Vincenzo di Majo, Dir. 
Prof. Luigi Molflno, Dir..... 

Sac. Placido Conti, Dir 

Sac. Secondo Novasconi, Dir 
Suor Anna Quadrani, Dir.... 
P. Luigi Procida, Dir 



Fig. del. Carita di S. Vine. . 

P. Vittorio Banchi, Dir 

Fra. delle Scuole Cristiane.. 



Prof. Fran. De Grazia, Dir.. 

Sucre Canossiane 

Prof. Enrico Vanni, Dir 

Sac. Giulio Giori, Dir 

Sac. Giovanni Vivianl, Dir. 



Convltto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convltto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto. ... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convltto.... 

Convitto.... 

"Convitto.... 

Scuola Est. 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convltto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto,... 

Convitto. ... 

Convitto..., 

Convitto. ... 

Convitto. ... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto. ... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto.... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Scuola Est 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 

Convitto... 



O.M.... 
O. P.... 
CM.... 
O. P.... 
O. P.... 
O.M.... 

CM 

O. P.... 
O. P.... 
O. P.... 
CM..... 
O. P.... 

O. P 

O. P 

O. P 

O. P 

CP 

O.P 

P 

P 



O 
O 



c p.. 

CP. 



o. 
c 

0. 
0. 



p. 
p.. 
p., 
p.. 



CM.. 
O. P.. 
O. P... 
O.P.. 
CM.. 
0. P.. 
C P... 
O. P... 
O. P... 
CP.. 

0. p.. 
c p.. 

CM.. 
C P.. 
O. P.. 
CM.. 
C P.. 
0. P.. 
0. P.. 
O. P.. 
C P.. 










Pupils. 



8 
% 
3 



4 
7 
4 
6 
ft 



lO 

Con. 
genital 



71 
13 
lA4t 



45 

68 
36 
33 
58 



5 

4 
6 
5 
3 

7 
3 

7 
7 



10 
26 



28 

28 



38 
17 
34 
18 
55 
59 



3 

8 

14 



3 
3 

8 
lO 

4 
16 



4 
10 



2 
5 
3 
10 
5 



162 



17 

65 

133 



21 



44 
4ft 
15 
91 



80 



234 



35 
18 
38 
25 



1413 



11 

S.H. 
P. 



3 
5 
2 



4 
16 

2 
12 
12 



31 



3 
3 

4 



3 
20 

3 
20 



9 



3 

3 

17 

5 



262 



12 

Total. 



2 

• •• I 

5 



5 

3 
30 

2 I 
28 

4 



9 
74 
18 
26 
72 
49 
84 
38 
45 
70 
50 
30 
20 
33 
48 
60 
43 
20 
64 
20 
83 
6» 
28 
05 
47 

193 
72 
20 
68 

137 
40 
24 
18 
47 
64 
18 

111 
30 
20 
89 
92 

133 
10 
38 
21 
55 
30 



2519 



There is connected with this Institution a normal department, opened 1827 by Giuseppe Bagntlji, the 

ctor of the school. Theoretical instruction is given twice a week by the Director, Prof. G. B. O^rohi, 

tant Prof. Carlo PerinL Four females and twenty-one males attend the course at present. 

The director of this School is also editor of the periodical entitled, ** Bassegna di Pedagogla e Igiene i>er 

one del sordomutl, del deflcienti, e la profilassi del sordomutismi.'* 

2) Both of these lustitutions have connected with them small kindergartens. 
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Statement of Schools jor 



1 


2 

Location. 


3 

Name. 


Date when 
founded or i»k 
opened. 


1 


EUROPE-Con«'i. 

N£TH£BIiANDS. 

Groningen 


iDBtitut voor Doofstommen 


17M 


2 


Kottord&in 


InrichtiDg voor Doofstommen-onderwljs 

Institut voor Doofstommen 


18SS 


•6 


St. Michels. Qeetel by's Bonh 


1841 









Note. — (1) A class of 11 pupils who cannot be taught to 8i>eak are instructed by means of the finger alphabet 
and gestures. 

(2) The children not residents of Rotterdam are 'boarded out in families, not exceeding three in a family, 
under supervisioc of the school. The school trains its own teachers, who are subjected to examioailons forlat 
and 2d grade. Domestic industries are taught in the girls' department. The boys, during the last two years, in 
put with private artisans in the city, such as shoemakers, tailors, cabinetmakers. Beligions Instraction is im- 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 



NORWAY. 

Hamar 

Kristiania, Vibesgade 7 

Holmestrand.. 

Trondbjem 

Trondbjem 



Hamar offentlige skole for dove ! 1883 

Balchens skole for dOve \ 1818 



Den offentlige skole for duve. 

Det offentlige dovstumenstitut 

Gloshangen offentlige dovstumenstitut 



1881 
IMSS 
1883 



Qensbal Note. — ** The organization of the Norway Deaf-Mute School System, dates only from the yoff 
1892. Its basis is the division of the country into two admission districts. First, Southern and E^t' m Norway; 
and, second. Northern and Western Norway. In each of these districts, respectively, in Kristiania and 
Trondbjem, all pupils admitted, after one year's attendance, are assigned to one of four classes : (A) intellectaally 
bright, (B) intellectually medium, (C and D) intellectnally dull. Those of Class A remain in the school ifriuie 
admitted, which contains three articulation classes of seven ascending grades. Those of Class B are assigned to 



1 
2 



PORTUGAIi. 

liisboa 

Porto, ruade S. Isabel. 



Institute Municipal de Surdos-mudos . 
Institute de S. M. Aranjo Porto 



188T 
1888 



Note.— (1) Director adds that it is quite impossible to use the pure oral method for lack of teachers, fot 



KOUMANIA. 
Focaani, Dep. de Putua 



Le Prs. Elizabethe Inst, de Sourds-Muets et Orph. 



1866 



Note.— (1) This Orphanage School has, in addition to its 40 deaf pupils, also 84 hearing and 8i)eaking pupils. 
The hearing and the deaf are each taught in four sexMirate classes. Two teachers of shoemaking and one of 
tailoring are also employed. 
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5 


6 

Rxecative OfBicer. 


7 


8 


9 

i 


Pupils. 


Founder. 


Gharacter. 


Method, 
p. 


10 

CJon- 
genital 


11 

S.H. 
P. 


12 

Total 


V Dan. Guvot 


p. Boordft. Dir 


Pr. B. D«... 
Pr. D 


26 
35 
13 


129 
95 
86 




189 


umittee 


I. 0. Bikkers, Dir 





53 
14 


148 


p Dabbeldg & others . 


0. J. A. Ferwindt, Dir 


Pr. B 





136 










74 


310 


67 


473 



by the teachers of the school according to the respective beliefs of the pajrils, saperrised by clergymen of 
dons denominations. 

^^ This school was founded at Gemert in 1828 by G. Zeerleder, where Martinns van Beck, Bector of the 
ichool, taught with good results until 1840, when it was reorganized. Considerable attention is given to 
lial training. The boys and girls are kept strictly seJMurate." 



H. Hofgard. 

. Balchen 

edwlg Rosing 

E. Moller i H. F. Finch, Vorst 

Qg I L. F. Weidemann.. 



Elias Hofgard, Vorst. , 
F. A, Fjf)rof t, Vorst . , 
Hans Bjorset 



Pu. I. E... 
O. I. E .... 
Pu. I. E.. 
Pu. I. E. . , 
Pu. I. E.. 



L (n) 

B.L 

R.L 

L 

L 



9 


27 


16 


14 


38 


37 


9 


18 


17 


14 


25 


33 


8 


27 


8 


54 


135 


111 



61 
80 
51 

72 
45 



309 



r school in the same city, having a headmaster, under the authority of the superintendent of the school 
originally admitted. The pupils of Classes C and D, of both schools of admission, are assigned to the 
at Hamnr. The pupils of Classes A and B, after an attendance of three and five years, respectively, at 
oarding schools, are relegated to the extemat ; that is, they are put out to board in families and attend 
the same as day scholars, whereas the pupils of and D usually remain internats during the whole of 
;hool term. The oral method is employed in all of the schools." 



a Municipal de Lisboa 
bOdrigues d Aran jo. .. 



Elysen d' Aguilar 

Joaq. Jos^ d Trlnldade, Dir. 



Mlxto II. E. Pr. 

Pu. I. £ ! O. P 



1 

8 


16 
28 


2 

1 


9 


' 44 


3 



20 
44 



64 



le reason there is no industrial department. 



Ghas. Davila ' Nicolas Tonescu, Dir. 



Pu. I. 



0.M. 



3 



2 



46 
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Statement of' Schools for 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

SO 
31 
32 
83 
34 



2 

Location. 



3 

Name. 



E,\}ROPZ—ConVd. 

RUSSIA. 

Astrakbaii 

Jaropolle (Vladimir) 

Kazan 

Kbarkoff. Klachkoflf St 

Malin, Badamis le (Eieff) 

Minsk 

Mitau, Kurland 

Mos(!0\ir, Donskaja 73 

MoBco'w^, Ordyoka 

Novo-Tgcherkask 

Odessa, Sredniaya No. 18 

P^-p^jQOrpi^^ ,^^ .,,...,.. 

Prlschib-Halberstadt, Tarida 

Saint Petersbourg, Garochowaja 

Saint Petersbourgf , Spaas St. , No. 52 

Saint Petersbourg 

Sarato'w^ 

Tiege-Halberstadt, Turida 

Tula, Fourin St 

Varsovia, St. Alexander's Place .... 

Worms bei Odessa (Chersau) 

FINIiAND. 

Abo 

Borgra 

Ivaskyla 

Jakobstad 

Kuopia 

Kurrika, Wasa Stadthshft 

St. Micbel 

Uleaborg 

I.IVONIA. 

Fennern ( Altf ennern) 

Polwa, Krein Werroschen 

Pyba 

Riga, Marienstrasse No. 40 

Wolmar 



L'ecole dee Sonrds-Maets 

L'ecole des Sourds-Mnets ^ 

L'ecole des Sonrds-Maets » ^ 

Kbarkoff School for the Deaf and Dumb 

Malin School for the Deaf and Dumb 

School for Hebrew Deaf and Dumb Children 

Hephata School for the Deaf 

L'ecole Arnold des Sourds-lCuets 

Private School for the Deaf and Dnmb 

L'ecole des Sourds-Muets 

School for Hebrew Deaf and Dumb 

L'ecole des Sourds-Muets 

Elementary School, No. 2, for Deaf-Mates 

L' Institut des Sourds-Muets de St. Petwsboiirg. 

Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Ohildren 

L'ecole des Sourds-Muets 

L'ecole des Sourds-Muets : 

Marien Taubstummenanstalt 

Private Day School for the Deaf.« 

Institut des Sourds-Muets 

Taubstummenanstalt 



Taubstummenschule 

Dofstumskolan 

Taubstummenanstalt 

Dofstumskolan 

Taubstummenschule 

Yksityinen Euuromyk Eakoulu. 

Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstummenschule 



Institut Ootthard i>our Sourds-Muets. 

Taubstummenanstalt 

Oselscha Taubstummenanstalt 

Taubstimimenanstalt 

Taubstummenanstalt 



«o , 

5l» 



188T 

1886 
18M 
1897 
1888 

\m 
vm 



1887 

i8oe 

180S 
1896 



1885 
1894 
1817 
188r 

1860 
1846 
1894 
186S 

ises 

1809 
1890 
1898 

1866 
1897 
1898 
1810 
1878 



NoTB.— (1) *'*' The School, since 1891, is under the supervision of the Astrachan Philanthropic Society, bat ii 
maintained in part by the city, which pays a yearly subsidy of 3,000 roubles ($1 ,500) . This sum is quite insu * dest 
for the needs of the school, so that it is necessary to have recourse to private benefactors, amateur theatricals, c(»i- 
certs, lotteries, etc., to make up the requisite amount for the needs of the school. There are every year mmj 
children desirous to enter the school ; sometimes it was necessary to refuse as many as 15 applications, andtben 
are many unfortunates who do not present any application, knowing how difficult it is to secure admissioD. I^ 
is difficult to ascertain their exact number however. 

" The method of instruction is copied from that of St. Petersburg School for the Deaf and Dumb, ■• the 
present Director of the Astrachan School made a special journey and studied instruction there according to the 
sound method under Director Ostrogradski In 1893 and 1 897. In addition to reading and writing the male pupfli 
are taught two trades by specialists— book-binding and shoemaking, while the girls arp taught sewing uA 
embroidery." P- Ryshkin, Director of thi School. 

(5) *' Boys are taught the following : book-biudlng, cabinet-making, farriery, locksmith's trade, shoemaUagi 
gardening. Girls : cutting and sewifag and embroidery. The children are received at the age of 8 to 16, nodif- 
ference being made as to sex, religion or nationality. The course lasts 5 years. Tuition is free. Forboazd, 
washing, service, etc., 6 roubles ($2.50) is collected per month. The wearing apparel must be furnished by the 
parents in sufficient quantity." 

(8) " This School commenced in 1860 with five pupils ; has steadily developed into a large institation, wttt 
workshops, etc. It is at present, owing to the want of funds, unable to accommodate all who apply for admli- 
sion. Connected with it is also a home or asylum for adult deaf." 

(11) " This School was formerly established at Kherson, but was transferred to Odessa, on account of th« 
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Founder. 



6 



Executive Officer. 



8 



Character. \ Method. 



ov eminent, 
iment of Vladimir 
rlasliy 



• •«• • • • »«••• • 



Peter Alex. Byahkin. 



Lastotchkina 

y M. Vetukhoff. i Priest V. M. Vetukhoflf., 



Pr. I. E. 
Pu. I. E 
Pu. I. E. 
Pr. 



9 



OB 



Pupils. 



I 10 

! Con- 
genital 



Yavorski Priest M. Yavorskt | Pr. I 

O. Nisnievich 

id Synod 

aold 

Tosdvijenski 



Soph. O. Nisnieyich I Pr. I. 

G. Migge i Pr, I. 



an. 



D. Organow, 

V. S. Vosdvijenski 

Burmenski.. 

J. Kagan 



Pr. I 

Pr. E... 

Pr 

Pr. I. E. 



Mimic, etc. 
Dactyly . ... 

P. O 



O 

O 

P. O 

C 

O. & A. 



O 



7 
3 
5 



18 



9 
11 



7 
26 
20 
11 
21 



11 

S.H. 
P. 



2 



5 

2 

15 

1 
15 



8 



12 

Total. 



24 
32 
35 
30 
43 
17 
73 
156 
19 
50 
10 



Baumann 

). Marief^odorovna 

olent Society , 

Likharew 

ibarzoumow 

ich Menonites 



Tbeod. Hoffmann.. 
Ostragradsky 



)eror Alexander I. 
Inwand 



tate 

). Malm 

tat-e 

3in A. Heikel. 



L. S. Voznesenskaya.... 
A. D. Blagoveschenski. 
D. Steinwand 



. sr>dermann. . 

bate 

tate 



A. U. Nordman... 
K. O. Wichmann. 
£. Lnoma (1895).. 
Maria Eahelin . ... 
Korst. Killinen... 

B. Sodermann 

Ivan Savolainen.. 



Pr. 
Pn. 
Pr. 
Pr. 
Pr., 
Pr. 
Pr. 



I. 
I, 
I.. 
I. 



E., 



I 

Pu.1. E... 
Pu. I 



Pu. I. E. 

Pu 

Pu. I. E. 

P.I 

Pu. I. E. 

Pr. E 

Pu. I. E. 
Emilia M. Serenlus , Pn. I. E. 



O.. 

O. &M. 
Mimic. 
Mimic. 



9 



14 



O 

Mimic, 

O 

O 



O 

P. O 

Miinic . . 

C 

o 

Signs .. . 
D. &W. 
O 



4 

"4 

11 
8 
8 
8 



t Sokalowsky I A, C. Horschelmann.. ' Pr. I. 

r J. Falk 

)bmann 

rakt Burgerverbiudg. 
I E. Mellin 



0. Eusick Pu.1..... 

Michael Bahvel , Pu. I 

Edw. Inselberg ! Pr. I. E 

Phil. Solwede ! Pr. I 



O. 
P 

o 
6 
o 



o. 



3 
9 
6 

5 
3 

1 
7 
5 



118 



11 



10 
6 

33 

7 
12 

8 
35 

2 
22 

9 

24 
9 
8 

38 
6 



98 
5 

40 
6 
3 
4 

11 
2 

14 
5 

28 
10 
1 
10 
10 



10 
235 
26 
25 
10 
28 
11 
225 
32 

88 
46 
60 
35 
96 
14 
72 
35 

52 
19 
11 
59 
41 



366 I 307 !l719 



pupils, where it now exists, thoagh in a precarious state. For nineteen years I have been teaching 

nb orally. This School is established for the Hebrew deaf and dumb of both sexes. The children are 

to speak and write, including religion and a general knowledge of Hebrt'W and Russian. All are taught 

vely orally." J. Kaoam. 

) The oral method was finally- after trying all— adopted in this School in 1884. Pupils showing aptitude 

lual training receive instruction mainly in lathe work, leather-work, and book-binding. Many of the 

tes of the institution have proved highly successful as artisans and artists. 

nland. Note. — The schools in Finland are either taught in the Finish or Swedish language, not in the 

n, which is not the vernacular of the land. The Swedish language is used in the schools of Borga and 

tad, the Finish In the schools of Abo, Jyvaskyla, Kuopia, St. Michel and Uleaborg. 

ronia« Notk.— (30) Five student teachers assist. 

;) **We have but one class and take no additional ones until this class has completed its school course of 

seven years. The school Is exclusively for inhabitants of this i-land. This year we discharge our first 

f ten pupils and shall admit another whose ages will range from 7 to 13 years." 

:) August last (1899) we dedicated and entered upon possession of our new building, constructed in all its 

tments specially for our purpose. 

) This School submits with its answers a series of 21 queries which the Russian government requires, 

Ically, schools for the deaf to resiwnd to. They are comprehensive in scope, and the replies indicate for 

hool ahlgbly satisfactory condition except its inability, on account of lacking funds, to accommodate all 

mts for admlRHlon. The Principal states that it would require two additional schools of the same size to 

,tely educate all deaf children of school age in the province. 
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1 

2 



% 



Location. 



Z\}ROPZ—C!onVd. 



S£RVIA. 

Belgn^ad. 

Pozarevaz 



Name. 



Taubsiummenerzichungranstalt . 
TanbstammenerzichuDgraQstalt. 



go . 
»«* 



I 



1887 



Note.— (1) The pupils are divided into three Classes— Elementary, Intermediate, and Qraumuir. TidiiMM 



1 
2 
S 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



SPAIN. 

Barcelona 

Bilbao (Deusto) 

Burgfos, Calle de Madrid 

Madrid, La Oastellano, No. 7 

Madrid 

Oviedo 

Salamanca 

Santiago, Convento de S. Domingo.... 

Sevilla 

Valencia, Calle de Becaredo 6 

Zaragoza, Calle de la Audiencia, 20.... 



Escnela 
Colegio 
Colegio 
Colegio 
Escnela 
Colegio 
Escuela 
Colegio 
Colegio 
Colegio 
Escnela 



Municipal de Ciegos y de Sordomudos. 1816 

de Sordomudos y de Ciegos de Viscaya ....i 1803 

de Sordomudos y de Ciegos 18S8 

I80S 
1893 



IflO 



Nacional de Sordomudos y de Ciegos 

Municipal de Sordomudos y de Ciegos 

de Sordomudos y de Ciegos 

Re^onal de Sordomudos y de Oiegoa . 

de Sordomudos y de Ciegos i UIS4 

ProvlDcial de Sordomudos y de Oi^^ »..: 1878 

Valenciano de Sordomudos y de Ciegos ; i 1888 

Esx>eoial de Sordomudos y de Ci^oa ISTl 



Note. — All of the Spanish Institutions for the Deaf seem to have a special department for the educatira (A 
the blind. 

(3) The Director makes the following statement : ** In order to obtain positive results in the instrootioD of 
deaf-mutes, the number of scholars to each teacher should not exceed ten. I consider the idea held by miny, 
that deaf-mutes are vicious and have evil propensities, an error. Like all others possessing five senses, I believe 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



STITEDEN. 

Gefle 

Hemosand 

Karlstad (Karlstad Div) 

Orebro (Orebro Div) 

Stockholm— Manilla . . . . 

Venersborg , 

Venersborg ; 

Wadstena 

Wcxio 



Sjette distriktets dofstumskola 

Sjunde distriktets dofstumskola 

Orebro och Vfirm lands Dist. D. S. Skola., 
Orebro och Varra lands Dist. D. S. Skola. 

Manilla dofstumskola 

F.larde Dofstumskoldistriktets 

Skolhemmets fur Blinda Dofstumme 

Larnanstalten for ofderaligra Ddfstumme 
Andra distriktets D5fstumskola , 



18^ 
188S 
1874 
1871 
1808 

\m 

1883 
1818 
1881 



Oembbal Note. — ^^ In the beginning, instruction was given by the French method. During the past thirtj 
years the so-called Gorman method has been introduced. Since enactment of the compulsory school law, Miy 
31, 1S89, the Qerman method ranks first in the instruction of the deaf of Sweden, as all of the deaf must first be 
tested by this method. Those who cannot be satisfactorily instructed by this method are taught by means of 
writing and the manual alphabet, and only feeble-minded deaf are principally instracted by means of gestaret. 
All schools are public, supported by the state. The Manilla School, in the first school district, has aJao the Swedidi 
Normal Training Seminary for Teachers of the Deaf, no one being permitted to teach the deaf without a pveviou 
two years' training— one year at the seminary and one probationary year provided for by the State. The inpe^ 
intendent of the Manilla School is also director of the Teachers' Seminary." 

(1) The schools at Bollnus, Falun, and Upsala were discontinued July 1, 1897, and united in the Oefle,or 
Sixth District Institution. 

(2) In accordance with the provisions of the law of 1889, the entire country is divided into seven districU, 
each of which must take care of its deaf. The general government grants a subsidy of 360 kronos ($66) per uh 
nimi for the education of each deaf-mute pupil." A. J. Hagstbom, DireeUif. 

(5) The city and diutrict of Stockholm, Sodcrmanland, Westmanland, East G5tland, Narrkoping city, and 
the islaiid of Gottlaud constitute the 1st District. Of the whole number of deaf-mutes admitted to school 60per 
cent, are instructed by the pure oral method, 30 per cent, by speech, manual alphabet, and writing, and 10 per 
cent, by signs, manual alphabet, and writing. 

(7) The instruction of blind deaf-mutes was, at the instance of H. R. H. the Queen, commenced April, 1882, 
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9 
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Pupils. 


Founder. 


10 

Con- 
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23 


11 

S. H. 
P. 

2 


12 

Total. 


' Det8chan8k7 Soc 


Lucas Lazarevich 


Pr. I 


O 


2 


26 
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od conduct receive special attention. Cardboard work is taught. 



ita Constitutional 


D. Franc. Vails 7 Bonqxdllo. 
D. Aug. SanzEcbeverria.... 
Florencio Gil Oarcia. 


Extern 

Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 
Ext 


Mixed 

Mixed. 

Mixed 

Oral 


7 
6 
5 
24 
2 






65 


rillo Ustara 






47 


lel de la Cuesta 






58 


Carlos IV 


Manuel Blasco 7 Urgel 

D. Aniceto Lefiraz 


50 


40 


90 


iputacion de Madrid... 


Mixed 


26 












putacion de Salaman'a 
Diputa's de Oalicia.... 
iputacion Sevillana.... 
ancisco Fatav 


Sr. Bodrieruez. Dir 


Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 
Int. 7 Ext. 


Mixed. 








27 


Manuel Lopez Navaton 

D. Francisco P^rez 


Mixed. 

Mixed 

O.P. 


3 
3 

7 
3 






36 






31 


Salvador Fuster Garcia 

Ant. Arellano 7 Ballesteros. 




2 


53 


Arellano 7 Ballesteros. 


0. P 




29 












60 


50 


42 


462 



T^entual character depends on their education. Constant and careful surveillance, however, is essential 
r to secure desirable results." 

) The oral method was adopted]in this Institution onl7 three 7ears ago, and the Principal regrets that the 
rs are not all boarders, as the7 derive the greater benefit from the oral method. 



mment 

*nment 

L. Ka7ser 

.*nment 

ron Borg 

Anrep Nordin 

and Dir. Zatterman. . 
:nment 



Johan Prawitz 

A. J. Hagstrdm 

Theod. Ka78er 

J. Blomkvist 

Dr. O. K7hlberg 

P. F. 8. Nordin 

Eliz. Anrep Nordin 

E. A. Zatterman 

Sven Friden 



PU.B. 
Pu. B. 
PU.B. 
Pu. B. 
Pu.B. 
PU.B. 
Pr. B. 
Pu.B. 
Pu.B. 



O 

C 

Wr.. 
P.O. 
C 



O. k M. 



0.8 



16 


12 


15 


21 


84 


18 


1 
9 


1 
6 




4 


21 


67 


38 


28 
5 
8 










11 


8 


15 


51 


21 


124 


232 


104 



92 

154 

3 

39 

139 

167 

6 

27 

99 

726 



le pupil b7 the present principal of this School. Four 7ears later Parliament appropriated the requisite 
and a school of four pupils was organized. From that period the number varied up as high as sixteen, 
luded in this nimiber were twelve blind idiots. The total number of blind deaf-mutes proper, instructed 
pening of the school Is sixteen ; of these two have advanced intellectuall7 remarkably, five have shown 
isults, three have made unsatl8factor7, and six comparativel7 little or no progress. Physical culture re- 
daily attention, and manual training, such as knitting, croohetting, needlework, likewise weaving, doing 
work, chair-caning, and basket-making. Pupils received thus far have ranged from five to twelve 7ears. 
tiool course continues twelve years. All who can afford to pay do so at the rate annually of $107.20 (400 
), others are aided by the government. Pupils can remain the entire year in the School home. 

'* With a view to promote the instruction and acquisition of speech, the government established three in- 
>ns for deaf-mutes beyond the school age (15 to 30 years), 1st, in 1878, the Wadstena ; 2d, in 1879, a similar 
9kara, and, 3d, in 1880, at BoUnus. After passage of the law reorganizing the schools for the deaf in 1889 
3bools were allowed to take scholars aged from twelve to thirty, and even older. These institutions were, 
»r, considered only to be provisional. The Skara School was closed in 1900, and its teachers were pen- 
; the BoUnas School is also to be closed, and the Wodstena School is to be closed in Jime, 1902, and its 
s pensioned.*' E. A. Zattbbman, Dir, 

This School was formerly (1891-1896) at Hjarted, and ten of the pupils who are most backward yet board 
ind are Instructed by the sign method. 
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Location. 



3 

Name. 



EUROPE— Cont'd. 

SWITZERI.AND. 

Aarau— Unter Kutfelden 

Baden, Kant. Aargan 

Bern Stadt-"Wabem 

Creneve-Charmilles, 22 

Geronde, pres Sierre, Valais 

Gruyeres, Kant. Fiiburg 

Hohenrain, Eanton Luzem 

liocamo, Kant. Ticino 

Mondon, Kant. Vaud 

Mnnchenbuchsee, Kant. Bern 

Kiehen, bei Basel 

St. Gallon (Rosenberg) 

Zoflng^en, Kant. Aargan 

Zurich Stadt, Kunstlergasse 



Tanbstnmmenanstalt Aarau auf Laudenhof . 

Taubstummenanstalt LiebenfeJs 

Taubstummenaustalt fur Madcheu 

Inst. Cantonakdes Sourds-Muets 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Eantonal Taubstummenanstalt 

Inst. Cantonal de Sordo-Muti 

Inst. Cantonal des Sourds-Muets 

Taubstummeuanstalt ftir Enaben 

Taubstummenanstalt fur Knaben 

Kantonale Taubstummenanstalt 

Yereins Taubstummenanstalt 

Blinden und Taubstummenanstalt 



9 

® a 



1836 
18G0 
1834 
1866 
1894 
1890 
1832 
1890 
1811 
1822 
183S 
1889 
1839 
1826 



Note — (3) Pupils admitted every two years. School term eight years. 

(5) '* Our pupils are divided into Gtorman and French sx>eaking classes and, like the hearing, vary more or 
less in intellectual abilities." 

(6) Special attention given to industrial training. The Canton grants an annual subsidy of :^rc8. 3,000. 
(9) The founder of this school was Pestalozzi's assistant at Yverdon. 



Turkey. 
Constantinople, Pera Ainali-Tc'n, 21. 



Institution Ottomane des Sourds-Muets et j. Avengles.. 



1887 



Note. — (1) Prof. F. D. Grati, in 1897, issued a prospectus in regard to this School, giving in detail course of 
instruction, officers and regulations, and terms of admission. Since the above date no further informatioii in 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



NORTH AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

Belleville, Ontario 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 

Halifax, Nova Efcotia 

Montreal, Mile End 

Montreal, 6V5 St Denis St 

Montreal, Notre Dame de Grace. 
Winnipeg^, Manitoba 



Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Catholic Male Deaf and Dumb Institution. 

Catholic Female Deaf and Dumb Institution 

Mackay Institution for Protestant D.-M. and the Blind. 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 



1810 
188S 
185T 
1848 
1851 
1870' 



Note. — (2) ^^The Educational Act of 1892 made it compulsory on the xmrt of the counties sending children 
to pay a proportion of about one-third towards their maintenance. The government also makes an annual grant 
towards the support of the institution. Voluntary subscriptions make up the remainder. 

(6) In this school instruction is given by the Pure Oral Method in the Oral Department, by the Manaal 
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ich Zschokke & o'rs... 

irgesellschaft 

Bruuuer v. Jenner 

omel et Com 

incratia Vldmer, Sup. 

frnalde JugRy 

ID Jos. Gruter 

i St. Croce Ingenbohl. 

aef 

Ott u. Audere 

rled. Spittler 

ta Steinmann (Dm)... 

irgeaellscliaft 

. Ulrich u. Dr. Hirzel. 
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Executive Oflacer. 



8 



Oliaracter. Method. 



F. Frltschi Vorst 

Franz Grotb, Vorst 

A. Ellenberger 

A. Dejoux 

Sr. Methodise d' I., Supr... 
R. S. Bernalde, Sup^rieure. 

M. FeUmttnn,Dir 

Sr. Edwige Muller, Dir 

Louis Forestier, Dir. 

Fried. Uebersax, Dir 

Aug. Frese, Inspeckt 

Fried. Erhardt, Dir 

Job. Ulr. Brack. Vorst. 

Gotthilf KuU, Dir 



Pr. I. 
Pr I. 
Pr.I. 



Pp. I 

Pr.I 

O. I 

Pr.I 

Pu.I 

O.I 

Pr.I 

Pr I. E. 

O.I 

Pr. I. E. 



R. Lb 

Lb 

Ls 

O. P. 
O. P.. 
O.P.. 
R. Lb 
R. Lb 
O.P.. 
R. Lb 
R. Lb 
R. Lb. 
R. Lb. 
R. Lb. 
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2 
5 
5 
5 

10 
6 
8 
4 

10 
5 

10 
4 
6 



84 



10 


11 


Con- 


S. H. 


genital 


P. 


33 


12 


7 


6 


22 


18 




1 
17 


22 


32 


27 




25 
25 


30 




8/ 




73 




30 
18 


68 


30 


22 


17 


36 


261 


237 



12 

Total. 



36 
17 
46 
14 
39 
60 
56 
41 
31 
85 
42 
90 
37 
66 



650 



I W. D. Arnold, who confined himself exclusively to oral methods, was in charge of this school 1839-1859. 
inding of another institution in the Canton is in contemplation. 

) The institution has recently been enlarged, and was in fact founded and has ever since been conducted 
Ziircher Hulfsgcsellschaft, which, however, receives from the city and Cantonal governments an annual 
' of frcs. 9,000. 



F. G. Grati. 



F. G.. Grati. 



to the School has been obtainable, and it is a question whether or not it is in existence, despite of the large 
r of deaf reported to be in the Turkish Dominions. 



of Ontario 

"^. Woodbridge 

ttHutton 

Bourget 

3 of Providence 

itizens of Montreal... 
!. Watson 



Robt. Mathison, Supt 

Albert Fred'k Woodbridge. 

Jas. Fearon, Prin 

Rev. Alf . Belanger, C. S. V. 

Sr. Ph. of Jesus, Sups 

Harriet E. Ashcrof t 

D. W. McDermid, Prin 



Pu.B 
Pu. B 
Pu.B 
Pr. B 
Pu.B 
Pr.B 
PU.B 



C 

C 

O. M 
O. D. 
O.M. 

C 

O 



22 


122 


13 


5 
11 


21 
39 




15 


33 


31 


15 


45 


76 


6 


8 


28 


11 


6 


19 


7 


130 


336 


67 



258 
33 
99 
118 
150 
50 
60 

768 



. in the Mauual Department, and by the Combined Method for the English classes. Each department has 
class-rooms, dormitories, recreation rooms, etc., so that the pupils of the Oral Department have no com- 
tion whatever with those of the other dexmrtments. Oral Department 112 and the Manual 88 pupils. 
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8 
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11 
12 
V6 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32^ 

33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
66 
67 
58 
59 
6<l 
%l 



Location. 



NORTH AMERICA-Cont'd. 

UNITED STATES. 

Alabama, Talladega. 

Arkansas, Little Bock 

California, Berkeley 

California, Los Angeles 

California, Oakland 

California, Oakland (Alden P. 0.) 

California, San Francisco 

Colorado, Colorado Springs 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Connecticut, Mystic 

District of Columbia, Washington. 

Florida, ttt. Augustine 

Georg^ia, Cave Spring 

Illinois, Chicago 



Illinois, Chicago. 
Illinois, Chicago 
Illinois, Chicago. 
Illinois, Chicago. 

Illinois, Chicago. 

Illinois, Chicago. 
Illinois, Chicago. 

Illinois, Chicago., 



Illinois, Chicago. 
Illinois, Chicago. 



Illinois, Chicago 

Illinois, Chicago 

Illinois, Derinda 

Illinois, Jacksonville 

Illinois, Streator 

Indiana, Evansville 

Indiana, Indianai>olis 

a Indian Territory, Minco 

h Indian Territory, Fort Gibson 

Iowa, Council Bluffs 

Iowa, Dubuque 

Kansas, Olathe 

Kentucky, Danville 

Louisiana, Baton Rouge 

Louisiana, Chinchuba. 

Maine, Portland 

Maryland, Baltimore 

Maryland, Baltimore 

Maryland, Balto. , 649 W. Saratoga St. 

Maryland, Frederick City. 

Massachusetts, Beverly 

Massachusetts, Boston 

Massachusetts, Boston 

Massachusetts, Jam. Pl'n. 20 St. J. St. 

Massachusetts, Northampton 

Massachusetts, West Medford 

Michigan, Detroit 

Michigan, N. Detroit 

Michigan, Flint 

Michigan, Grand Rapids 

Michigan, Menominee 

Michigan, Muskegon 

Minnesota, Faribault 

Mississippi, Jackson 

Missouri, Fulton 

Missouri, St. Louis, 9th & Wash. Sts. 

Missouri, St. Louis, 1849 Cass Ave 

Missouri, St. Louis, Longwood PI 



3 

Name. 






I® 



Alabama Institute for the Deaf 

Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute 

Cal. Inst'u for the Education of the D. h D. and the Blind. 

Los Angeles Oral School for the Deaf. 

Oakland Oral School for the Deaf ." 

St. Joseph's School and Home for De^- Mutes 

The Holden Private School, 522 Oak St 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 

American School at Hartford for the Deaf 

Mystic Oral School for the Deaf 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Florida Institution for the Blind and the Deaf 

Georgia School for the Deaf , 

Burr School, Ashland Avenue near North Avenue 



Darwin School, Himiboldt Boulevard and Armitage Ave.. 



Froebel School, 21st near Bobey St 

Hartigan School, Armour Ave. near 41st St.., 
Eozimski School, Ingleside Ave. cor. 54th St. 



Monroe Street School, No. 157 Monroe St.. 



Prescott School, Ashland and Wrightwood Ayes. 
Seward School, No. 4634 Ashland Ave 



Trumbull School, Division St. cor. Sedgwick. 

Wicker Park School, Evergreen Ave. near Bobey St. , 



Gale School, Gale Ave. cor, 70th St. 



Ephpheta School, 409 S. May St 

McOowen Oral Sahool, 6550 Gale Ave 

Derinda Center Public Day School 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf 

Public Day School for Deaf Children 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Indiana Institution for the Education of the Deaf 

Chickasaw School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Cherokee Nation School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Eastern Iowa School 

Kansas Institution for the Deaf .- 

Kentucky Institution for Education of Deaf-Mutes. 

Louisiana Institution for the Education of the Deaf 

Deaf-Mute Institute of the Holy Rosary 

Maine School for the Deaf 

Fred'k Knapp's Institute, 851-3 Hollins St 

St. Francis Xavier's School, No. 9 Pleasant St 

Maryland School for Colored Blind and Deaf 

Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb 

New England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 178 Newbury St 

Perkins Institution and Kindergarten for the Blind 

The Boston School for the Deaf 

Clarke School for the Doaf 

Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children who Cannot Hear. 

Detroit Day School for the Deaf (Porter St.) 

German Evangel. Lutheran School for Deaf 

Michigan School for the Deaf , 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 

Mississippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf. ... 

Missouri School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Mariee Consilia School for the Deaf. 



^ 
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St. Joseph's Deaf-Mute Institute for Boys I 1898 
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lan R. Kennedy 
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Legislature 

School Trustees 
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ite Law of 1897 j 

of Education 
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of Education . 
of Education. 



of Education. 

of Education, 
of Education . 

of Education . 
of Education. 
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)ra Montgomery 
la M. Firth 



leta Society 

McOoweu 

1 Board 

Legislature 

Law of 1897 

Bs Kerney 

' Legislature 

iordon 

. A. Rowland 

Ijams 

ursey French 

Emery 

' Legislature 

'Legislature 

Rev. Can. Mignot 

Budson and others. ... 

rick Knapp 

)n Helpers 

f Legislature 

'. Legislatiire 

B. Swett 

r 8. King 

Perkms and others 

rate Association 

Clarke 

Louise Brooks 

Jchool Board 

}. Sjpeckhard 

'Legislature 

Sullivan & Bd. of Ed. 

1 Board 

1 Board 

' Legislature 

Burt & State Legis 

Kerr and Legislature 
Simpson k School Bd. 

s of Joseph 

B of Joseph 
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J. H. Johnson, Prin 

Frank B. Yates, Supt 

Warren Wilkinson, Prin 

Mary E. Bennett 

Charlotte L. Morgan 

Sister M. Valeria , 

J. B Holden 

William K. Argo 

Job WiUiams 

Ella Scott, Prin 

Edward M. Oallaudet, Pres. 

W. B. Hare, Supt 

Wesley O Connor 

Eatherine Ashelby 

Charl. P. M. Gregware. 

EmmaD. Knox 

Letltia L Doane. ( 

Katherine Martin j 

Grace D. Emery Coombs ... 

Margaret V. McKee..... 
Larry M. W. Alcorn. . .. 

J. E.Gallaher 

Effie Johnston 

Chas. N. Haskins 

Mary A. Woodworth..., 

Alice C. Schilling 

MaryO. Arnold , 

Alice C. Bellows 

Mary E. Griswold 

Fanny Williams. 

Florae. St Clair 

Susan M. Beaman 

Barbara C. Leu 

Margaret Cosgro ve , 

Cornelia Bmgham. , 

Anna M. Black 

J. 0. Gordon, Supt 

Edith E. Brown 

Paul Lange, Prin 

Richard 0. Johnson, Supt.. 

C. L. Gordon 

Laura A. Rowland. 

Henry W. Rothert, Supt.... 

De Coursey French 

H. C. Hammond 

Augustus Rogers, Supt 

Dr. John Jastremsky, Supt. 

Rev. Can. H. C. Mlguot 

Elizabeth R. Taylor.. 

Wm. A. Kuapp 

Mother M. Joseph Hartwell. 

F. D. Morrison, Supt 

Chas. W. Ely, Prin 

Nellie H. Swett, Prin 

Sarah Fuller. 

Michael Anagnos, Dlr 

ThoB. Magenuis, Dir 

Caroline A. Yale, Prin 

Eliza L. Clark, Prin 

Eliz. Van Adestine, Prin 

Rev. H. A. Bentrup, Supt... 

Francis D. Clarke 

Margaret M. Sullivan 

Olive Newlin 

Laura Robie, Prin 

James M. Tate 

J. R. Dobyns, Supt 

Noble B. McKee 

Jas. H.Cloud 

Sister Mary Adele, Prin 

Rev. Mother Agatha, Prin... 
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Pu. D. 

Pu. D. 
Pu.D. 
Pu. D. 



Pu.D. 



Pu.D. 

Pu.D. 
Pu.D. 



Pu. D.. 
Pu. D.. 

Pu.D.. 



Pr. B. D.. 

Pr. D 

Pu. D 

Pu. B 

Pu.D 

Pu. D 

Pu. B 

Pr 

Pr 

Pu. B 

Pr. D 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pr. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. D 

FreeB 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu.D 

Pr. B , 

Pr. B 

Pu. B. D.. 

Pr. B 

Pu.D 

Pr. B , 

Pu. B 

Pu.D 

Pu.D 

Pu.D 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. B 

Pu. D , 

Pr. B. D.. 
Pr. B. D. 
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15 
»5 
15 

1 
4 
1 

14 

%% 
7 

27 
3 

16 
1 
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1 
1 

% 

5 

7 
5 
1 

55 
1 
1 

30 
1 
1 

37 
1 

%S 

33 

13 
9 

13 
4 
3 
7 

17 
3 

16 
3 
5 

24 
5 
5 
7 

44 
4 
1 
1 

27 

14 

37 
5 
5 
4 



94 
6 
3 
6 



15 
66 
11 
37 
36 
144 
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166 
2 
3 

120 



6 

80 

152 



35 
41 



19 
20 
54 
11 
14 



4 
49 

5 
17 
21 



3 

2 

3 

86 



21 
5 

1 
5 



26 
11 
16 
14 
4 
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Ill 

2 
4 

26 



3 
12 
17 



7 

17 

2 

2 

11 

4 

3 

39 



2 
39 



12 
5 



7 
2 
3 
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6 
18 



3 
10 



130 

226 

158 

10 

7 

32 

13 

87 

159 

35 

166 

44 

184 

8 

11 
16 

7 
15 

22 

6 
8 

16 
11 

42 

46 

28 

3 

525 

7 

14 

326 



253 

13 

244 

343 

114 

42 

89 

30 

27 

42 

97 

23 

124 

3 

29 

150 

10 

33 

36 

403 

15 

6 

8 

238 

106 

325 

40 

30 

47 
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63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

1U8 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

126 

126 



Location. 



NORTH AMERICA-Conrd. 

UNITED STATES. 

Montana, Boulder. 

Nebraska, Omaha 

New Jersey, Trenton 

Ne-w Mexico, Santa F6 

Ne-w York, Albany.. 

New York, Cuflfalo, 2253 Main St 

New^ York, Malooe 

New York City, No. 2 W. 47th St 

New York City, 1122 Broadway 

New York City, 847 St. Nicholas Ave 

New York City 

New York City, Lex. Ave. & 67th St, 
New York City, 113 Buf. Ave., Br'n. . 
New York City, 772 E. 1 88th St., FM 

New York City, Westchester 

New York City, 124 E. 28th St 

New York City, 42 W. 76th St 

New^ York, Rome, Oneida Co 

New York, Rochester, 945 N. St. P. St 

North Carolina, Morganton 

North Carolina, Raleigh 

North Dakota, Devils Lake 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 719 W. 6th St 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 719 W. 6th St... 

Ohio, Cin., 6th St., bet. Syc. & Brd'y, 

Ohio, Cleveland, 1304 Wilson Ave. 

Ohio, Columbus 

Ohio, Dayton, Hickory St 

Ohio, Elyria 

Oklahoma, Byron 

Oklahoma, Outhrie 

Oreg^on. Salem 

Pennsylvania, Edgewood Park 

Pennsylvania, Mount Airy 

Pennsylvania, Phila., Belmont Ave. 

Pennsylvania, Scranton 

Rhode Island, Providence 

South Carolina, Cedar Spring 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee, BLnoxville 

Texas, Austin 

Texas, Austin 

Utah,Ogden 

Virginia, Staunton 

Washington Vancouver 

West Virginia, Romney 

Wisconsin, Appleton 

W^isconsin, Ashland 

Wisconsin, Black River Falls 

Wisconsin, Delavan 

W^isconsin, Eau Claire 

Wisconsin, Fonddu Lac 

Wisconsin, Green Bay 

Wisconsin, La Crosse 

W^isconsin, Manitowoc 

Wisconsin, Marinette 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Wisconsin, Neillsville 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh 

Wisconsin, St. Francis 

Wisconsin, Sheboygan 

Wisconsin, Sparta , 

Wisconsin, Stevens Point 

Wisconsin, Wausau 

Wisconsin, West Superior 
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Montana School for the Deaf and Blind 

Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 

New Jersey School for the Deaf 

The New Mexico Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Home School for the Oral Instruction of the Deai 

Le Couteulx St. Mary's Institution for the Deaf 

Northern New York Institution for the Deaf 

Private Classes in Lip or Speech Reading 

Speech Defects and Lip Reading 

Wash. Heights School for Children with Defective Hearing. 

New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes... 

{Girls' Department 
St. Joseph's lust, for the Imp. Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 
Boys' Department 

Warren School of Articulation and Expression Reading.... 

The Wright-Humason School 



Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 

Western New York Institution for the Deaf 

North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb 

N. C. Instn. for the Education of the Deaf and the Blind.. 

School for the Deaf of North Dakota 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Oral Day School for the Deaf 

Notre Dame School for the Deaf , 

Public Day School for the Deaf , 

Ohio Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Dayton Day School for the Deaf 

Lorain County Oral Deaf School 

Long's Private Day School for Deaf , 

Oklahoma Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes , 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Home for Teaching Speech to Little Deaf Children 

Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf 

Rhode Island Institution for the Deaf... 

S. C. Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Blind. 

South Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes 

Tennessee Deaf and Dumb SchooL 

State Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institution for Colored Youtli!...!. 

Utah State School for the Deaf and Dumb 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind .!!. ! 

Washington School for Defective Youth. .'.... 

West Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind ." 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf ....*. "'"', 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf "'.. \,'„, 

Public Day School for the Deaf ........!!. 

Public Day School f or the D^^af ",,','„ 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf *.. 

Public Day School for the Deaf \ 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf ".'..'. 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

St. John's Catholic Deaf- Mute Institute 

Public Day School for the Deaf !!.!!!!!! 

Public Day School for the Deaf ....!!!!! 

Public Day School for the Deaf **".. 

Public Day School for the Deaf 

Public Day School for the Deaf ...!..!!. 



Note (3)— It is almost impossible to answer the question, '^Number of pupils who have «09n« hearing 
power? " in such a way as to make the answer of any value. Probably no two teachers have the sime staod- 
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Cooke & Legislature. 
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I of Education 
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John Cooke and Legis 
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f Legislature 

f Legislature 

f Legislature 

McFarland and Legis. 

f Legislature 

ah I. Gardner 
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aret Sullivan 
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Executive Officer. 



Thos. 8. McAloney,Supt.... 

Henry E. Dawes 

John P. Walker 

Lars M. Larson 

Mary McGuire 

S. Mary Anne Burke 

Henry C. Rider, Supt 

Cora Deeu Gorton 

David Greene 

Margulies and Anderson 

Enoch Henry Currier 

E. A. Gruver, Supt 

Mary C. HeDdrick, Supt 

Rose A. Fagan, Supt 

Ellen E. Cloak, Supt , 

Lillie Eginton Warren 

T. A. Humason \ 

J. D. Wright / 

E. B. Nelson, Prin 

Z. F. Westervelt 

E. McK. Goodwin , 

John E. Ray 

DwightF. Bangs 

Carrie Fesenbeck 

Virginia A. Osborn 

S. Mary of the S. Heart 

Katherine King 

J. W. Jones 

Jessie F. Zearing 

Katherine May Binkley , 

Elsworth Long , 

H. C. Beamer 

Clayton Wentz 

Wm. N. Burt , 

A. L. E. Crouter 

Mary S. Garrett , 

Mary B. C. Brown , 

Laura de L. Richards , 

N. F. Walker, Supt 

James Simpson, Supt 

Thomas L. Moses 

J. F. McNulty, Supt 

S. J. Jenkins, Supt 

Frank W. Metcalf 

Wm. A Bowles 

James Watson, Dir 

James T. Rucker , 

Hannah I. Gardner 

Katharine Moriarty 

Grace L. Rovie 

John W. Swiler, Supt 

Jennie C. Smith 

Anna L. Sullivan 

Irene Van Benscoten. 

LidaJ.Kline 

Dora P. Hendrickson 

Frances O. Ellis 

Frances Wettstein 

Elizabeth H. Irish 

Katheriue Grimes 

Rev. M. M. Gerend 

H. Ray Kribs 

Hulda Rudolph 

Gertrude Van Adcstine 

Margaret Hurley 

Delia C. Page 
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To hear the screech of a locomotive is »(ynic hearing, but it is of no value in an educational sense, and I 
16 that is the sort of data you are seeking. To know how many of the children classed as *^ deaf have 
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Sufficient hearing to enable them to profit by it in obtaining speech and mental culture would be an interesting 
kind of statistics, but to know how many can hear the loud ringing of bells or the whistle of a steam boiler, to 
my mind« would be of no value ; yet some would group all this kind and degree of infirmity as having wtm 
hearing. Wabring Wilkinson, Principal. 

(4) This school being part of the public school system of the city, has its rooms in one of the city school 
buildings. In the spring of 1898 Dr. Waddell called a meeting of the parents of deaf children iu Los Angeles. It 
was decided to present the matter of the education of their children before the school board They did so. The 
school board took up the matter and did it so thoroughly that, at the opening of the school in the autumn, two 
teachers were engaged to teach the deaf. The Oral Method was decided upon. Mabt Bennett, Hd. Teacher. 

(6) The present location of this School was when it was organized, called ''*■ North Temescal." 

(7) The xmtrons of this School, like those of the present one in Los Angeles, purpose to present the matter to 
the municipality of San Francisco and ask its incorporation into the public school system of the city, and for 
this and ulterior purposes intend to organize a ^* Parents' Association." (Has since been successfully achieved.) 

(9) The first principal of tbis School was the Reverend Thomas Hopkins Oallaudet ; it is the oldest of exist- 
ing Institutions for the Deaf in America. It was chartered in 1816 and opened in 1817. Its method of instruction 
is ** eclectic." 

** (11) The institution is divided into two quite separate departments : 

1. The Kendall School, for children from seven to eighteen years of age. The number in this School on 
November 10, 1900, was 62. 

2. Gallaudet College, for pupils of both sexes over eighteen years of age. The number in this departm^t 
on November 10, 1900, was 114. 

The College was founded in 1864 by Congress, at the instance of Edward M. Gktllaudet." 

E. M. Oallaudet, Pre*. 

(14-24;. The Chicago public day schools are oi)erated under the new State law governing such schools. In 
the forty- third Annual Rei>ort of the Chicago Board of Education for the year ending June 25, 1897, the Saperin' 
tendent of Public Schools thus refers to the law in question : 

'* The last Legislature passed a bill authorizing the establishment of classes for the instruction of deif 
children in any school district, and providing also for the payment of one hundred and fifty dollars out of the 
school tax fund for every deaf child who was instructed in any public school by a licensed teacher of deif 
children. 

The average attendance of children in the schools for the deaf, last year, was about 80. The amount which 
Chicago may possibly receive for next year to maintain these special schools is $12,000. It is estimated thst 
there are over 250 deaf children in Chicago who ought to be taught in these schools. There were 113 enrolled 
for the year 1896-7. The following is a copy of the new law : 

^An Aot authorizing school districts managed by boards of education or directors to establish and mnlTit*'" 

classes for the deaf in the public schools, and authorizing payment therefor from State common school 

funds. Approved June 11, 1897. In force July 1, 1897. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by ike People of the State of Illinois^ represented in the General Assembly: Thst 
upon application by a board of education or directors of any school district of the State to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, he shall grant i)ermission to such board of education or directors, and such bosrd 
of education or directors shall thereupon be empowered to maintain as part of a public school, within its limits, 
one or more classes, having an average attendance of not less than three pupils, for the instruction of deaf pe^ 
sons, over the age of three and under twenty- one years, residents of the State of Illinois. 

Sec. 2. Such board of education or directors, which shall maintain one or more classes for the instmction 
of the deaf, shall report to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction annually, and as often as said Sttte 
Superintendent shall direct, such facts concerning such class or classes as he may require. 

Sec. 3. The county superintendent of schools in each county is hereby authorized and directed to appor- 
tion and pay, out of the State common school fund received by such county, to the treasurer or other finandsl 
officer of such board of education or directors maintaining such class or classes for the instruction of the deif 
the sum of one himdred and fifty dollars for each deaf pupil, resident of such county, instructed in any such 
class for at least nine months during the school year, and a share of such sum proportionate to the term of in- 
struction of any such pupil as shall be so instructed less than nine months during such year. If no such dan 
shall be maintained in a public school in any county, but persons residing in such county shall attend such clan 
in an adjoining county, with the permission of the county superintendent of the county not maintaining such 
class, then said superintendent shall pay to the financial officer of the board of education or directors of the dis- 
trict maintaining such class the amount above specified for each pupil attending such class in such other county. 

Sec. 4. The sums provided in the next preceding section shall be paid by such county superintendent of 
schools as soon as may be after the receipt by him of the State common school fund in each year, upon satisfac- 
tory proof being made to him by the president and the secrqtary or clerk of such board of education or directors 
maintaining such class, of the number of pupils instructed in such class or classes, and their residences, and 
the period of time each such pupil shall have been so instructed iu such class or classes for the preceding school 
year. 
* Sec. 5. All teachers in such classes shall be appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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upon application of the board of education or directors of the school district maintaining such class or classes ; 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to have the power to remove such teachers for cause. No per- 
son shall be appointed to teach any such class who shall not have first obtained a teacher's certificate, as pro> 
vided by law, and who shall not have received specific instructions in the teaching of the deaf for a t'>rm of not 
less than one year. 

(26j ** The various dexmrtments of the School embrace science, manual training, including sloyd, cardboard 
modeling, basket -weaving, sewing, and mechanical drawing; art, including black-board modeling, brnsbwork, 
free expression in crayon and pencil, and clay modeling. 

** This school includes a thoroughly equipped training class for teachers, which receives every year a limited 
number of students. " 

(28) The course of study occupies twelve terms of nine months each. After the fourth year, two-thirds of 
the school i>eriod each day is spent in the school-rooms, and one-third in shop-work and industrial training. 

** The objective studies include the studies of the public or common schools in the primary, intermediate and 
grammar-school grades. The Oral Department makes constant and free use of written language to an extent not 
customary in purely oral schools in continental Euroi>e. The sign-language survives ontside the class-rooms, 
and is the usual means of communication on the playgrounds and in the social and literary meetings of the 
pupils. It is permitted also in the devotional or chapel exercises. Though this concession is made to long- 
established custom the writer fails to discover any positive benefit along moral and religious lines due to the use 
of the sign-language in religious and moral work ; that is, there is no i>erceptible difference in favor of the moral 
or religious character of our pupils in comi>ari8on with pupils in schools which do not permit the use of the 
sign-language. While my observation and experience of many years would not justify the exclusion of the sign- 
language from the social life of the deaf wishing to use it, I fail to find any use for any artificial language of 
signs in school work for the deaf in which fancied advantages are not more than counterbalanced by obvious 
disadvantages. My experience leads me to remark further that lip-reading of the English language is attended 
with so many difficulties that I do not feel di8i)osedto exclude fijiger-spelling absolutely from oral school-rooms 
in fact, I regard finger-8i)elling as a convenient substitute for writing, and would permit its use upon occasion 
instead of writing but not instead of speech." J. C. Qobdom, SuperinUmd/trki, 

(32a) ^^ There being no public or free school for the deaf in the Indian Territory, I came here three years ago 
to take charge of the department for deaf children connected with a school for hearing children, hoping, in time, 
to build up a little school for the deaf, as I know a number of such children who are not in school. Because of 
the unsettled condition of the country, the financial affairs of the Indians, and the small-pox, which has been so 
"bad throughout the Territory for the last two years, I have not as yet accomplished much. Am doing some 
private work, both with the deaf and hearing, and hope to succeed in the course of time, as these children will, 
I am sure, all be in school eventually." 0. L. Qobdom, Teacher. 

(32&) ^* Miss Laura A. Rowland writes that she has been conducting, for more than a year, a schoorfor the 
deaf and the blind at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. It is supported by charitable contributions, but Qovem- 
ment support is hoped for. There are seventeen pupils, of whom six are Indians (Gherokees and Choctaws) and 
the rest white." (American ^1 nnaZs vol. xliv, p. 388.) Failing to state the number of blind the 17 pupils 
reported are not enumerated. The existence of these two schools bear evidence that even the Indians of America 
appreciate instructing the deaf. 

(85) Causes given of deafness by relatives and friends of pupils : Congenital, 80 ; fevers of various kinds, 95 ; 
spinal meningitis, 21 ; measles, 13 ; catarrh, 12 ; whooping cough, 8 ; La Qripi>e, 7 ; miscellaneous, 22 ; 
unknown, 33. 

(40) A private Gterman and English School for the hearing, to attend which the State grants to the deaf, 
annually, twelve scholarships at the rate of $100 each. 

(41) This is a free school, conducted by a benevolent organization which receives no State aid. 

(46) This Institution, with its annex, the Kindergarten, at Jamaica Plain, although established exclusively 
for the instruction of the blind, has, ever since its first principal. Dr. S. O. Howe, taught the widely known blind- 
deaf Laura Bridgman, admitted deaf children who were blind and iiistructed them. Their deafness entitles 
such children to be enumerated alike among the deaf and the blind. 

(48) Admission to the Normal Glass attached to this school is an examination in the common Eng- 
lish branches. Preference is given to those applicants who have had special training for teaching, and, if possible, 
some experience. Only four students are admitted to the school family, and occasionally an additional one 
boarding outside. A school year constitutes the period of training required. The training fee is $100. The 
requisites exacted in order to secure a certificate are : 

1st. Satisfactory examination in the studies of the class during the year. 

2d. The preparation of themes on various subjects connected with the work. 

3d. Satisfactory practice work in the school rooms. 

The subjects of study are: Preparatory sense training, general mental development, language teaching, 
aural training, speech-reading, anatomy and physiology of the vo<Jal organs, and history of the education of the 
deaf. 

At the present time three graduates of this school, one ranking very high in his class, are at Harvard Univer- 
sity, one at Brown University, and one has successfully passed his examination to enter the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, while another, Abraham Fechheimer, ranks sixth among 150 foreign applicants for admis- 
sion to the *^ Ecole des Beaux Arts " in Paris, to which only fifteen are annually admitted, will now enter that 
renowned art institution. 

(49) All of the pupils are under six, and eight are under five years of age. 

(50) A normal training class is connected with this school. 

(63) ** In the industrial department, the children in this school take their instruction with the hearing 
children from the same teachers in the various lines of work they are learning." 

(56&) *^ The school for the instruction of the deaf in this city (Minneapolis), was discontinued several yean 
ago. The reason was lack of funds, and it is not probable that the matter will be again taken up." 

Ohas. M. Jobdam, Superintendent (1900.) 

(59) ** Free instruction in common and high school branches, speech, lip-reading, manual training and 
domestic science. Pupils prepared for admission to Gallaudet College for the deaf, Washington, D. O." 

(65) ** I tried hard at the last meeting of the Legislature to obtain a good law for the school, and succeeded. 
Objection was only made to the name which, it was insisted, should be called * Asylum.' Its title and date ii 
*■ Chapter XLII, Laws of 1899. An Act to establish and maintain an asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, H B. 61, approved March 15, 189^.' The Legislature, however, failed to make any appropriation for tlie 
* Asylum ' this year, hence the school has not been in session as a public institution, and J am only teaching a 
small private class of pay pupils this season." Labs M Labson, Superintendent 

(69-70) The instructors conducting these two private schools devote themselves largely to the individual 
instruction of children and adults, having defective hearing — teaching lip or speech-reading and correcting 
defects of speech — hence these pupils should properly be listed among the deaf receiving instruction, as they an 
included in the census enumeration. 

(71) In the prospectus of this School it is stated : 

** The object of this school is to meet the demand for a moderate priced private boarding and day school for 
children with defective hearing. There is at present uo school in New York City which fills this need, and, 
therefore, many children are kept at home without instruction far beyond the school age. 

Hearing children are sent to kindergarten at ages varying from three to five years ; why should their leu 
fortunate sisters and brothers who have so much more to contend with to acquire the same knowledge be 
denied the opportunity of development in the early and important years of their lives ? 

The principals of the Washington Heights School take children as young as two years of age, give them a 
mother's care and attention, and in playing with them teach them to speak and understand sfieech by the 
motion of the lips, or lip reading, as it is called. 

One of the most important features of this school is the development and improvement of the hearing. 

It is not generally known that a large percentage of the so-called totally deaf children have some perception 
of sound. It often takes months of experiment and attention to discover the existence of any sense of hearing. 
With this slight x>erception of sound as a foundation the hearing can be sufficiently developed to become ao 
inviluable aid to the mental growth of the child, and of great assistance in the production of a natural voice. 

Very little has been done in this direction and teachers of the deaf are but just beginning to understand the 
importance of work along this line." 

(72) *^ Total number of pupils who have received instruction during the eighty years since the organization 
of this school is 3,790 Every known instrument or aid which is of value in their education is used. Lip-read- 
ing and articulation are taught to all. Education of the ear where there is a renmant of hearing. A course of 
study equivalent to that of common schools and academies. A mechanical trade given to each pupil, daases 
in cooking for the pupils. Thorough instruction in all departments of Art a special feature of this institution. 
A completely equipped gymnasium under the supervision of a physical director has been provided. A depart- 
ment for instruction in floriculture has been established. Military drill for the boys." 

Enoch Hem by Gubbisb, M. A." 
(74, 76, 76) *^ The Boys' Department of the St. Joseph's Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes 
was founded and opened in September, 1876, at Fordham, N. Y. Removed to West Chester, New York (presoit 
location), in October, 1877. Is one of three separate schools comprising the institute, which Is governed by a 
Board of Managers. Each department of the Institute is controlled or directed by a superintendent, while the 
literary work of the three schools or departments is directed by one principal. Miss Frances 0*Connor." 

(77) The work of the Warren School comprises two classes. The first is the teaching of the deaf and dumb 
to speak and to understand themselves when si)oken to, by observation of the organs of articulation. 

Under the second class is included the instruction of hard of hearing adults to understand conversation by 
watching the facial expressions. Most of the work of the school is devoted to this adult instruction. 

The school reaches deaf adults in two ways -through personal instruction and through instruction by cor- 
respondence. The personal instruction is given at the main school in New York, and in the branches in Boston, 
Mass., Washington, D. C, and Macon, Oa. 

(78) ** This school aims to provide the best possible education for children whose hearing is In any degree defec- 
tive, and to teach them to speak correctly and to understand the speech of others. To attain this aim it affords 
the combined advantages of private and class instruction, both of which ace egQential to the highest and moat 
rapid development of the child. 
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The unmber of pupils which the school receives is limited, and there are never more than four in one clasd. 
Each pupil receives daily both individual and class Instruction. 

All instruction is given in speech and writing, and no form of manual communication is ever used by 
teachers or pupils. 

The school surrounds its pupils with the comforts and influences of a quiet and refined home. It places the 
education of the deaf upon exactly the same plane as that of those who can hear, and provides for pupils an en- 
vironment not inferior to that found in the finest boarding-schools in the city. 

The natural time for learning language is the child's earliest years, and during that time the language 
faculties are far more acute than they ever are at a later period. The normal child acquires language mainly 
between the ages of on* and seven, as a natural process and with no conscious assistance from those who have 
him in charge. But a child whose hearing is defective, even in a small degree, cannot learn language by his own 
efforts. He must be taught. But, like the hearing child, his language faculties are far better between the ages 
of one and seven than they ever will be again. 

The closing years are arranged to cover the requirements for admission to college. The entrance require- 
ments of Oolumbia University in the city of New York are taken as a basis of this course, but only slight 
changes are necessary in fitting for other colleges. French, Oerman, Latin, Greek, Plane, Solid, and Spherical 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry and Advanced Algebra are studied in place of the natural sciences in the aca- 
demic course. 

Many children, supposed to be totally deaf, and pronounced so by physicians, are found, after repeated ex- 
periment, to possess a slight sense of hearing which, by cultivation, is made of great service in the guidance of 
their voices, and often in undprstanding speech. Almost all the pupils in the school have been found to possess 
hearing, and in each case the sense is steadily becoming more serviceable. Board and tuition in all branches, 
$1,000 ; tuition for day pupils, $600 ; private lessons in lip-reading, for term of forty lessons, $6u ; private les- 
sons in speech, per hour, $2.50-$3 00." 

(78&.) Miss Sarah Warren Keeler's Articulation Class was discontinued in 1897-8. 

(94) " The number of pupils reported as deaf under 7 years of age is undoubtedly incorrect. We take our 
figures directly from the application blanks which were filled out by the parents or their representatives. 
There seems to be an avernion on the part of many parents to acknowledge that their chllren were bom deaf, so 
they usually ascribe the deafness to some sickness which the child had in early infancy, or, in lieu of a better 
excuse, they sometimes ascribe it to falls or blows received. One mother stated that tbe deafness of her daugh- 
ter is due to a whistle attached to an oil pump. My observation lends me to the conclusion that there are fewer 
cases of deafness due to disease than we had in the Institution 20 years ago. You will notice that we have but 
three who lost their hearing after they were 7 years of age. Our records show that there were only 25 who lost 
their hearing after they were 3 years of age. Wm. N. Bubt, Principal." 

(96) *^ Our method is simply to surround young deaf children with the same uninterrupted conditions 
for acquiring articulate speech and language at the natural age with which all hearing childr^i are surrounded. 
The use of either natural or arbitrary signs or the m%nual alphabet is strictly prohibited, and tbe children must 
have the same amount of repetition of language in connection with objects and ideas addressed to tbe eye as 
hearing children receive through tbe ear. 

* - Of the nine children reported as becoming deaf under seven years, one lost hearing at 18 months, from scar- 
let fever ; one lost hearing at 4 years, from spinal meningitis ; one lost hearing at 22 months, from spinal men- 
ingitis ; one lost hearing at 1 year, from spinal meningitis ; one lost hearing at 18 months, cause unknown ; one 
lost hearing at 6 months, from scarlet fever ; one lost hearing at 3 years, from spinal meningitis ; one lost hear- 
ing at 1 year, probably meningitis ; one lost hearing at 16 months, from spinal meningitis. These all entered the 
Home without speech except one, who had had two years private training. 

*^ The children live in the Home during the entire year. They are received between the ages of two and eight, 
the object being to give them sufficient speech, speech-reading and language during their life in the Home to 
return to their own homes and be educated with hearing children. They are given a course of not less than six 
years from time of entrance. After they have acquired language and the speech habit they are allowed to go 
home at times. They acquire the abilUy of correct articulation before they acquire the habit of it. They are 
not taught writing or reading before they can talk. After they learn to talk, however, they are taught to read 
and write, and guided and encouraged to read stories, the daily papers, the lives of men and women, famous for 
what they have accomplished on various lines, etc. They are likewise trained and encouraged to write letters 
frequently. Before they leave to go to schools with hearing children they are given some knowledge of geog- 
raphy, history, grammar and a little number work. They have manual training (the new sloyd Method), 
Swedish gymnastics, and are taught sewing, light housework, to plant seeds, to cultivate flowers, and to cut and 
arrange them. The members of our oldest class are all in schools with hearing children now except one child, 
who was taken away by her parents before completing her course here. Among these are clever children, dull 
children, children who develop quickly, and children who develop slowly. The greater number of the children 
among those who have gone were difficult cases, and all of them were deaf-bom children. One of them had four 
deaf brothers and sisters, and another was tbe child of deaf-bom parents and grandxmrents on his father's side. 

Mabt S. Oabbet, Principal." 

(103) Mrs. E. Moore-Barrett, Principal of the Austin Kindergarten Training School, states: ^* There are 
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two little girls, both deaf, dumb and blind, which, with my daughter, Misa Beirne Barrett, we will have chaise 
of. These, with another little deaf, dumb and blind child, in the State, and one being educated at the Perkins 
Institute, makes four such children for the State of Texas, receiving instruction at the present time. 

(Ill) *^Our classes average 10% pupils. Four of our teachers are deaf. There is no combination in regard 
to methods for the year 1899. Ninety-nine pupils, in ten classes, were taught exclusively by speech in the Oral 
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M£XICO. 

Mexico, Galle sur 4, No. 414. 



Egcuela Nacional de Sordo Mudos. 



1865 



Note. — Mexico. A reorganization of this school is in prospect, when the number of pupils will be increased. 



CUBA. 

Habana, Oal. de Galiano No. 14. 



Escnelo de Sordo-Mudos y Glegas. 



1879 



Note. — Cuba. Suspended for the present 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

ARGENTINE. 

Buenos Ayres, Defensa 1179 

Buenos Ayres, Cal. Santa Fe No. 2858. 

To pjftta 

Santa Fe, Oaile 9 de Julio 134 



Institute Nacional de Sordo Mudos (Discipulas) 

Instituto Nacional de Ninas Sordo Mudos 



Institute Nacional de Sordos-Mudos de IbProv. Santa Fe.. 



1882 
1900 



1899 



(1) This Institution was originally opened by Jos^ Facio in 1870, as a private school, who conducted it 
until 1882, when a commission of physicians was placed in charge by the government, and its name changed to 
** Instituto de Sordomudos de la Capital." In 1885 the Abat Serafin Balestra was appointed director, but he 
withdrew the same year. Finally, on the 5th of January, 1892, the services were secured of Prof. Louis Molflno, 
of Milan, who reorganized the school and established the present Normal Training Department. As successor 
to Professor Molflno (who returned to Italy in 1894), Mr. Bartolom^ Ayro!o, a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment, was placed in charge, and given a year's leave of absence to inspect European schools. Meanwhile the sab- 
director, Mr. Pablo Diaz Oomez, who founded the Review ^* £1 Sordomudo Aigentino," conducted the school 
All of the officers and teachers now employed are graduates of the Normal Department, and give entire sat- 
isfaction. By decree of January 13th, 1900, the school management was changed, its supervision placed 
directly under the Minister of Public Instruction and two separate and distinct departments organized, the 



BRAZII.. 

Kio de Janiero, B. 



d. Laranguira 82. 



Instituto Nacional de Sordos-Mudos 



1857 



CHII.I. 

Santiag^o, Oalle Esperanza 144. 



Instituto de Sordo-Mudos y de Oiegas . 



1889 



(1) The " Instituto de Sordo-Mudos," located in the Calle de Moranda, was established April 10th, 
1889. This year U900) it has 61 pupils and flve teachers. The expenses for the current year according to 
the " Annuario del Ministerio de Instruccion Publica " amounted to 37,200 pesos. The course of study comprises 



URUGUAY. 
Montevideo 




The Government Inspector of Primary Instruction in Montevideo organized February 6th, 1891, « 
class for the instruction of the deaf, in connection with the schools for the hearing. Its operation under the 
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ment, and seventy-three pupils in six classes employed signs and writing. Seveoty-nine pupils had Ics- 
writing and drawing ; 42 manual training in woodwork ; 5 in casting and moulding; 6 in forging and 
)rk ; 15 in cabinet work ; 18 in shoemaking; 10 in printing ; 1 in baking ; 6> in sewinjc and embroidery ; 
ressmaklng : 8 in cooking. J. W. Swiler, Superintendent." 
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r boys and the other for girls. The two pchools are public, each have full boarders, half boarders and 

upilH. The pupils, if able, pay for board and tuition, the majority, however, do not. Boys are taught 

ng, shoemaking and carpentering— the latter being the favorite. The Normal Training School is at 

it attended by seven students— all females— although both sexes are admitted. The total exi>enditure8 

I Institution for the year 1900 were $90,052.95. 

) '^This school has been closed, and in accordance with the law of January 13th, 1900, its six pupils were 

'erred to the * Institute Nacional ' at Bnenos Aires." 

) The directors state that a decree promulg^ed June 22, 1900, establishing a Normal Training School, 

.ed in twelve students registering for admission during the first year. It is estimated that there are 600 

ind dumb in the country, of whom 180% are congenitals and 10% females, the latter percentage largely 

I to extreme poverty, alcoholic drink, and severe labor during periods of gestation. 



5r. Don Pedro II. 



Dr. Joao P. de Oarvalho.Dir. 
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i Manuel Balmaceda. 



Dr. Ft. Meza Fernandez Pu. B. & E. P. O. 
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d history, catechism, history of Chili, geography, arithmetic, natural history, grammar, reading, artic- 
3n, drawing, caligraphy and manual training. A library is connected with this school." 



'ernment. 



imstances, proving unsatisfactory, it was eventually closed, although the government recognized the desir- 
by of establishing a separate institution for this purpose, which in time promises to be consummated. 
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Supplementary Note to Austria-Hungary (pp. 12-13). 

Supplementary reports in regard to the schools of Austria- Hungary for the year 1900, received since going 
to press, are as follows : 

St. Michael Teachers 3 Pupils 26 

Salzburg "2 "25 

Triest " 7 " 31 

Kecskemet "2 "20 



U 
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Wien (No. 24), is reported to have 41 pupils less than the number given for 1895. The total of teachers, 
therefore, would be 291, of pupils 2,380, and is so comprised in the above Summary. 
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Name. 



Pabllshed. 



The Messenger 

The Optic 

The California News 

The Crdorado Index 

American Annals of the Deaf 

The Buff and Blue 

The Institute Berald 

The School Helper 

The New Era , 

The Silent Hoosier 

The Deaf World 

The Deaf Hawkeye 

The Indicator 

The Kansas Star 

The Kentucky Standard 

The Pelican 

The Maryland Bulletin 

The Michigan Mirror 

The Companion 

The Deaf- Mute Voice 

The Missouri Record 

TheEye 

Nebraska Mute Journal 

The Silent Worker 

Daily Paper for Our Little People. 

Deaf-Mutes' Journal 

Deaf-Mutes' Register. 

The Mentor 

The Recorder.- 

Le Oouteulx Leader 

Catholic Deaf-Mute 

St. Joseph of the Oaks 

The Kelly Messenger 

North Dakota Banner 

The Ohio Chronicle 

The Literary Tyro 

The Oregon Gkizetteer 

TheMt. Airy World 

The Association Review 

Western Pennsylvanian 

Man and the Deaf , 

WhatCheer , 

The Palmetto Leaf 

The Silent Observer 

The Lone Star Weekly 

Southern Deaf-Mute Journal 

The Utah Eagle 

The Gk)odson Gazette 

Rocky Mountain Leader 

The Washingtonian 

The Tablet 

St. Francis Messenger 

Wisconsin Times 

The Silent Echo 

The Institution News 

The Canadian Mute . . 



Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly , 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

S<3mi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Daily 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly .. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Occasional .... 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Occasional 

Semi-montl^ly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 



Place of Publication. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Talladega, Alabama. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Berkeley, California. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. «'. 

St. Augnsiiue, Florida. 

Cave Springs, Georgia. 

Jacksonville, Ulinois. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Indianapolis. Indiana 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

(•Jrinnpll, Iowa. 

Olathe, Kansas. 

Danville, Kentucky. 

Baton lionge, Louisiana. 

Frederick City, Maryland. 

Flint, Michigin. 

Faribault, Minnesota. 

Jackson, MIfs. 

Fulton, Missouri. 

Maitland, Missouri. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Rochester, N Y. 

New York City, N. Y., Sta. M. 

Kome, N. Y. 

Mai one, N. Y. 

Syracuse. N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Westchester, N. Y. 

Morganton, N. C. 

Devils Lake. N. D. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Salem, Oregon. 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EdKewood Park, Penna. 

Pittsburg, Penna. 

Providence, R. I. 

Cedar Springs. S. C. 

Knoxville, Tenu. 

Austin, Texas. 

Austin, Texas. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Staunton, Virginia. 

Boulder, Montana. 

Vancouver. Washington. 

Romney, West Virginia. 

St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Winuix)eg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Feriodlcals for the Deaf, 1900-2.— Cont'd. 



Name. 



Tanbstmnmen mid Blinden-Anstalten in 

Oestreich-UngarD . — Plpetz . 

TaubBiummen Oourier 

Ealanz ■ 

Slketnemak E5zlunye 

Smaablade for Dovstumme 

L*£cho des Sourds-Muets 

BevTie Q^nerale ; , 

Journal des Sourds-Mnets. 

Le Messager de I'Abb^ de VErg^e , 

Blatter f&r Taubstummenbildnng 

Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten . 

Taubstnmmen-Anstalten Deutschlands. — 

Badomskl. 

Taubstummen Fuhrer 

Die Kinderfehler 

Medizinisch-padagogische Zeitschrlft 

Vor und Fortbildung der Taubstummen . . . 

The School Magazine 

British Deaf-Mute Monthly 

Our Deaf and Dumb 

Boyal Gross School Magazine 

The Silent Messenger 

L'Educazione del Sordomuti 

La Guida del Sordomuto 

Bassegna di Pedagogia e Igiene 

Giulio Tarra 

De Doves Blad 

Eurttummade Sober 

Tidskrift for Dofstumme-lehti 

Euuromykkainin-lehti 

Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofsttimskolan 

Tidnlng for Dofstumma ... 

Fria Ord and Framat 

Deaf School News 

El Sordo Mudo Argentino 



Published. 



Annual 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Semi- monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Annual 

Semi-monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Occasional 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly , . 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Occasional (Flygblad) 

Occasional 



(Temporarily suspended) 



Place of Publication. 



EUROPE. 

Qraz, Austria. 

Wien, Austria-Hungary. 
Budapest, Hungary. 
Vacz, Hungary. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Paris, France. 
Paris, France. 
Paris, France, 
Ourri6re, France. 
Berlin, Qermliny. 
Friedberg, Germany. 
Posen, Germany. 

Trier, Germany. 
Langensalza, (Germany. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Bolton, England. 
Derby, England. 
Preston, England. 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Siena, Italy. 
Naples, Italy. 
Naples, Italy. 
Milan, Italy. 
Ohristiania. Norway. 
Wandras, Livonia, Eussia. 
Borga, Finland. 
St. Michels, Finland. 
Goteborg, Sweden. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Nyktiping, Sweden. 

ASIA. 

Chefoo, China. 

SOUTB AMERICA. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine. 




VOLTA BIJREAU. 
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